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II.—The Adventure of 


ROM the point of view of the 
A Roa | criminal expert,” said Mr, 
Sherlock Holmes, “ London 
has become a singularly un- 
interesting city since the 
death of the late lamented 
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P rofessor Moriarty.” 
“TI can hardly think that you would find 
many decent citizens to agree with you,” I 
answered. 
“ Well, 
he, with a smile, as he pushed back his chair 





well, I must not be selfish,” said 
from the breakfast-table. “The community 
is certainly the gainer, and no one the loser, 
save the poor out-of-work specialist, whose 
occupation has gone. With that man in the 
field one’s morning paper presented infinite 
possibilities. Often it was only the smallest 
trace, Watson, the faintest indication, and 
yet it was enough to tell me that the great 
malignant brain was there, as the gentlest 
tremors of the edges of the web remind one 
of the foul spider which lurks in the centre. 
Petty thefts, wanton assaults, purposeless 
outrage—to the man who held the clue all 
could be worked into one connected whole. 
To the scientific student of the higher 
criminal world no capital in Europe offered 
the advantages which London then _pos- 
sessed. But now——” He shrugged his 
shoulders in humorous deprecation of the 
state of things which he had himself done 
so much to produce. 

At the time of which I speak Holmes 
had been back for some months, and I, 
at his request, had sold my practice and 
returned to share the old quarters in Baker 
Street. A young doctor, named Verner, had 
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the Norwood Builder. 


purchased my small Kensington practice, 
and given with astonishingly little demur 
the highest price that I ventured to ask—an 
incident which only explained itself some 
years later when I found that Verner was 
a distant relation of Holmes’s, and that it 
was my friend who had really found the 
money. 

Our months of partnership had not been 
so uneventful as he had stated, for I find, 
on looking over my notes, that this period 
includes the case of the papers of Ex- 
President Murillo, and also the shocking affair 
of the Dutch steamship F7ies/and, which so 
nearly cost us both our lives. His cold and 
proud nature was always averse, however, to 
anything in the shape of public applause, 
and he bound me in the most stringent 
terms to say no further word of himself, his 
methods, or his successes—a_ prohibition 
which, as I have explained, has only now 
been removed. 

Mr. Sherlock Holmes was leaning back in 
his chair after his whimsical protest, and was 
unfolding his morning paper in a leisurely 
fashion, when our attention was arrested by 
a tremendous ring at the bell, followed 
immediately by a hollow drumming sound, 
»s if someone were beating on the outer 
door with his fist. As it opened there came 
a tumultuous rush into the hall, rapid feet 
clattered up the stair, and an instant later a 
wild-eyed and frantic young man, pale, 
dishevelled, and palpitating, burst into the 
room. He looked from one to the other of 
us, and under our gaze of inquiry he became 
conscious that some apology was needed for 
this unceremonious entry. 
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“A WILD-EYED AND FRANTIC YOUNG MAN BURST INTO THE ROOM.” 


“{’m sorry, Mr. Holmes,” he cried. “You 
mustn’t blame me. Iam nearly mad. Mr. 
Holmes, I am the unhappy John Hector 
McFarlane.” 

He made the announcement as if the name 
alone would explain both his visit and its 
manner ; but I could see by my companion’s 
unresponsive face that it meant no more to 
him than to me. 

“Have a cigarette, Mr. McFarlane,” said 
he, pushing his case across. “I am sure that 
with your symptoms my friend Dr. Watson 
here would prescribe a sedative. The weather 
has been so very warm these last few days. 
Now, if you feel a little more composed, I 
should be glad if you would sit down in that 
chair and tell us very slowly and quietly who 
you are and what it is that you want. Yor 
mentioned your name as if I should recognise 
it, but I assure you that, beyond the obvious 
facts that you are a bachelor, a solicitor, a 
Freemason, and an asthmatic, I know nothing 
whatever about you.” 

Familiar as I was with my friend’s methods, 
it was not difficult for me to follow his deduc 
tions, and to observe the untidiness of attire, 
the sheaf of legal papers, the watch-charm, 
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and the _ breath- 
ing which had 
prompted them. 
Our client, how- 
ever, stared in 
amazement. 
“Ves, I am all 
that, Mr. Holmes, 
and in addition I 
am the most un- 
fortunate man at 
this moment in 
London. For 
Heaven’s sake 
don’t abandon 
me, Mr. Holmes! 
If they come to 
arrest me_ before 
I have finished 
my story, make 
them give me 
time so that I 
may tell you the 
whole truth. I 
could go to gaol 
happy if I knew 
that you were 
working for me 
outside.” 
“Arrest you!” 


said Holmes. 
“This is_ really 
most grati most interesting. On what 


charge do you expect to be arrested ?” 

“Upon the charge of murdering Mr. Jonas 
Oldacre, of Lower Norwood.” 

My companion’s expressive face showed a 
sympathy which was not, I am afraid, entirely 
unmixed with satisfaction. 

“Dear me,” said he; “it was only this 
moment at breakfast that I was saying to my 
friend, Dr. Watson, that sensational cases 
had disappeared out of our papers.” 

Our visitor stretched forward a quivering 
hand and picked up the Daily Telegraph, 
which still lay upon Holmes’s knee. 

“If you had looked at it, sir, you would 
have seen at a glance what the errand is on 
which I have come to you this morning. | 
feel as if my name and my misfortune must 
be in every man’s mouth.” He turned it 
over to expose the central page. “ Here it 
is, and with your permission I will read it to 
you. Listen to this, Mr. Holmes. ‘The 
head-lines are: ‘Mysterious Affair at Lower 
Norwood. Disappearance of a Well-known 
Builder. Suspicion of Murder and Arson. 
A Clue to the Criminal.’ That is the clue 
which they are already following, Mr. Holmes, 
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and I know that it leads infallibly tome. I 
have been followed from London Bridge 
Station, and I am sure that they are only 
waiting for the warrant to arrest me. It will 
break my mother’s heart—it will break her 
heart!” He wrung his hands in an agony 
of apprehension, and swayed backwards and 
forwards in his chair. 

I looked with interest upon this man, who 
was accused of being the perpetrator of a 
crime of violence. He was flaxen-haired and 
handsome in a washed-out negative fashion, 
with frightened blue eyes and a clean-shaven 
face, with a weak, sensitive mouth. His age 
may have been about twenty-seven ; his 
dress and bearing that of a gentleman. From 
the pocket of his light summer overcoat pro- 
truded the bundle of endorsed papers which 
proclaimed his profession. 

“We must use what time we have,” said 
Holmes. ‘“‘ Watson, would you have the 
kindness to take the paper and to read me 
the paragraph in question ?” 

Underneath the vigorous head-lines which 
our client had quoted I read the following 
suggestive narrative :— 


Late last night, or early this morning, an incident 
occurred at Lower Norwood which points, it is feared, 
to a serious crime. Mr. Jonas Oldacre is a well- 
known resident of that suburb, where he has carried 
on his business as a builder for many years. Mr. 
Oldacre is a bachelor, fifty-two years of age, and 
lives in Deep Dene House, at the Sydenham end of 
the road of that name. He has had the reputation of 
being a man of eccentric habits, secretive and retiring. 
For some years he has practically withdrawn from 
the business, in which he is said to have amassed 
considerable wealth. A small timber-yard _ still 
exists, however, at the back of the house, and last 
night, about twelve o’clock, an alarm was given 
that one of the stacks was on fire. The engines 
were soon upon the spot, but the dry wood 
burned with great fury, and it was impossible to 
arrest the conflagration until the stack had been entirely 
consumed. Upto this point the incident bore the 
appearance of an ordinary accident, but fresh indica- 
tions seem to point to serious crime. Surprise was 
expressed at the absence of the master of the estab- 
lishment from the scene of the fire, and an inquiry 
followed, which showed that he had disappeared from 
the house. An examination of his room revealed 
that the bed had not been slept in, that a safe which 
stood in it was open, that a number of impor- 
tant papers were scatteted about the room, and, 
finally, that there were signs of a murderous struggle, 
slight traces of blood being found within the room, 
and an oaken walking-stick, which also showed 
stains of blood upon the handle. It is known that 
Mr. Jonas Oldacre had received a late visitor in his 
bedroom _— that night, and the stick found has 
been identified as the property of this person, who is 
a young London solicitor named John Hector 
McFarlane, junior partner of Graham and McFarlane, 
of 426, Gresham Buildings, E.C. The police believe 
that they have evidence in their possession which 
supplies a very convincing motive for the crime, and 
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altogether it cannot be doubted that sensational 
developments will follow. 

LATER.—It is rumoured as we go to press that Mr. 
John Hector McFarlane has actually been arrested on 
the charge of the murder of Mr. Jonas Oldacre. It 
is at least certain that a warrant has been issued. 
There have been further and sinister developments in 
the investigation at Norwood. Besides the signs of a 
struggle in the room of the unfortunate builder it is 
now known that the French windows of his bedroom 
(which is on the ground floor) were found to be open, 
that there were marks as if some bulky object had 
been dragged across to the wood-pile, and, finally, it 
is asserted that charred remains have been found 
among the charcoal ashes of the fire. The police 
theory is that a most ser.sational crime has been com- 
mitted, that the victim was clubbed to death in his 
own bedroom, his papers rifled, and his dead body 
dragged across to the wood-stack, which was then 
ignited so as to hide all traces of the crime. The 
conduct of the criminal investigation has been left in 
the experienced hands of Inspector Lestrade, of Scot- 
land Yard, who is following up the clues with his 
accustomed energy and sagacity. 

Sherlock Holmes listened with closed eyes 
and finger-tips together to this remarkable 
account. 

“The case has certainly some points of 
interest,” said he, in his languid fashion. 
“May I ask, in the first place, Mr. 
McFarlane, how it is that you are still at 
liberty, since there appears to be enough 
evidence to justify your arrest ?” 

“1 live at Torrington Lodge, Blackheath, 
with my parents, Mr. Holmes; but last 
night, having to do business very late with 
Mr. Jonas Oldacre, I stayed at an hotel in 
Norwood, and came to my business from 
there. I knew nothing of this affair until I 
was in the train, when I read what you have 
just heard. I at once saw the horrible danger 
of my position, and I hurried to put the case 
into your hands. I have no doubt that I 
should have been arrested either at my City 
office or at my home. A man followed me 
from London Bridge Station, and I have 
no doubt—— Great Heaven, what is 
that ?” 

It was a clang of the bell, followed 
instantly by heavy steps upon the stair. A 
moment later our old friend Lestrade 
appeared in the doorway. Over his shoulder 
I caught a glimpse of one or two uniformed 
policemen outside. 

“Mr. John Hector 
Lestrade. 

Our unfortunate client rose with a ghastly 
face. 

“T arrest you for the wilful murder of 
Mr. Jonas Oldacre, of Lower Norwood.” 

McFarlane turned to us with a gesture of 
despair, and sank into his chair once more 
like one who is crushed. 


McFarlane ?” said 
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“One moment, Lestrade,” said Holmes. 
“Half an hour more or less can make no 
difference to you, and the gentleman was 
about to give us an account of this very 
interesting affair, which might aid us in 
clearing it up.” 

“I think there will be no difficulty in 
clearing it up,” said Lestrade, grimly. 

“None the less, with your permission, I 
should be much interested to hear his 
account.” 

“Well, Mr. Holmes, it is difficult for me 
to refuse you anything, for you have been of 
use to the force once or twice in the past, 
and we owe you a good turn at Scotland 
Yard,” said Lestrade. ‘“‘ At the same time I 
must remain with my prisoner, and I am 
bound to warn him that anything he may say 
will appear in evidence against him.” 

“T wish nothing better,” said our client. 
“All I ask is that you should hear and 
recognise the absolute truth.” 

Lestrade looked at his watch. 
you half an hour,” said he. 

“IT must explain first,” said McFarlane, 
“that I knew nothing of Mr. Jonas Oldacre. 
His name was familiar to me, for many years 
ago my parents were acquainted with him, 
but they drifted apart. I was very much sur- 
prised, therefore, when yesterday, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, he walked into my 
office in the City. But I was still more 
astonished when he told me the object of his 
visit. He had in his hand several sheets of a 
note-book, covered with scribbled writing 


“T’'ll give 


here they are—and he laid them on my 
table. 
“* Here 1s my will,’ said he. ‘I want 


you, Mr. McFarlane, to cast it into proper 
legal shape. I will sit here while you 
do so.’ 

“IT set myself to copy it, and you can 
imagine my astonishment when I found that, 
with some reservations, he had left all his 
property to me. He was a strange little, 
ferret-like man, with white eyelashes, and 
when I looked up at him I found his keen 
grey eyes fixed upon me with an amused 
expression. I could hardly believe my own 
senses as I read the terms of the will ; but 
he explained that he was a bachelor with 
hardly any living relation, that he had known 
my parents in his youth, and that he had 
always heard of me as a very deserving young 
man, and was assured that his money would 
be in worthy hands. Of course, I could 
only stammer out my thanks. The will was 


duly finished, signed, and witnessed by my 


clerk. This is it on the blue paper, and these 
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slips, as I have explained, are the rough draft. 
Mr. Jonas Oldacre then informed me that 
there were a number of documents—building 
leases, title-deeds, mortgages, scrip, and so 
forth—which it was necessary that I should see 
and understand. He said that his mind would 
not be easy until the whole thing was settled, 
and he begged me to come out to his house 
at Norwood that night, bringing the will with 
me, and to arrange matters. ‘ Remember, 
my boy, riot one word to your parents about 
the affair until everything is settled. We will 
keep it as a little surprise for them.’ He was 
very insistent upon this point, and made me 
promise it faithfully. 

“You can imagine, Mr. Holmes, that I 
was not in a humour to refuse him anything 
that he might ask. He was my benefactor, 
and all my desire was to carry out his wishes 
in every particular. I sent a telegram home, 
therefore, to say that I had important 
business on hand, and that it was impossible 
for me to say how late I might be. Mr. 
Oldacre had told me that he would like me 
to have supper with him at nine, as he might 
not be home before that hour. I had some 
difficulty in finding his house, however, and 
it was nearly half-past before I reached it. 
I found him——” 

“One moment!” 
opened the door ?” 

“A middle-aged woman, who was, I sup- 
pose, his housekeeper.” 

“ And it was she, I presume, who men 
tioned your name ?” 

“ Exactly,” said McFarlane. 

“ Pray proceed.” 

McFarlane wiped his damp brow and then 
continued his narrative : 

“I was shown by this woman into a sitting- 
room, where a frugal supper was laid out. 
Afterwards Mr. Jonas Oldacre led me into 
his bedroom, in which there stood a heavy safe 
This he opened and took out a mass of 
documents, which we went over together. It 
was between eleven and twelve when we 
finished. He remarked that we must not 
disturb the housekeeper. He showed me 
out through his own French window, which 
had been open all this time.” 

“Was the blind down?” asked Holmes. 

“JT will not be sure, but I believe that it 
was only half down. Yes, I remember how 
he pulled it up in order to swing open the 
window. I could not find my stick, and he 
said, ‘ Never mind, my boy; I shall see a 
good deal of you now, I hope, and I will 
keep your stick until you come back to 
claim it.’ I left him there, the safe open, 


said Holmes. ‘“ Who 
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and the papers made up in packets upon 
the table. It was so late that I could not 
get back to Blackheath, so I spent the night 
at the Anerley Arms, and I knew nothing 
more until I read of this horrible affair in 
the morning.” 

“ Anything more that you would like to 
ask, Mr. Holmes?” said Lestrade, whose 
eyebrows had gone up once or twice during 
this remarkable explanation. 

“Not until I have been to Blackheath.’ 





“You 
Norwood,” said 
strade. 

“Oh, yes ; no doubt 
that is what I must 
have meant,” said Holmes, with his enigma- 
tical smile. Lestrade had learned by more 
experiences than he would care to acknow- 
ledge that that razor-like brain could cut 
through that which was impenetrable to him. 
I saw him look curiously at my companion. 

“ think I should like to have a word with 
you presently, Mr. Sherlock Holmes,” said 

“Now, Mr. McFarlane, two of my 
constables are at the door and there is a 
four-wheeler waiting.” The wretched young 


mean to 
Le- 
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man arose, and with a last beseeching glance 
at us he walked from the room. The officers 
conducted him to the cab, but Lestrade 
remained. 

Holmes had picked up the pages which 
formed the rough draft of the will, and was 
looking at them with the keenest interest 
upon his face. 

“ There are some points about that docu- 
ment, Lestrade, are there not?” said he, 


pushing them over. 
The official looked at them with a puzzled 
expression. 






“THE WRETCHED YOUNG MAN AROSE.” 


“T can read the first few lines, and these 
in the middle of the second page, and one 
or two at the end. ‘Those are as clear as 
print,” said he ; “but the writing in between 
is very bad, and there are three places where 
I cannot read it at all.” 

“What do you make of 
Holmes. 

“ Well, what do you make of it ?” 

“ That it was written in a train; the good 
writing represents stations, the bad writing 


said 


that ?” 
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movement, and the very bad writing passing 
over points. A scientific expert would pro- 
nounce at once that this was drawn up on a 
suburban line, since nowhere save in the 
immediate vicinity of a great city could there 
be so quick a succession of points. Granting 
that his whole journey was occupied in 
drawing up the will, then the train was an 
express, only stopping once between Norwood 
and London Bridge.” 

Lestrade began to laugh. 

“You are too many for me when you 
begin to get on your theories, Mr. Holmes,” 


said he. “How does this bear on the 
case ?” 
“Well, it corroborates the young man’s 


story to the extent that the will was drawn 
up by Jonas Oldacre in his journey yester- 
day. It is curious—is it not ?—that a man 
should draw up so important a document in 
so haphazard a fashion. It suggests that he 
did not think it was going to be of much 
practical importance. If a man drew up a 
will which he did not intend ever to be 
effective he might do it so.” 

“Well, he drew up his own death-warrant 
at the same time,” said Lestrade. 

“Oh, you think so?” 

“ Don’t you ?” 


“ Well, it is quite possible ; but the case is 
not clear to me yet.” 
“Not clear? Well, if that isn’t clear, 


what cou/d be clear? Here is a young man 
who learns suddenly ‘that if a certain older 
man dies he will succeed to a fortune. What 
does he do? He says nothing to anyone, 
but he arranges that he shall go out on some 
pretext to see his client that night ; he waits 
until the only other person in the house is in 
bed, and then in the solitude of the man’s 
room he murders him, burns his body in the 
wood-pile, and departs to a neighbouring 
hotel. ‘The blood-stains in the room and also 
on the stick are very slight. It is probable 
that he imagined his crime to be a bloodless 
one, and hoped that if the body were con- 
sumed it would hide all traces of the method 
of his death—traces which for some reason 
must have pointed to him. Is all this not 
obvious ?” 

“It strikes me, my good Lestrade, as being 
just a trifle too obvious,” said Holmes. “ You 
do not add imagination to your other great 
qualities ; but if you could for one moment 
put yourself in the place of this young 
man, would you choose the very night 
after the will had been made to commit 


your crime ? Would it not seem dangerous 
to you to make so very close a relation 
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between the two incidents? Again, would 
you choose an occasion when you are known 
to be in the house, when a servant has let 
you in? And, finally, would you take the great 
pains to conceal the body and yet leave 
your own stick as a sign that you were the 
criminal ? Confess, Lestrade, that all this is 
very unlikely.” 

“ As to the stick, Mr. Holmes, you know 
as well as I do that a criminal is often flurried 
and does things which a cool man would 
avoid. He was'Very likely afraid to go back 
to the room. Give me another theory that 
would fit the facts.’ 

“T could very easily give you half-a-dozen,” 
said Holmes. “ Here, for example, is a very 
possible and even probable one. I make 
you a free present of it. The older man is 
showing documents which are of evident 

value. A passing tramp sees them through 
the window, the blind of which is only halt 
down. Exit the solicitor. Enter the tramp! 
He seizes a stick, which he observes there, 
kills Oldacre, and departs after burning the 
body.” 

“ Why 
body ?” 

“For the matter of 
McFarlane ?” 

“To hide some evidence.” 

“ Possibly the tramp wanted to hide that 
any murder at all had been committed.” 

“ And why did the tramp take nothing ? ” 

“ Because they were papers that he could 
not negotiate.” 

Lestrade shook his head, though it seemed 
to me that his manner was less absolutely 
assured than before. 

“Well, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, you may 
look for your tramp, and while you are find- 
ing him we will hold on to our man. The 
future will show which is right. Just notice 
this point, Mr. Holmes: that so far as we 
know none of the papers were removed, and 
that the prisoner is the one man in the 
world who had no reason for removing them, 
since he was heir-at-law and would come into 
them in any case.” 

My friend seemed struck by this remark. 

‘I don’t mean to deny that the evidence 
is in some ways very strongly in favour of 
your theory,” said he. “I only wish to point 
out that there are other theories possible. 
As you say, the future will decide. Good 
morning! I dare say that in the course of the 
day I shall drop in at Norwood and see how 
you are getting on.” 

When the detective departed my friend 
rose and made his preparations for the day's 


should the tramp burn the 


that why should 
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work with the alert air of a man who has a 
congenial task before him. 

“* My first movement, Watson,” said he, as 
he bustled into his frock-coat, “must, as I 
said, be in the direction of Blackheath.” 

“ And why not Norwood ?” 





“* xiv FIRST MOVEMENT, WATSON,’ SAID HE, ‘MUST BE IN 
OF BLACKHEATH.” 


“ Because we have in this case one singular 
incident coming close to the heels of another 
singular incident. The police are making 
the mistake of concentrating their attention 
upon the second, because it happens to be 
the one which is actually criminal. But it 
is evident to me that the logical way to 
approach the case is to begin by trying to 
throw some light upon the first incident—-the 
curious will, so suddenly made, and to so 
unexpected an heir. It may do something 
to simplify what followed. No, my dear 
fellow, I don’t think you can help me. There 
is no prospect of danger, or I should not 


dream of stirring out without you. I trust 
that when I see you in the evening I 
will: be able to report that I have been 


able to do something for this unfortunate 
Vol. xxvi.—62. 
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youngster who has thrown himself upon my 
protection.” 

It was late when my friend returned, and 
I could see by a glance at his haggard and 
anxious face that the high hopes with which 
he had started had rot been fulfilled. For 
an hour he droned away 
upon his violin, endeavour- 
ing to soothe his own ruffled 
spirits. At last he flung 
down the instrument and 
plunged into a_ detailed 
account of his misadven- 
tures. 

“Tt’s all going wrong, 
Watson—all as wrong as it 
can go. I kept a bold face 
before Lestrade, but, upon 
my soul, I believe that for 
once the fellow is on the 
right track and we are on 
the wrong. All my _ in- 
stincts are one way and all 
the facts are the other, and 
I much fear that British 
juries have not yet attained 
that pitch of intelligence 
when they will give the 
preference to my theories 
over Lestrade’s facts.” 

“Did you go to Black- 
heath ?” 

“Yes, 
there, and 


Watson, I went 
I found very 
quickly that the late 
lamented Oldacre was a 
pretty considerable black- 
guard. The father was 
away in search of his son. 
The mother was at home 

a little, fluffy, blue-eyed 
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person, in a tremor of fear and _indig- 
nation. Of course, she would not admit 
even the possibility of his guilt. But she 


would not express either surprise or regret 
over the fate of Oldacre. On the contrary, 
she spoke of him with such bitterness that 
she was unconsciously considerably strength- 
ening the case of the police, for, of course, if 
her son had heard her speak of the man in 
this fashion it would predispose him towards 
hatred and violence. ‘He was more like a 
malignant and cunning ape than a human 
being,’ said she, ‘and he always was, ever 
since he was a young man.’ 

“* You knew him at that time ?’ said I. 

“*Ves, I knew him well; in fact, he was 
an old suitor of mine. Thank Heaven that 
I had the sense to turn away from him and 
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to marry a better, if a poorer, man. I was 
engaged to him, Mr. Holmes, when I heard 
a shocking story of how he had turned a cat 
loose in an aviary, and I was so horrified at 
his brutal cruelty that I would have nothing 
more to do with him.’ She rummaged in a 
bureau, and presently she produced a photo- 
graph of a woman, shamefully defaced and 
mutilated with a knife. ‘That is my own 
photograph,’ she said. ‘ He sent it to me in 


that state, with his curse, upon my wedding 
morning.’ 
“* Well,’ said I, ‘at least he has forgiven 


“HE SENT IT TO ME IN THAT STATE, WITH HIS CURSE, UPON MY WEDDING MORNING.” 


you now, since he has left all his property to 
your son. 

“*Neither my son nor I want anything 
from Jonas Oldacre, dead or alive,’ she cried, 
with a proper spirit. ‘There is a God in 
Heaven, Mr. Holmes, and that same God 
who has punished that wicked man will show 
in His own good time that my son’s hands 
are guiltless of his blood, 
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“Well, I tried one or two leads, but could 
get at nothing which would help our hypo- 
thesis, and several points which would make 
against it. I gave it up at last and off I went 
to Norwood. 

“This place, Deep Dene House, is a big 
modern villa of staring brick, standing back 
in its own grounds, with a laurel-clumped 
lawn in front of it. To the right and some 
distance back from the road was the timber 
yard which had been the scene of the fire. 
Here’s a rough plan on a leaf of my note 
book. This window on the left is the one 
which opens into Oldacre’s 
room. You can look into 
it from the road, you see. 
That is about the only bit 
of consolation I have had 
to-day. . Lestrade was not 
there, but his head con 
stable did the honours. 
They had just made a 
great treasure-trove. They 
had spent the morning 
raking among the ashes 
of the burned wood-pile, 
and besides the charred 
organic remains they had 
secured several discoloured 
metal discs. I examined 
them with care, and there 
was no doubt that they 
were trouser buttons. I 
even distinguished _ that 
one of them was marked 
with the name of ‘ Hyams,’ 
who was Oldacre’s tailor. 
I then worked the lawn 
very carefully for signs and 
traces, but this drought has 
made everything as hard 
as iron. Nothing was to 
be seen save that some 
body or bundle had been 
dragged through a low 
privet hedge which is in 
a line with the wood-pile. 
All that, of course, fits in 
with the official theory. 
I crawled about the lawn 
with an August sun on my back, but I got up 
at the end of an hour no wiser than before. 

“Well, after this fiasco I went into the 
bedroom and examined that also. Th 
blood-stains were very slight, mere smears 
and discolorations, but undoubtedly fresh 
The stick had been removed, but there also 
the marks were slight. There is no doubt 
about the stick belonging to our client. He 
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admits it. Footmarks of both men could be 
made out on the carpet, but none of any third 
person, which again is a trick for the other 
side. They were piling up their score all the 
time and we were at a standstill. 

“Only one little gleam of hope did I get— 
and yet it amounted to nothing. I examined 
the contents of the safe, most of which had 
beea taken out and left on the table. The 
papers had been made up into sealed enve- 
lopes, one or two of which had been opened 
by the police. They were not, so far as I 
could judge, of any great value, nor did the 
bank-book show that Mr. Oldacre was in such 
very affluent circumstances. But it seemed 
to me that all the papers were not there. 
here were allusions to some deeds—possibly 
the more valuable—which I could not find. 
This, of course, if we could definitely prove 
it, would turn Lestrade’s argument against 
himself, for who would steal a thing if he 
knew that he would shortly inherit it ? 

“ Finally, having drawn every other cover 
and picked up no scent, I tried my luck 
with the housekeeper. Mrs. Lexington is 
her name, a little, dark, silent person, with 
suspicious and sidelong eyes. She could 
tell us something if she would—I am con- 
vinced of it. But she was as close as wax. 
Yes, she had let Mr. McFarlane in at_half- 


past nine. She wished her hand had 
withered before she had done so. She 
had gone to bed at half-past ten. Her 


room was at the other end of the house, 
and she could hear nothing of what passed. 
Mr. McFarlane had left his hat, and to the 
best of her belief his stick, in the hall. 
She had been awakened by the alarm of 
fire. Her poor, dear master had certainly 
been murdered. Had he any enemies? Well, 
every man had enemies, but Mr. Oldacre 
kept himself very much to himself, and only 
met people in the way of business. She had 
seen the buttons, and was sure that they 
belonged to the clothes which he had worn 
last night. The wood-pile was very dry, for 
it had not rained for a month. It burned 
like tinder, and by the time she reached the 
spot nothing could be seen but flames. She 
nd all the firemen smelled the burned flesh 
from inside it. She knew nothing of the 
papers, nor of Mr. Oldacre’s private affairs. 
“So, my dear Watson, there’s my report 
of a failure. And yet—and yet———’—he 
clenched his thin hands in a paroxysm of 
conviction—*“ I £now it’s all wrong. I feel it 
n my bones. There is something that has 
not come out, and that housekeeper knows 
There was a sort of sulky defiance in her 
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eyes, which only goes with guilty knowledge. 
However, there’s no good talking any more 
about it, Watson; but unless some lucky 
chance comes our way I fear that the Nor- 
wood Disappearance Case will not figure in 
that chronicle of our successes which I fore- 
see that a patient public will sooner or later 
have to endure.” 

“Surely,” said I, “the man’s appearance 
would go far with any jury ?” 

“That is a dangerous argument, my dear 
Watson. You remember that terrible mur- 
derer, Bert Stevens, who wanted us to get 
him off in’87? Was there ever a more mild- 
mannered, Sunday-school young man ?” 

“Tt is true.” 

“Unless we succeed in establishing an 
alternative theory this man is lost. You can 
hardly find a flaw in the case which can 
now be presented against him, and all further 
investigation has served to strengthen it. By 
the way, there is one curious little point 
about those papers which may serve us as 
the starting-point for an inquiry. On looking 
over the bank-book I found that the low 
state of the balance was principally due to 
large cheques which have been made out 
during the last year to Mr. Cornelius. I 
confess that I should be interested to know 
who this Mr. Cornelius may be with whom a 
retired builder has such very large trans- 
actions. Is it possible that he has had a 
hand in the affair? Cornelius might be a 
broker, but we have found no scrip to corre- 
spond with these large payments. Failing 
any other indication my researches must now 
take the direction of an inquiry at the bank 
for the gentleman who has cashed these 
cheques. But I fear, my dear fellow, that 
our case will end ingloriously by Lestrade 
hanging our client, which will certainly be 
a triumph for Scotland Yard.” 

I do not know how far Sherlock Holmes 
took any sleep that night, but when I came 
down to breakfast I found him pale and 
harassed, his bright eyes the brighter for the 
dark shadows round them. The carpet 
round his chair was littered with cigarette- 
ends and with the early editions of the 
morning papers. An open telegram lay 
upon the table. 

“What do you think of this, Watson?” 
he asked, tossing it across. 

It was from Norwood, and ran as follows :— 

“IMPORTANT FRESH EVIDENCE TO HAND. 
MCFARLANE'S GUILT DEFINITELY ESTABLISHED. 
ADVISE YOU TO ABANDON CASE.—LESTRADE.” 

“This sounds serious,” said I. 

“Tt is Lestrade’s little cock-a-doodle of 
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victory,” Holmes answered, with a bitter 
smile. “And yet it may be premature to 


abandon the case. After all, important fresh 
evidence is a two-edged thing, and may 
possibly cut in a very different direction to 
that which Lestrade imagines. Take your 
breakfast, Watson, and we will go out to- 
gether and see what we can do. I feel as 
if I shall need your company 
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He led us through the passage and out 
into a dark hall beyond. 

“This is where young McFarlane must 
have come out to get his hat after the crime 
was done,” said he. “ Now, look at this.” 
With dramatic suddenness he struck a match 
and by its light exposed a stain of blood 
upon the whitewashed wall. As he held the 





and your moral support to-day.” 

My friend had nwo breakfast 
himself, for it was one of his 
peculiarities that in his more 
intense moments he would per- 
mit himself no food, and I have 
known him presume upon his 
iron strength until he has fainted 
from pure inanition. “ At pre- 
sent I cannot spare energy and 
nerve force for digestion,” he 
would say, in answer to my 
medical remonstrances. I was 
not surprised, therefore, when 
this morning he left his un- 
touched meal behind him and 
started with me for Norwood. 
A crowd of morbid sightseers 
were still gathered round Deep 
Dene House, which was just 
such a suburban villa as I had 
pictured. Within the gates 
Lestrade met us, his face 
flushed with victory, his manner 
grossly triumphant. 

“ Well, Mr. Holmes, have you 
proved us to be wrong yet? 
Have you found your tramp?” 
he cried. 

“IT have formed no conclu- 
sion whatever,” my companion 
answered. 

“But we formed ours yester- 
day, and now it proves to be 
correct ; so you must acknow- 
ledge that we have been a little 
in front of you this time, Mr. 
Holmes.” 

“You certainly have the air 
of something unusual having 
occurred,” said Holmes. 

Lestrade laughed loudly. 

“You don’t like being beaten any more 


than the rest of us do,” said he. va 
man can’t expect always to have it his 
own way, can he, Dr. Watson? Step this 


way, if you please, gentlemen, and I think 
I can convince you once for all that 
it was John McFarlane who did this 
crime.” 








“& . 
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THAT WITH YOUR MAGNIFYING GLASS, MR. 


match nearer I saw that it was more than a 
stain. It was the well-marked print of a 
thumb. 

“Took at that with your magnifying glass, 
Mr. Holmes.” 

“Ves, I am doing so.” 

“ You are aware that no two thumb-marks 
are alike ?” 
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“T have heard something of the kind.” 

“Well, then, will you please compare that 
print with this wax impression of young 
McFarlane’s right thumb, taken by my orders 
this morning ?” 

As he held the waxen print close to the 
blood - stain it did not take a magnifying 
glass to see that the two were undoubtedly 
from the same thumb. It was evident to me 
that our unfortunate client was lost. 

“ That is final,” said Lestrade. 

“ Yes, that is final,” I involuntarily echoed. 

“Tt is final,” said Holmes. 

Something in his tone caught my ear, and 
I turned to look at him. An extraordinary 
change had come over his face. It was 
writhing with inward merriment. His two 
eyes were shining like stars. It seemed to 
me that he was making desperate efforts to 
restrain a convulsive attack of laughter. 

“Dear me! Dear me!” he said at last. 
“Well, now, who would have thought it? 
And how deceptive appearances may be, to be 
sure! Sucha nice young man to look at! 
It is a lesson to us not to trust our own 
judgment, is it not, Lestrade ?” 

“Yes, some of us are a little too much 
inclined to be cocksure, Mr. Holmes,” said 
Lestrade. The man’s insolence was madden- 
ing, but we could not resent it. 

“‘ What a providential thing that this young 
man should press his right thumb against the 
wall in taking his hat from the peg! Sucha 
very natural action, too, if you come to think 
of it.” Holmes was outwardly calm, but his 
whole body gave a wriggle of suppressed 
excitement as he spoke. “By the way, 
Lestrade, who made this remarkable dis- 
covery ?” 

“It was the housekeeper, Mrs. Lexington, 
who drew the night constable’s attention 
to it.” 

“Where was the night constable ? ” 

“He remained on guard in the bedroom 
where the crime was committed, so as to see 
that nothing was touched.” 

“ But why didn’t the police see this mark 
yesterday ?” 

“Well, we had no particular reason to make 
a careful examination of the hall. Besides, 
it’s not in a very prominent place, as you see.” 

“No, no, of course not. I suppose there is 
no doubt that the mark was there yesterday ?” 

Lestrade looked at Holmes as if he thought 
he was going out of his mind. I confess that 
| was myself surprised both at his hilarious 
manner and at his rather wild observation. 

“T don’t know whether you think that 
McFarlane came out of gaol in the dead’ of 





the night in order to strengthen the evidence 
against himself,” said Lestrade. “I leave it 
to any expert in the world whether that is not 
the mark of his thumb.” 

“Tt is unquestionably the mark of his 
thumb.” 

“There, that’s enough,” said Lestrade. 
“T am a practical man, Mr. Holmes, and 
when I have got my evidence I come to my 
conclusions. If you have anything to say 
you will find me writing my report in the 
sitting-room.” 

Holmes had recovered his equanimity, 
though I still seemed to detect gleams of 
amusement in his expression. 

“Dear me, this is a very sad development, 
Watson, is it not?” said he. “ And yet there 
are singular points about it which hold out 
some hopes for our client.” 

“T am delighted to hear it,” said I, 
heartily. “I was afraid it was all up with 
him.” 

“TI would hardly go so far as to say that, 
my dear Watson. ‘The fact is that there is 
one really serious flaw in this evidence to 
which our friend attaches so much im- 
portance.” 

“Indeed, Holmes! What is it ?” 

“Only this: that I Avow that that mark 
was not there when I examined the hall 
yesterday. And now, Watson, let us have a 
little stroll round in the sunshine.” 

With a confused brain, but with a heart 
into which some warmth of hope was return- 
ing, I accompanied my friend in a walk 
round the garden. Holmes took each face 
of the house in turn and examined it with 
great interest. He then led the way inside 
and went over the whole building from base- 
ment to attics. Most of the rooms were 
unfurnished, but none the less Holmes in- 
spected them all minutely. Finally, on the 
top corridor, which ran outside three un- 
tenanted bedrooms, he again was seized with 
a spasm of merriment. 

“There are really some very unique fea- 
tures about this case, Watson,” said he. “I 
think it is time now that we took our 
friend Lestrade into our confidence. He 
has had his little smile at our expense, and 
perhaps we may do as much by him if my 
reading of this problem proves to be correct. 
Yes, yes; I think I see how we should 
approach it.” 

The Scotland Yard inspector was. still 
writing in the parlour when Holmes inter- 
rupted him. 

“T understood that you were writing a 
report of this case,” said he. 
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“So I am.” 

“Don’t you think it may be a little pre- 
mature? I can’t help thinking that your 
evidence is not complete.” 

Lestrade knew my friend too well to dis- 
regard his words. He laid down his pen 
and looked curiously at him. 

“What do you mean, Mr. Holmes?” 

“Only that there is an important witness 
whom you have not seen.” 

“Can you produce him ?” 

“T think I can.” 

“Then do so.” 

“T will do my best. How many con- 
stables have you ?” 

“There are three within call.” 

“ Excellent !” said Holmes. “ May I ask 
if they are all large, able-bodied men with 
powerful voices ?” 

“TI have no doubt they are, though I fail 
to see what their voices have to do with it.” 

“Perhaps I can help you to see that and 
one or two other things as well,” said Holmes. 
“ Kindly summon your men, and I will try.” 

Five minutes later three policemen had 
assembled in the hall. 

“In the outhouse you will find a con- 
siderable quantity of straw,” said Holmes. 
“T will ask you to carry in two bundles of 
it. I think it will be of the greatest as- 
sistance in producing the witness whom I 
require. Thank you very much. I believe 
you have some matches in your pocket, 
Watson. Now, Mr. Lestrade, I will ask you 
all to accompany me to the top landing.” 

As I have said, there was a broad corridor 
there, which ran outside three empty bed- 
rooms. At one end of the corridor we were 
all marshalled by Sherlock Holmes, the con- 
stables grinning and Lestrade staring at my 
friend with amazement, expectation, and 
derision chasing each other across his features. 
Holmes stood before us with the air of a 
conjurer who is performing a trick. 

“Would you kindly send one of your 
constables for two buckets of water? Put 
the straw on the floor here, free from the 
wall on either side. Now I think that we 
are all ready.” 

Lestrade’s face had begun to grow red and 
angry. 

“I don’t know whether you are playing a 
game with us, Mr. Sherlock Holmes,” said 
he. “If you know anything, you can surely 
say it without all this tomfoolery.” 

“T assure you, my good Lestrade, that I 
have an excellent reason for everything that 
Ido. You may possibly remember that you 
chaffed me a little some hours ago, when the 


sun seemed on your side of the hedge, so 
you must not grudge me a little pomp and 
ceremony now. Might I ask you, Watson, 
to open that window, and then to put a 
match to the edge of the straw?” 

I did so, and, driven by the draught, a coil 
of grey smoke swirled down the corridor, 
while the dry straw crackled and flamed. 

“Now we must see if we can find this 
witness for you, Lestrade. Might I ask you 
all to join in the cry of ‘ Fire !’? Now, then ; 
one, two, three——” 

“ Fire!” we all yelled. 

“Thank you. I will trouble you once 
again.” 

“ Fire !” 

“Just once more, gentlemen, and _ all 
together.” 

“Fire!” The shout must have rung over 
Norwood. 

It had hardly died away when an amazing 
thing happened. A door suddenly flew open 
out of what appeared to be solid wall at the 
end of the corridor, and a little, wizened man 
darted out of it, like a rabbit out of its 
burrow. 

“ Capital!” said Holmes, calmly. “Watson, 
a bucket of water over the straw. That will 
do! Lestrade, allow me to present you with 
your principal missing witness, Mr. Jonas 
Oldacre.” 

The detective stared at the new-comer 
with blank amazement. The latter was 
blinking in the bright light of the corridor, 
and peering at us and at the smouldering 
fire. It was an odious face—crafty, vicious, 
malignant, with shifty, light-grey eyes and 
white eyelashes. 

“What’s this, then?” said Lestrade at 
last. “What have you been doing all this 
time, eh?” 

Oldacre gave an uneasy laugh, shrinking 
back from the furious red face of the angry 
detective. 

“TI have done no harm.” 

“No harm? You have done your best to 
get an innocent man hanged. If it wasn't 
for this gentleman here, I am not sure that 
you would not have succeeded.” 

The wretched creature began to whimper. 

“T am sure, sir, it was only my practical 
joke.” 

“Oh ! a joke, was it? You won't find the 
laugh on your side, I promise you. Take 
him down and keep him in the sitting-room 
until Icome. Mr. Holmes,” he continued, 
when they had gone, “I could not speak 
before the constables, but I don’t mind 
saying, in the presence of Dr, Watson, that 
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this is the brightest thing that you have done 
yet, though it is a mystery to me how you 
did it. You have saved an innocent man’s 
life, and you have prevented a very grave 
scandal, which would have ruined my reputa- 
tion in the Force.” 

Holmes smiled and clapped Lestrade upon 
the shoulder. 

“Instead of being ruined, my good sir, 
you will find that your reputation has been 
enormously enhanced. Just make a_ few 


HOLMES SMILED AND CLAPPED LESTRADE UPON THE SHOULDER.” 


alterations in that report which you were 
writing, and they will understand how hard 
it is to throw dust in the eyes of Inspector 
Lestrade.” 

“And you don’t want 
appear ?” 

“Not at all. The work is its own reward. 
Perhaps I shall get the credit also at some 
distant day when I permit my zealous 
historian to lay out his foolscap once more 

eh, Watson? Well, now, let us see where 
this rat has been lurking.” 


your name to 
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A lath-and-plaster partition had been run 
across the passage six feet from the end, with 
a door cunningly concealed in it. It was lit 
within by slits under the eaves. A few articles 
of furniture and a supply of food and water 
were within, together with a number of books 
and papers. 

“ There’s the advantage of being a builder,” 
said Holmes, as we came out. “He was able 
to fix up his own little hiding-place without 
any confederate — save, of course, that precious 
housekeeper of his, whom 
I should lose no time in 
adding to your bag, 
Lestrade.” 

“Tl take your advice. 
But how did you know of 
this place, Mr. Holmes ?” 

“T made up my mind 
that the fellow was in hid- 
ing in the house. When 
I paced one corridor and 
found it six feet shorter 
than the corresponding 
one below, it was pretty 
clear where he was. _ | 
thought he had not the 
nerve to lie quiet before 
an alarm of fire. We could, 
of course, have gone in and 
taken him, but it amused 
me to make him reveal 
himself; besides, I owed 
you a little mystification, 
Lestrade, for your chaff in 
the morning.” 

“ Well, sir, you certainly 
got equal with me on that. 
But how in the world did 
you know that he was in 
the house at all ?” 

“The thumb-mark, 
Lestrade. You said it was 
final ; and so it was, in a 
very different sense. I 
knew it had not been there 
the day before. I pay a 
good deal of attention to matters of detail, 
as you may have observed, and I had 
examined the hall and was sure that the wall 
was clear. Therefore, it had been put on 
during the night.” 

“ But how ?” 

“Very simply. When those packets were 
sealed up, Jonas Oldacre got McFarlane to 
secure one of the seals by putting his thumb 
upon the soft wax. It would be done so 
quickly and so naturally that I dare say the 
young man himself has no recollection of it. 
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Very likely it just so happened, and Oldacre 
had himself no notion of the use he would 
put it to. Brooding over the case in that 
den of his, it suddenly struck him what 
absolutely damning evidence he could make 
against McFarlane by using that thumb-mark. 
It was the simplest thing in the world for 
him to take a wax impression from the seal, 
to moisten it in as much blood as he could 
get from a pin-prick, and to put the mark 
upon the wall during the night, either with 
his own hand or with that of his house- 
keeper. If you examine among those docu- 
ments which he took with him into his 
retreat I will lay you a wager that you find 
the seal with the thumb-mark upon it.” 

“Wonderful !” said Lestrade. “Wonderful ! 
It’s all as clear as crystal, as you put it. But 
what is the object of this deep deception, 
Mr. Holmes ?” 

It was amusing to me to see how the 
detective’s overbearing manner had changed 
suddenly to that of a child asking questions 
of its teacher. 

“Well, I don’t think that is very hard to 
explain. A very deep, malicious, vindictive 
person is the gentleman who is now awaiting 
us downstairs. You know that he was ence 
refused by McFarlane’s mother? You 
don’t! I told you that you should go to 
Blackheath first and Norwood afterwards. 
Well, this injury, as he would consider it, has 
rankled in his wicked, scheming brain, and 
all his life he has longed for vengeance, but 
never seen his chance. During the last year 
or two things have gone against him-—secret 
speculation, I think—and he finds himself in 
a bad way. He determines to swindle his 
creditors, and for this purpose he pays large 
cheques to a certain Mr. Cornelius, who is, 
I imagine, himself under another name. 
I have not traced these cheques yet, but I 
have no doubt that they were banked under 
that name at some provincial town where 
Oldacre from time to time led a double 
existence. He intended to change his name 
altogether, draw this money, and _ vanish, 
starting life again elsewhere.” 

“ Well, that’s likely enough.” 

“Tt would strike him that in disappearing 
he might throw all pursuit off his track, 
and at the same time have an ample and 
crushing revenge upon his old sweetheart, if 
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he could give the impression that he had 
been murdered by her only child. It was 
a masterpiece of villainy, and he carried it 
out like a master. The idea of the will, 
which would give an obvious motive for the 
crime, the secret visit unknown to his own 
parents, the retention of the stick, the blood, 
and the animal remains and buttons in the 
wood-pile, all were admirable. It was a net 
from which it seemed to me a few hours ago 
that there was no possible escape. But he 
had not that supreme gift of the artist, the 
knowledge of when to stop. He wished to 
improve that which was already perfect—to 
draw the rope tighter yet round the neck of 
his unfortunate victim—and so he ruined all. 
Let us descend, Lestrade. ‘There are just 
one or two questions that I would ask him.” 

The malignant creature was seated in his 
own parlour with a policeman upon each side 
of him. 

“It was a joke, my good sir, a practical 
joke, nothing more,” he whined incessantly. 
“T assure you, sir, that I simply concealed 
myself in order to see the effect of my dis- 
appearance, and I am sure that you would 
not be so unjust as to imagine that I would 
have allowed any harm to befall poor young 
Mr. McFarlane.” 

“That’s for a jury to decide,” said 
Lestrade. ‘“ Anyhow, we shall have you on 
a charge of conspiracy, if not for attempted 
murder.” 

“And you'll probably find that your 
creditors will impound the banking account 
of Mr. Cornelius,” said Holmes. 

The little man started and turned his 
malignant eyes upon my friend. 

“T have to thank you for a good deal,” 
said he. “Perhaps I'll pay my debt some 
day.” 

Holmes smiled indulgently. 

“T fancy that for some few years you will 
find your time very fully occupied,” said he. 
“ By the way, what was it you put into the 
wood-pile besides your old trousers? A dead 
dog, or rabbits, or what? You won't tell ? 
Dear me, how very unkind of you! Well, 
well, I dare say that a couple of rabbits would 
account both for the blood and for the 
charred ashes. If ever you write an account, 
Watson, you can make rabbits serve your 
turn.” 














Sovereigns I Have Met. 


By HELENE VACARESCO. 


VI. 


FTER letting our eyes steep 
themselves in the pure, abun 
dant light which bathes the 
Seven Hills, with souls weary 
from long dwelling in Rome’s 
| historic past and dazzled by 
the splendour of these ancient glories, we 
return slowly to modern days, and our 
carriage finds its place amongst the many 
vehicles wending their way towards the Villa 
Borghese or the Villa 
Pamphill. 

A sudden motion in 
the crowd announces 
an event of such im- 
portance that, tired 
and dazed as we may 
be, we rouse ourselves 
and look with eager eye 
to discover the cause 
of the commotion. 
Windows fly open. on 
every side, handker- 
chiefs are waved, the 
faces of the passers-by 
assume an expression 
of mingled satisfaction 
and devotion, while in 
passionate Italian tones 
ring out the words, “La 
benedetta Regina !” 
“La nostra Margha- 
reta!’’ ‘*I] nostro 
poi!”: “The blessed 
Queen!” “QOur own 
Margaret!” “ Our own 
flower!” And on the 
high seat of an im- 
mense landau we see 
the gracious lady 
whose august yet 
familiar name resounds 
above all other noises. 
Four lackeys in red 
livery \tower above the fair 
moves in unceasing salutation, while a 
smile flickers upon the parted lips. Her com- 
plexion is so pale and clear that every vein may 
be traced on the temples and firm, rounded 
cheeks, while the aquiline nose lends a 
touch of pride to the sweet features. Thus, 
in passing from the Rome of bygone centuries 
to the Rome of to-day, a vision comes to send 
our thoughts back again to the glory celebrated 
by chronicler and poet. 

Vol. xxvi.--63. 
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THE QUEEN-DOWAGER OF ITALY. 
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MARGHARETA DI SAVOIA, DOWAGER QUEEN OF ITALY. 


No personage is more eloquent in favour 
of the strenuous efforts by which Italy has 
gained her unity and freedom than the 
niece and daughter-in-law of the great King 
Victor Emmanuel. Twice a Savoia and twice 
Italian Princess before becoming Queen of 
Italy, the only one amongst Royal consorts 
who had no need to search for a throne in 
other countries than her own, she alone can 
speak to her subjects in the language of her 
childhood. She alone 
has given them a King 
of pure native descent. 
In his splendid History 
of France Michelet 
says: “A King’s chil- 
dren must always, be- 
cause of Royal mar- 
riages, be the sons of 
foreign mothers.” From 
this imputation, at 
least, the King of Italy 
is exempt. 

Everyone knows how 
beautiful the life of 
Queen Marghareta has 
been, and how warmly 
she is beloved in every 
corner of her country. 
I do not seek here to 
relate the numerous 
anecdotes told about 
her, to describe -hér 
daily occupations, nor 
to trace her biography. 
My chief aim in these 
pages is to give im- 
pressions of Kings and 
Queens whom I have 
met and talked with, 
to render as clearly as 
possible their character- 
istics, the very essence 
of their being, such as 
were revealed to me on frequent occasions 
when the august personages with whom I was 
brought into close contact displayed before 
the eyes of a writer of poetry sentiments they 
believed they were exhibiting in the presence 
of a mere woman of the world. 

During the few months I spent in Rome 

where my parents had passed part of the 
summer and autumn before my arrival, my 
father representing his country at the Italian 
Court—my mother and he often spoke in 
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fervent admiration of Queen Marghareta and 
King Humbert, whom they frequently visited. 
But the terrible grief, the dire misfortune, 
which had brought me to our temporary 
home in the fold of the Seven Hills held 
my mind aloof from every distraction but my 
own trouble.* Yet I knew that the Queen 
desired to show me more than a passing 
moment’s interest, but the sight of the 
pompous equipage, her rank, even her com- 
passionate glance, thrilled me with a senti- 
ment of pain and stirred all the bitter pangs 
of memory in my soul. But Queen Mar- 
ghareta’s kindness and Queen Marghareta’s 
will are not easily thwarted. In the early 
autumn my mother had a long audience with 
the Queen. 
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The next day we—my mother and I— 
were invited to call upon the Queen at two 
o'clock p.m. This was a somewhat hasty 
summons, and less conventional than usual. 
Awake to the emotions of the hour, I con- 
sidered the situation and curiously tried to 
ruess what the Queen would ask and say. I 
had been told that she was very fond of ask- 
ing questions. In what light did she regard 
me and my thwartea fate? What could the 
Queen—who was twice a Queen by right of 
birth and right of marriage, and who always 
laid such a stress on the right of Royal blood 

-find to say to one who might have been a 
Queen without possessing a single one of 
those rights ? 





A few days afterwards a lady 
belonging to the diplomatic circle 
came to me and said : 

“Listen, dear child. Queen 
Marghareta would very much like 
to see you, but a Queen can- 
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not invite people before they ask leave 
to present their homage to her. You 
required a hint, did you not? Well, I have 
come to hint this: Write to the Marchesa 
di Villamarina and beg the favour of an 
audience. The Queen will receive you 
immediately. I speak almost as if J was 
entrusted with an official message. Believe 
me, I do not speak lightly. Write.” 

I wrote to the Marchesa di Villamarina, 
the Queen’s dearest friend, and a lady 
werthy indeed of the affection and confidence 
bestowed upon her by her Royal mistress. 





* Mile. Vacaresco is alluding to the breaking off of he: en- 
gagement with the Crown Prince of Roumania. 
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These thoughts, and many of the same 
kind, busily crossed my brain as we saw the 
big statues of Castor and Pollux flash past 
us and entered the large court of the 
Palace, environed on every side by the 
huge yellow building, so that one sole beam 
of sunshine lay along the grey stones like 
a road of watery light. In the hall a 
line of tall soldiers with glistening swords 
and helmets gave us the salute, and we 
mounted the soft staircase, whose steps were 
so low and easy under our feet that we 
scarcely felt the ascent. In the broad wood- 
panelled antechamber were ten or twelve 
lackeys clad in the same flame-coloured 
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livery that we see 
on the Royal equip- 
ages in Rome and 
London. A short 
exchange of polite 
remarks took place 
with one of the 
principesse romai:a 
who that day was 
the lady-in-waiting, 
and who kindly 
endeavoured to 
attract my atten- 
tion to the valu- 
able paintings col- 
lected in the blue 
drawing-room into 
which we were 
ushered. Then the 
Marchesa di Vil- 
lamarina made her 
appearance. This 
was the sign of a 
favour precious in- 
deed, as the 
marchesa is very 
busy and rarely re- 
ceives the Queen’s 
visitors, yet it was 
the marchesa her- 
self who beckoned 
to us and showed 
us the open door 
leading to the 
Royal apartment. 

A vision of white 
and gold dazzled 
my sight, as if we 
had suddenly come 
upon a landscape 
of sunlit snow, and the Queen’s white dress 
and the Queen’s fair hair seemed to throw all 
around a radiance of white and gold. She 
held a book in her hand, which she slowly 
dropped on a stool, and while she signed my 
mother towards a low arm-chair she drew me 
to her and placed me on a sofa by her side. 
hen, with a graceful movement, she swerved 
backwards to the other end of the sofa and, 
still holding my hand, said : 

“T want to see you well. I have had so many 
photographs of you, but not one is like. There 
s nothing like Nature after all—nothing like 
the impression of the living individuality.” 

Her neck and fingers were heavy with 
pearls and diamonds, and the flash of 
coloured gems trembled in her hair and 
lescended over her brow ; in the folds of 
her garments and around her the Latin 
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Queen displayed riches worthy of a Byzan- 
tine empress. The snowy whiteness 
of the sunlit chamber, the silk and 
velvet embroidered with golden flowers and 
silvery tracings—all the glistening splendour 
of her surroundings revealed how highly the 
Queen placed the demands and glory and 
the attributes of her rank. Yet the contrast 
was singularly refreshing between such pomp 
and the pleasant, familiar voice that passed 
from subject to subject, vivacious and inqui 
sitive, yet tinged with a variety of information 
and personal experience which showed plainly 
that her leisure hours had not been given up 
to idleness. With marvellous ability Queen 
Marghareta avoided entering into the cause 
of my grief, yet not one moment did she 
cease to talk of the sorrow whose tears she 
had seen on my face. 
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““ You should not—oh, you should not be 
You are young, and you are 
a poet. I love your writings, and so do all 
who read them. Then is there anything 
more enchanting for a woman, or more 
soothing to her soul, than to hear these 
words murmured as she passes, ‘She is a 
poet’? Do not believe I address myself to 
your feminine vanity. I speak to your 
reason—-to your soul—to your sense of duty. 
How often I have vainly wished to be a poet 
myself! When in the blue vapour of an 
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autumn morning I follow the steep moun- 
tain paths which I love, something in me 
sings a hymn of beauty and of gratitude 
which I am doomed never to utter in words. 
“You love Venice?” she continued. 
“Venice must make everyone feel a poet. 
What, then, must a real poet feel in Venice ? 
I followed all your movements while you 
were staying in Venice with your dear Queen. 
It was such a pity that I could not join you 
at the time! Venice is lovely, is it not ?” 
“Yes, madame. It is the city of joy.” 
“The city of joy !—and you say so ?—you 
who have suffered and mourned in Venice ! 
Why, there is a breath of unutterable sadness 
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in the breeze along the lagoons, in the slight 
murmur of the oars as they touch the stone 
staircases at night. You have not seen 
Venice with the eyes of Lord Byron.” 

“No, madame, but with the eyes of 
Titian, with the eyes of the sun, who seems 
himself astonished at the gorgeousness which 
he awakens on the bosom of the waters 
before he sinks below them. I think one 
can hear a mellow tone of laughter and of 
joy that floats along the blue lagoons 
between the lofty palaces.” 
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“Ves; Titian—Veronese—the sun in 
Venice !—they are elements of joy indeed ! 
And Tintoretto! Oh, I worship Tintoretto, 
the glorious giant! The Giant’s Staircase 
should be called so because of him. There 
are so many admirable descriptions of 
Venice that it seems as if the city sheds its 
glamour over all who attempt to describe it ; 
but almost best of all others I love Pierre 
Loti’s rendering of Venetian spells, Venetian 
charm. I read his pages over and over again 
when he speaks of Venice. He thrills me as 
keenly as Chateaubriand.” 

Then she went on to speak of my own 
Queen. 
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Queen; how I 
love and admire 
her! I saw her 
often this autumn 
in Pallanza. Some- 
times I went to 
pay her a visit 
quite early, while 
was still in 
bed, and thus 
spent with her 
moments so 
delightful that I 
shall never forget 
them. Her suffer- 
ings have not al- 
tered the sweet- 
ness of her nature. 
You don’t know 
Pallanza, where 
she stays—a 
charming little 
spot? Shall I 
describe Pallanza 
to you? Look! 
Here is the lake, 
and a long row 
of hotels stands on 
this side.” And 
Queen Margha- 
reta, with hands 
busily engaged in 
tracing the lines 
of the distant 
Italian landscape, 
succeeded in mak- 
ing every detail of 
the small town live before our eyes, while 
her words made such vivid comments on her 
gestures that I could imagine the colour of 
the water and the trees, the soft splash of the 
oars, and the chime of the bells at evening as 
they glided over the sunlit lake from village 
to village. Thus, also, I imagined her 
arrival on the autumn mornings whose soft- 
bathes the Italian lakes in rich and 
mellow hues. In fancy I could see the fair 
(Queen’s barge approach the blue shores and 
the breeze playing with her hair and veil, the 
crowds assembled in spite of the early hour, 
and their hearty greetings; and how she 
would enter “Carmen Sylva’s” bedroom, 
where the shades of night still lingered ; 
how, dazzled by the light from within, 
she would at first scarcely distinguish the 
form of her Royal sister. Thus I could 
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imagine the thoughts exchanged between 
those two in the course of a “éfe-a-téfe such 
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as persons of their rank seldom enjoy, and 
the gay peals of laughter which would 
resound throughout the dim chamber. 

“You will come back to see me, won't 
you? Now that you are in Rome I cannot 
content myself with the pleasure of only 
reading your works. Do come again. Really, 
I am sure your visit to me has done you 
good. There is such a glow on your cheeks, 
such a light in your eyes. I am an excellent 
doctor. Come again—come soon.” 

Notwithstanding these gracious injunctions, 
I spent many months without expressing a 
wish to return to the Quirinal, though the 
memory of the Queen’s charm and her kind- 
ness dwelt with me and had, indeed, created 
a pleasant and powerful diversion in my life. 

When we made up our minds to leave 
Rome, as my father desired to return to our 
Roumanian home, the prospect of our de- 
parture was in every way terrible to me, 
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Everyone had been kind and compassionate 
to me, in the highest society as well as in 
the humble classes, and into the solitude 
and silence of my life had come such moving 
sympathy that the very idea of bidding 
farewell to the places in which my grief had 
found consolation proved a terrible trial. 
And I had to say farewell to the Queen. In 
my farewell to the idol of the nation all 
other farewells would be comprised. 
The Queen knew we had asked 
for this audience in order to take 
leave of her. She smiled sadly. 
“So you are going? Oh, how I 
pity you! No 
one who is able 
to understand 
Ro mecan depart 
from thisglorious 
city without 
bitter regret. 
Every cloud in 
our skies, every 
blade of grass 
under our feet, 
has a significa- 
tion of its own. 
I pity you. Must 
you really go?” 
I had never 
seen Queen Mar- 
ghareta look so 
beautiful as that 
day. Her eyes 
really had the 
violet hue of the 
Mediterranean 
gulfs, and her 
violet dress, be- 
sprinkled with 
golden _ flowers, 
fell about her like 
the shades of a 
Roman _ twilight 
on its gardens 
and terraces. 
“ Alas! madame,” I said, “I have come to 
your Majesty before our departure. I have 
craved the honour of this interview, not only 
from a desire to thank the Queen for her 
graciousness, but to thank the Italian nation 
and all the people of this land. I want to 
thank them in the person of the lady whom 
the nation adores. Your Majesty is the 
symbol, the idol of the land. At your feet 
will I lay my thanks. Everyone has been so 
to the stranger who came bearing 
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with her a world of sorrow and despair.” 
“Yes, I know that everyone has been kind ; 
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but this I pray you to remember: Italy has 
not been kind to you through mere good- 
nature. Italy is still the land of chivalry 
and romance. You are a woman and a 
poet, and you are unfortunate, abandoned, 
and weak. To become a heroine in our 
country nothing more is needed than the 
wounds inflicted by fate and love. Had you 
come to us in prosperity you would not, 
perhaps, have been received thus, 
and might not have been able to 
understand all the generosity of this 
nation. But when you are happy 
again—and you wz// be hanpy— 
return to Rome 
and let Rome see 
your smile as 
Rome has seen 
your tears.” 

“The King! 
How can we ever 
prove our devo- 
tion and _ grati- 
tude tothe King? 
Can we ever for- 
get his good- 
ness ?” 

“Oh, the King! 
He is the most 
chivalrous 
among them all. 
— repeat to 

im all you have 
said about Italy 
and himself, and 
he will be de- 
lighted, but more 
pleased on ac 
count of Italy 
than on his own.” 

The room 
where white and 
gold gleamed 
like sunlit snow 
was now bathed 
by the last rays 
of a dying autumn afternoon. The win- 
dows were open, and in the silvery haze 
of the coming twilight the whole city lay ; 
like a fortress St. Peter’s dome stood high 
above all the other church spires, and I 
thought of its spiritual import and said in 
my heart that in the Palace also a spiritual 
force was dwelling. That the Queen who so 
proudly proclaimed her joy in being the wife 
of a chivalrous King in a chivalrous land 
would one day weep in the horror of a 
tragical hour and see him meet a doom of 
violence, nothing then seemed to foretell. 


[in the Palace. 
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By JOHN OXENHAM. 


Author of ‘‘ God’s Prisoner,” ‘* Rising Fortunes,” ‘A Princess of Vascovy,” ** Our Lady of 
Deliverance,” etc., eli. 


E’S late to-night,” said Miss 
Tabitha. 

“Two minutes later than 
NF, Xa| last night, and last night he 
Naat vai was a minute and a half 
Skee =* later than the night before,” 
said Brother Matt, from his sofa. “We 
must put it plainly to kim that this kind of 
thing won’t do, Tabby. He’s getting into 
bad habits, and as the twig is bent—you 
know. Ah! here he comes now. Phil, my 
boy,” as the bent twig came quietly into the 
room, “this kind of thing won’t do, you 
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know. You are two and a half minutes 
behind time. Tabby there was getting 
feverish. Quite two points above normal, I 


could see by her nose, and I was on the 
point of coming out to look for you. If you 
don’t want your anxious family on your track, 
cultivate the grace of punctuality. It is the 
politeness of princes.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Brother Phil, smiling at 
them, as he very gently shook some rain- 
drops off his thin overcoat and hung it up 
behind the door, and then proceeded to wipe 
his old silk hat very carefully with a red and 
brown bandana handkerchief. 

It was a very watery smile, and yet there 





was something indefinably sweet about it. 
The same qualities pervaded him. He was 
tall and thin and slightly bent, fifty-five if he 
was a day—Miss Tabitha could have given 
you chapter and verse for it ina second—and 
his manner was mild and subdued, as though 
he were used to being sat upon. His face 
was Clean-shaven, all except a tiny grey 
whisker below each ear—just a kind of hint 
that he could beard himself like a Pard if he 
cared to let himself go. It was rather a long 
face, very simple and open, and it looked 
longer from the fact of his brow extending 
right over the crown to the back of his head. 
A truly noble forehead, it stood up out of a 
little bristle of surrounding grey hair like a 
very big egg out of a very meagre nest. And 
he had a habit of caressing it with his open 
palm from front to back whenever he was 
bothered, as though the gentle friction had a 
soothing effect on its contents—which it had. 

“We were—er—a little later than usual in 
closing up to-night,” he said, as he smilingly 
finished off the hat, “and the pavements were 
slippery with the rain.” 

“Business brisking up?” asked Brother 
Matt. 
“Or have some of your young men been 
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asking off early again to go to parties and 
you stopped to do their work?” said Miss 
Tabby from the hearth, where she was kneel- 
ing devotionally before a frying-pan. 

“Or did that wretched little imp miscopy 
your letters and you had to do them all 
over again? Come, sir, account for your- 
self! Why were you kept in?” from Brother 
Matt. 

“Er—no. It was just that we were a bit 
later than usual in getting through,” smiled 
Brother Phil. “Ah!” sniffing delightedly, 
as Miss Tabby rose from her knees and 
placed a hot plate before him, with its 
golden-brown treasure still sizzling and crack- 
ling from her deft manipulations ; “if there’s 
one thing I like better than another it’s a 
bloater cooked as you cook ’em, Tabby,” and 
his thin nostrils positively quivered over the 
scent of the evening sacrifice. “ That bit of 
roe is fit for the Queen! It’s really almost 
too good to eat.” 

But he ate it with great enjoyment all the 
same, and by taking very large bites of bread 
to very small pieces of fish he made an 
excellent meal. 

When he had quite finished he hastened 
to get out a battered old chess-board and a 
set of veteran chessmen which needed the 
intimacy of long acquaintance to distinguish 
their various relationships, and Matt and he 
were speedily lost in the thoughtful con- 
sideration of their game. 

The silence was grateful to Brother Phil 
to-night. For poor old Blore, the wine 
merchant in Crump Street, in whose service 
Theophilus had been since he was fifteen, 
had cut his throat in his private office that 
afternoon, owing to his inability to collect 
the accounts from people in the West-end, 
who drank wine much quicker than they 
paid for it. That meant an end not only 
of himself but of the business, and of the 
slender salary which had kept three simple 
souls alive in two small rooms in Vauxhall 
Bridge Road. And Theophilus of the child- 
like face had loitered on his way home con- 
structing white lies and rejecting them as 
being too shady for his conscience. 

For, as he said to himself, it would take 
a little time to wind the business up. And 
when everything was cleared up, by that 
time he would have found something else to 
do. At least he hoped so. And there was 
no need to worry those at home any sooner 
than was absolutely necessary. 

Of course, he was—well, yes, if he was put 
into a corner he would have to confess to 
being over forty. But he was an excellent 
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accountant and trustworthy to the last 
farthing. And qualities such as those could 
never go a-begging for long. He would be 
looking about him while things were being 
wound up, and it would be pretty odd if he 
couldn’t pick up something or other. He 
might even get a bit higher salary. And so, 
by the time he got home, his face was no 
longer than ordinary, and the two who waited 
for him saw nothing out of the common in 
his appearance, and he wrestled with Brother 
Matt over the dilapidated chess-board, and 
so kept clear of more delicate ground. 

Matthias, you see, had come to grief ten 
years before, and had been laid on the shelf 

-or, to speak more correctly, on the sofa 
ever since. He had been clerk to a firm of 
solicitors, and was getting on well when, 
running down a steep flight of stone steps in 
the Law Courts one day, he slipped and went 
bumping to the bottom and damaged his 
spine beyond repair. He did a little copying 
now and again when he could get it, and 
would have done anything in his power to 
help. But it was his bitter lot to lie still and 
do next to n thing, which is the very hardest 
work in the world. All he could do was to 
try to bear himself cheerfully, and maybe 
that was a tougher fight than many a more 
showy one. 

But now, by reason of the tardiness of the 
West-enders and the expedition of Mr. Blore, 
the narrowly-balanced happiness of the little 
home was in danger. 

Theophilus stoutly maintained the con- 
trary in his own mind, and even argued the 
family fortunes on to a higher level than they 
had ever attained before. But deep down in 
his heart there was a little cold spot of doubt, 
which he resolutely turned his mental back 
upon, but which he could not thereby get 
rid of any more than a man may be quit of 
a boil on the neck by declining to recognise 
it as such. 

“ Fifty-five! fifty-five !” throbbed the little 
cold spot, and refused to be either ignored 
or comforted. 

The idiosyncrasies of Irish politics and 
the old chess-board carried him safely through 
that first night, however, and he was very 
early at the office in Crump Street next morn- 
ing, determined to fight to the death for his 
own hand and place and all that depended 
on them. 

He had himself carried word of the catas- 
trophe to the firm’s lawyers the previous day, 
and they had promptly taken matters in hand. 
An accountant was to meet him there that 
morning and go into things, and all the way 
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down from Vauxhall Bridge Road he was 
wondering what kind of a man the accountant 
would be and how he would get on with him. 
He had spruced himself up to the very best 
of his ability, and done everything his simple 
ingenuity could suggest towards rejuvenation. 
But after all was done he had to confess that 
his looks implied 
the proximity, at all 
events, of middle 
age. Still, “Old 
head on young 
shoulders” was a 
good business 
maxim, and he tried 
hard to straighten 
out the bend that 
years had worked 
into his back, and 
stepped out briskly 
with a view to im- 
parting to himself 
the impression he 
desired to produce 
on.the accountant. 

Accountants as a 
class he did not 
much favour. At 
best they seemed a 
distrustful race, bred 
on hard facts and 
harder figures, and 
inclined to look 
upon every other 
figurer as a rogue 
until they had failed 
to prove him so. 
This particular ac- 
countant, however, turned out better than he 
expected. He listened attentively to all Mr. 
Pook had to say, requested him to draw out 
a balance-sheet as speedily as possible, in- 
stalled one of his clerks as Resident in the 
new protectorate, and went on his way. 

The balance-sheet duly made out, Mr. 
Accountant laid down the law and executed 
the judgments of necessity. The business 
could pay twenty shillings-in the pound if the 
debts could be got ‘in. . But that “if” made, 
as it so often does, just all the difference be- 
tween twenty shillings and something less. ° It 
was that “if” which had-cut Mr. Blore’s throat. 

Mr. Pook, consulted, as knowing more 
about. the accounts and: debtors than any 
man now alive, gave it as his opinion that 
they would need very careful handling, and 
managed, in the most delicate way imagin- 
able, to convey the impression that he-was 
the very man for the job. 

Vol. xxvi.—64, 
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Mr. Accountant listened quietly to all he 
had to say and then gave it as A/s opinion that, 
since the business was not to be carried on, 
leniency was unnecessary, and that the better 
plan was to put the whole of the accounts 
into the solicitors’ hands to be recovered with 
such promptness as the rigours of the law 
could enforce. 

The staff would 
be paid off forth- 
with, the stock dis- 
posed of by auction, 
and the place closed 
up. 

And Mr. Pook’s 
heart as he tramped 
home that night 
beat its “ Fifty-five ! 
fifty-five!” like the 
muffled drums at a 
funeral march. 

He had a month’s 
wages in his purse, 
and this was so much 
larger a sum than he 
was in the habit of 
carrying on his own 
account that he 
walked all the way 
home with his hand 
in his pocket, tightly 
grasping the money, 
as he always did 
when he went to the 
bank, though it was 
only two steps round 
the corner in Hol- 
born. And the 
burden of his wealth made him look askance 
at everyone he met lest he should have 
designs upon it. 

And he had a month’s holiday before him. 
And then? Ah, well, he must look round 
without loss of time. And—yes, he thought 
he would say nothing at home just yet—not, 
in fact, until he had secured another place. 
It was no good upsetting them, and if he got 
—that is, when he got another place, all 
doubt as to the future would be past and the 
announcement would have lost its sting. 

He would just go on as usual, go down to 
town at the usual time, come home at the 
usual time, parry Matt’s queries in the way 
he had grown hardened to, and in town he 
would see about getting another place. Mr. 
Accountant was a very decent fellow after 
all. He had done what was possibly the 
best thing for the creditors, and he had 
promised Mr. Pook to remember him if 
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anything turned up which he thought likely 
for him. And Mr. Pook was inclined to 
think, from the way he said it, that he would 
be as good as his word. He was not aware 
of the many thousands of similar promises 
Mr. Accountant had made in his time, nor 
of the infinitely small percentage of them 
that had ever been redeemed. And not 
knowing anything of this, and knowing for 
his age—fifty-five!—really very little of 
human nature and still less of accountants’ 
nature, he had faith in that slim promise and 
rested his hopes upon it, determining all the 
same to do what he could on his own behalf, 
in case Mr. Accountant should have heard 
of nothing for him within the month. 

He boldly told Brother Matt that night 
that Mr. Blore had gone on a journey, and 
would be away for some time, and con- 
gratulated himself on the brilliancy of the 
stroke that relieved him of the necessity of 
white-lying for some days to come, or weeks 
if he chose to make it so. 

He went down the next day as usual, and, 
so strong is the force of habit, found himself 
before he knew it outside the well-known 
door in Crump Street. It was locked, how- 
ever, and he no longer had the key or the 
right of entry. So, after gazing solemnly at it 
for a time, as one gazes at a tombstone, he 
went on into Farringdon Street and watched 
the boothmen gather from their roosting- 
places and begin to spread out their wares. 

Small dealers as they were, and grimy and 
unwashen, they had their regular avocations 
and their regular places of business, and the 
sight of them brought home to him with new 


point the melancholy fact that he was out of 


work. He bent his steps at once towards 
Fleet Street and made for the newspaper 
offices with a vehemence that seemed to 
imply doubt as to the fixity of their tenures 
or the stability of their standings. 

He turned to the advertisement pages 
with feverish haste and began a close hunt 
through their columns, with twisted brow and 
avidious finger, for the situation which he 
believed lay lurking there. 

The number of people wanting situations 
was appalling. It made his blood run cold. 
However, he went steadily through the 
smaller lists of vacancies, and picked out and 
made notes of some that seemed possible. 
None seemed quite what he wanted, and 
almost every one, with the bluff impertinence 
of a highwayman of old, bade him stand and 
deliver as to his age, experience, and salary 
required. With the two last he would have 
no difficulty, but to make an explicit state- 
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ment of his age—either one way or the other 
—and signed with his name—H’m !—well, it 
is rather a nasty knock in the face when you 
are, say, over forty. 

He bought some decent paper and en- 
velopes and a pen and a penny bottle of 
ink, and was for seeking some quiet corner 
at once in which to write his letters. It was 
distinctly odd to feel that he had no place to 
go to where he could write a letter—he who 
had written letters at one desk for nearly 
forty—that is to say, for over twenty years. 
And it made him feel lonelier than he had 
ever felt in his life before. 

There were places with'n arm’s length where 
he could have gone, but his sphere had been 
a very limited one and he knew nothing 
about them. 

He thought of going to some small 
restaurant, and then frugally bethought him 
that that must entail some expense, even 
though it were but trifling, and that as he 
must eat during the day he might as well 
postpone the writing till the eating time, and 
so kill two birds with one stone. 

And so he wandered about in very melan- 
choly mood, seeing more of the bustling life 
of the great hive than ever he had had time 
to see before, and growing more and more 
depressed as the day wore on and the in- 
vigorating effects of his breakfast wore off. 

He waited till the rush of midday diners 
should be over, and then sought out the 
quiet branch of a huge catering company 
and slipped into a remote corner and, after 
careful consideration of the bill of fare, 
ordered coffee and roll and butter at an 
inclusive cost of threepence halfpenny and 
no gratuity to the waitress, by strict order of 
the board. 

He was exceedingly hungry and the food 
was invitingly good. He dallied over it with 
enjoyment, and when he had assimilated the 
final crumbs felt strong enough to tackle his 
correspondence. 

His gentle request for permission to write 
a letter was graciously accorded by the 
energetic manageress, and he proceeded 
methodically to lay out his materials on his 
corner table and set to work. 

The first letter took him a very long time. 
He began with a rough draft and found 
himself in difficulties at once. 

Where was he to date from? Not from 
home, or the unheard-of arrival of letters 
there would arouse suspicion and excite 
questioning. Not from his present resting- 
place, for business men do not date business 
letters from restaurants. He bit an inch off 
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the end of his new penholder in the con- 
sideration of this matter. Finally he decided 
to write his letters, and then see the late 
Resident of Crump Street as to the practica- 
bility of having the replies sent to the old 
address, and of getting a loan of the key each 
morning for the purpose of obtaining them. 

Qualifications and salary required: they 
were easily set down. 

Now as to age! Yes, that was something 
of a facer. To state the plain fact in all the 
brutal simplicity of twin curly figures was out 
of the question. It was to condemn himself 
unseen and unheard. He consumed another 
inch of penholder before that matter was 


settled. 

But by degrees and with much corrugation 
of brow and much restless turning and twist- 
observant 


ing in his seat—the waitresses 









“THE OBSERVANT WAITRESSES WHISPERINGLY DECIDED THAT HE WAS 


WRITING POETRY. 


whisperingly decided that he was writing 

etry or an offer of marriage—he evolved a 
tatement which, while it fulfilled two-thirds 
of the obligations of the usual oath, left the 
remaining third lagging somewhat in the rear. 
[t was, in truth, the truth and nothing but the 
truth—but as to the whole truth——!_ Well, 
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it ran as follows: “In age I am something 
over forty, though unremitting attention to 
business duties in the somewhat confined 
atmosphere of a counting-house for close on 
twenty years has perhaps made me look some- 
what older than I really am. But, in energy 
and unrelaxing diligence in the performance 
of all duties entrusted to my care, I can 
truthfully claim to be in the prime of my 
vigour. And I need hardly say that the ex- 
perience gained in a somewhat arduous 
service would be placed unreservedly at the 
disposal of my employer.” 

Then he crossed out “close on” and care- 
fully inscribed above it the word “over ”— 
over twenty years—by way of impressing the 
reader with the fact that he was anxious to 
claim for himself the very utmost length 
of service possible. Oh, cunning, cunning 
Theophilus ! 

Then he carefully — tran- 
scribed the letter in his very 
best writing and read it over 
again, and almost hugged him- 
self with the enjoy- 
ment of its neatly- 
turned phrases and 
beautifully clear 
script. 

“Tf that don’t fetch 
em,” he said to him- 
self, “they’re—they’re 
duffers ; yes, duffers ! 
But it will. If they 
all answer I'll go 
round and see them 
all and pick out the 
pleasantest - looking 
face. I ought to be 
able to judge a man’s 
face by this time.” 

Then he made 
twelve careful copies, 
and just as stray 
clerks began drop- 
ping in for tea he 
packed up the re- 
mains of his writing materials, 


wondered vaguely what had 
shortened his penholder to 
such an extent, thanked the 


manageress for her kindness, 
and sped away to interview Mr. Resident as 
to the address for his letters. 

Mr. Pook was somewhat astonished at the 
magnificence of Mr. Accountant’s offices. 
His name was taken bya one-armed commis- 
sionaire, and presently Mr. Resident came 
out to him in the waiting-room. 
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“ Halloa, Mr. Pook!” cried Mr. Resident 
at sight of him. ‘“What’s up now? The 
old shop on fire ?” 

“ Not that I know of,” smiled Mr. Pook. 


“It was all right this morning. I just 
looked round 
“Couldn't keep away, I suppose. Moth 


and candle and all that. And what can I do 
for you, Mr. Pook ?” 

Mr. Pook unfolded his difficulty. 

“Don’t think I’m doubting Mr. A.’s pro- 
mise,” he was particular to explain as he 
began. ‘“ But there’s no harm in my looking 
round too, and if I should strike any- 
thing x 

“Quite right, old man. Your best friend’s 
always yourself. Don’t you wait for our old 
man. He’sa good old chap as things go, 
but if he had to do the half 
of what he promises to do 
he’d be a good deal older a 
man than he will be when 
he dies.” 

Mr. Pook could not quite 
follow the young 
man’s argument, but 
he had not time to 
go into it. He was 
making clear to Mr. 
Resident his reasons 
for not wishing the 
replies sent home. 

“You see, I 
haven’t told them 
anything about it 
yet,” he said, with 
the deprecating air 
of a schoolboy de- 
sirous of concealing 
a delinquency. And 
that was how it 
struck Mr. R. He 
laughed out, and 
asked, “* Why, what’s 
the odds? They 
won't lick you, will 
they ?” 

“Tt’s not that,” 
said Mr. Pook, “ but, 
you see, it would 
upset them so, and 
my brother Matt, 
he’s paralyzed, and 


Tabby, that’s my sister—well, I’d very much 


sooner they didn’t know anything at all about 
it till I’ve got hold of another place.” 

“T see,” said Mr. R., with an incorrigible 
twinkle in his eye and yet a feeling of quite 
a different kind down under his waistcoat. 






“IT WAS RATHER EERIE WORK SITTING 
THERE ALL ALONE.” 
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“That'll be all right, Mr. Pook. You call 
here any time you want the key and you can 
have it as long as We have it, and I hope 
things’ll turn up trumps. I'll jig the old 
man’s memory if I get the chance.” 

“T’ll be very much obliged to you,” said 
Mr. Pook. ‘Then he borrowed a pen and 
carefully inserted the old address into each 
of his letters. 

“Something should come out of that lot,” 
said Mr. R. “’Gad! I wish I could write 
like you, old man. They didn’t teach us 
like that where I went to school. Well, so 
long, and good luck to you!” And, as Mr. 
Pook shook hands and took his quiet depar- 
ture, he said to himself, “ Poor old chap ! 
he’ll never get a place in this world. He’s a 
hundred years out of date.” 

Mr. Pook did not 
think so, however, 
which was all the 
better for his peace 
of mind. He went 
on his way quite 
jauntily, delivered 
his letters at the 
newspaper offices, 
and went home at the 
proper time full of 
belief in the future. 

He duly got the 
key next day from 
the accountants and 
let himself into the 
deserted office. He 
felt like a ghost slip- 
ping into a tomb. 
He glanced timidly 
towards the private 
office and half ex- 
pected to see Mr. 
Blore moving about 
in it. Then he 
quickly opened the 
letter-box. 

There were two 
blessed letters for him, each 
asking him to call, and, fortu 
nately, at different hours. His 
spirits rose at the prospect. 
But, just in case nothing should 
come of these two chances, he 
very wisely utilized his spare 
time and his old desk in the preparation of 
more ammunition for the bombardment ol 
needy employers. 

It was rather eerie work sitting there all 
alone, locked in with all the memories of the 
past and the possibility of old Mr. Blore’s 
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spirit taking a look round to see how things 
were going with the old place. Three 
several times he heard suspicious sounds 
from the private office, which turned his back 
to goose-flesh and set him listening till the 
drums of his ears cracked with the strain. 
Then he decided aloud that it was rats and 
went on with his writing. And once so 
strong was the impression of a hand on his 
arm that he whirled off his stool with his 


hair bristling and his pen at the “ present,” 


but found nothing. But it had given him a 
shake, and he hastily packed his traps into 
his desk and his letters into his_breast- 
pocket, and set off for a walk before going 
to keep his first appointment. 

The first place was a big tea-warehouse in 
Mincing Lane. Theophilus felt well-disposed 
towards it. ‘Tabby was a connoisseur in tea, 
and doubtless the employés of the house 
would have privileges in the matter of price 
and quality. If he liked the principal’s face 
he was half inclined to close with it. But 
that did not rest with him. 

The young man who eventually came to 
interview him, after he had sent in his name 
and waited a considerable time in a room 
containing a table and two wooden chairs 
and a pervading smell of tea, seemed to him 
a mere boy. 

He was brisk and business-like to a degree, 
however, and if he rattled Mr. Pook’s nerves 
somewhat by the brusqueness of his manner 
and the harshness of his northern speech, 
Mr. Pook’s appearance, on the other hand, 
seemed to kick wide the door of his surprise 
and to keep it on the jar all the time. 

“Mr. Pook?” he asked, as he came 
hastily in and sat down at the table and 
stared questioningly at Theophilus. 

“Yes, sir!” very briskly, towards the 
reduction of his apparent age. 

“You have been accustomed to keeping 
accounts, Mr. Pook ?” 

“T have, sir, for—for 
years.” 

“ Stammers,” said the young man to him- 
self. And aloud— 

‘By double or single entry ? ” 

“‘ By single according to the custom of the 
house I was in, but I am, of course, con- 
versant with double.” 

“And you can balance books and draw 
out balance - sheets and _ profit - and - loss 
accounts and so on ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“I think we have your ideas as to salary, 
and you refer us to Messrs. Ampersand, the 
accountants, in Lombard Street. Yes, I see. 
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Well, I have one or two applicants still to 
see, Mr. Pook, and I will communicate with 
you shortly. Good morning!” 

And as Mr. Pook went hopefully down- 
stairs the young manager sat for a moment 
staring at the chair he had just vacated and 
murmured : “ Good heavens! he must be 
seventy-five at least.” Then he shook off all 
further consideration of Mr. Pook and started 
in full cry after his interrupted duties. 

After his usual mild refection Mr. Pook 
preened himself for his second call. He had 
been rather diffident about the first plunge. 
But it is the first step that costs, and after 
his—as he was pleased to consider it—satis- 
factory experience of the morning he felt 
bold enough to face a board of directors. 

No. 2 was not by any means so brusque 
in his manner as No. 1 had been. But 
No. 1’s_ business-like curtness, at all events, 
veiled his intentions and left room for hope, 
whereas No. 2’s unbusiness-like loquacity left 
no lurking-hole for doubt. 

He was a very large man, with an enor- 
mous stretch of waistcoat and a succession 
of chins running down into it, and his 
business was that of an advertising agent. 

He had just come in from lunch, and the 
sight of his waistcoat set Mr. Pook wondering 
what it must have cost to fill it. He was 
deposited in a very strong oak chair and he 
was smoking a very strong cigar. 

“ Pook ? Pook?” he. said, as Theo- 
philus was shown into his room. “ Let me 
see,” and he picked up a bundle of letters 
and began turning them over vaguely with a 
pudgy finger. “Remember the name. So 
like Spook. Can't lay my hand on letter at 
moment. Saw that ad. in the Chronicle, I'll 
be bound, Mr. Pook ?” 

“No, sir, the Ze/egraph,” said Mr. Pook. 

“Right! Zelegraph it was. Why didn’t 
he say so in his letter? Should always 
mention name of paper. Well, bring him in, 
unless you want to say something private 
about him first.” 

“T beg your pardon,” said Mr. Pook, much 
mystified. 

“Eh? Why, what’s the matter? Come 
about your son, haven’t you? Where is he?” 

“My son? Er—no, sir; it’s myself I’ve 
come about.” 

“You!” with a choke and a gasping laugh, 
which sent his cigar tumbling to the ground. 
“Oh, good heavens, Pook, don’t!” and he 
rolled about in his chair as though Mr. Pook 
had laid violent hands on him and tickled him 
almost to death. “Shouldn’t play practical 
jokes on a man of my size immediately after 
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lunch, Pook,” he wheezed, as he mopped his 
eyes and hung on to the arms of his chair, 
shaking like a sack of jelly. 

“T assure you, sir ” began Mr. Pook, 
not a little upset and very much in earnest. 
But the big man took a fresh grip of his chair, 
as though he feared 
another spasm, and 
wagged his head at him 
and said, “Wait a 
minute! Wait a 
minute!” and 
so they sat 
staring at one 
another. 















* Do you mean to tell 
me, Mr. Pook,” said the 
advertising man, when he 
thought he had got con- 
trol of himself, “that 
you came after that situation for yourself?” 

“ Yes, sir, I did.” 

“It’s too funny! Why, my good soul—— 
But maybe you’re not so old as you look. 
Did you state your age, etc., as per advertise- 
ment?” and he looked helplessly at the 
bundle of letters on the table. 

“1 did, sir.” 

“Then what the deuce made me——?” 
and he wagged his head again in amazement. 
“What did you say you were ?” 

_ Well. er—I said I was—er—over forty ; 
but 

But here the fat man clucked like a clock 
about to strike and Mr. Pook stood up to go. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” he said. “TI really am 
not so old as I look. The confined atmo- 
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sphere of a counting-fhouse for close on 
twenty years has perhaps added somewhat to 
the appearance of my age; but in energy 
and —- 
‘I remember—I remember,” gurgled the 
other. “A _ beautiful fist you do write— 
copperplate. But it’s altogether a 
younger man I want heré, Mr. Pook. 
lh), It’s possible, though, that I might 
a hear of something that would 
suit you, and if I do I'll let you 
know. Lots of ads. pass 
through my hands, and 
I’ll not forget you. 
Couldn't if I tried, 
anyway, and I 
won't.” 

“Thank you, 
sir. I’m anxious 
not to be out any 
longer than I can 
help. I have had 
only one situation 
in my life, and I 
lost it only through 
the death of my 
employer and the 
closing of the 
business.” 

“I won't forget 
you, Mr. Pook,” 
wagged the fat 
man, and Theo- 
philus was bump- 
ing his way among 
the snags of Fleet 
Street, regretting 
his years, but not 
altogether unhopeful of 
something coming of his 
last call, sooner or later, 
after all. 

And so with many variations, but always the 
same finale, it went on, and Mr. Pook’s hopes 
grew smaller and smaller as the days of his 
month grew fewer. 

Each morning found him at his desk in 
Crump Street, gloating over a letter if there 
was one for him, biting his penholder with 
vexation—it was his third, the other two had 
been consumed bit by bit—if the letter-box 
drew blank. 

The rest of the day he put in somehow or 
other. And at night he went home to 
Vauxhall Bridge Road and spun fairy stories 
about the hilarious doings of the day in 
Crump Street, and felt himself an exceeding 
great sinner. 

Keeping up a cheerful countenance at 
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home was perhaps the hardest work of this 
bitterly hard time. If you had seen his face 
as he wended homewards, melancholy to a 
degree, pinched with anxiety and as long as a 
fiddle, and then seen it as he climbed the 
heavenly stairs of the meagre little home, 
beaming valiantly with the recollection of the 
things that had never happened in this world 
and never would, you would certainly never 
have recognised him as the same man, but 
you would, I think, have recognised some- 
thing in him that was rather out of the 
common. If Miss Tabby had met him out- 
side she would certainly either have had a fit 
on the spot or would have passed him as a 
stranger, which would have been more to his 
liking. 

But time passed and nothing came, and 
Mr. Pook’s heart grew sick at thought of the 
fast-approaching day when his slender purse 
would clap its insides together without a 
solitary coin to keep them apart. And he 
would have to creep home and make con- 
fession ; and then—then he supposed they 
would have to pawn things for a time—till 
there was nothing left to pawn; and then— 
then he supposed it would have to be the 
workhouse. 

It was very bitter. Constant rebuffs are 
the kicks of fate and hope dies under them. 

The old book-barrows in Farringdon Street, 
however, gave him two oddly helpful experi- 
ences, one mental—and something more— 
and one exceedingly practical, both in their 
ways profitable. 

He was passing an hour rooting among 
the dééris one morning, when he quite acci- 
dentally turned up an ancient little prayer- 
book, and quite as mechanically read a line 
where it opened among the Psalms :— 

“ Nevertheless, though I am sometime 
afraid, yet put I my trust in Thee.” 

Its former ancient owner had underlined 
the words in red ink, and this it was that drew 
his eye to them. 

“Penny each, where you like,” said the 
stall-keeper, suavely. 

He closed the little book with a feeling of 
incongruity at its present position, and his 
hand wandered on in its search for nothing 
in particular. But the words had stamped 
themselves on his memory and they would 
not lie under. They rattled out from under 
the wheels of passing vans and hummed in 
the babel of the crowded street-—“I am 
afraid, yet put I my trust in Thee. My trust 
in Thee. My trust in Thee.” There was 
no getting away from them, and when he 
tramped on at last they tramped on with him. 
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He had never thought very deeply on such 
matters, not more deeply than most men. 
Now he thought, and found unlooked-for 
comfort in the thinking. 

He, Theophilus Pook, was afraid. Grim 
fear rode him night and day. The bleak 
outlook in front was a terror to him, a black 
horror. Hope was dead in him, strangled 
by his grisly rider. 

What was that man who wrote those words 
afraid for? His soul? That, in a general 
way, was how Theophilus had always thought 
of it. But suddenly, like the warming of a 
great fire, it dawned upon him that that other 
man had known the fear of the future just as 
he was knowing it. That that other man had 
known bodily extremity, just as he was know- 
ing it. Worse, perhaps, since sword and 
spear have sharper teeth than poverty and 
hunger. And in his bodily fear that other 
man had cried aloud to God for bodily help 
and succour. Yes, there was comfort in the 
thought, and he went on his way thinking 
about it, and hugging it close to his heart. 
And, the thought widening, he comprehended, 
for the first time in all his fifty-five years, 
that the great heart-cry of the struggling, 
fighting, stumbling Sweet Singer of old was 
the cry of a man, like himself, in direst dis- 
tress, in bodily fear and trembling at the 
troubles that menaced him. It was a reve- 
lation to him, as it has been to many a man, 
and it gave him a spring of comfort, as it 
has done many another. 

He came to himself in Piccadilly and 
found himself staring absently into the 
window of a great second-hand bookshop. 
And then came his second curious experience 
—the practical and profitable one, yet infi- 
nitely the smaller of the two. 

Facing him in the window were a couple 
of old volumes bound in faded vellum, one 
open at the title-page, the other closed in 
order to show the binding. Perhaps it was a 
fellow-feeling for their forlorn old age that 
attracted his attention. They were even 
more out of date than he was, but in their 
case age had only enhanced their value, 
instead of discounting it. And as he gazed 
vaguely at them they seemed somehow to 
grow familiar to him. 

Where had he seen them before, or some- 
thing like them ? 

Perhaps in one of the adjacent shops or 
in some window he had passed in his rambles. 
He could not remember, but it seemed to 
him that his acquaintance with them was of 
a more intimate character than that. 

They were entitled, “Some Rare Pieces, 
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Privately Printed,” by one Theophilus Nuthe, 
and the price marked on them was five 
guineas. It was the sight of his own name 
which had impressed him. It was so seldom 
that he came across it that when he did so 
it was like the sudden sight of an old friend 
after years of absence. 

He shook his head at the old books at last 
and wandered on. 

It was when he was meandering home- 
wards through the Green Park that he 
suddenly remembered. He had seen a 
volume exactly similar to those other two 
on one of the Farringdon Street barrows 
that very day. He was sure of it. He had 
turned over and looked into scores of books, 
and among them, unless he was very much 
mistaken, and he felt sure he was not, was a 
volume identical with those two in Picca- 
dilly. He remembered the very stall. It 
had a tarpaulin cover over it and the man 
had a red worsted scarf round his neck. He 
turned and made his way back to Piccadilly 
for another look at the old books and a note 
of the title, and then into Holborn, and so 
to Farringdon Street. And now he walked 
as other men walked—as if something 
depended on it. 

If he was right, and if both the volumes 
were there, and if they were all right, and if 
he could get them for a few shillings, why, it 
might give him another couple of weeks to 
find a place. It might just make all the 
difference in the world to all of them. 
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Quite a goodly array of “ifs,” and he 
walked briskly to meet them. 

But he was too late. The weather had 
gone murky and the owners of most of 
the barrows, despairing of more business for 
that day, had shut up shop and sought con- 
solation elsewhere. 

He- was so evidently restless and _pre- 
occupied that night that Brother Matt chal- 
lenged him on the subject, and he had to 
evolve a story on the spot about an order 
for Doloroso sherry received that day, which 
it was on his mind was in course of being 
wrongly filled and must be seen to the very 
first thing in the morning. 

That enabled him to get off a little earlier 
than usual, and he almost ran all the way 
from Vauxhall Bridge Road to Farringdon 
Street, and arrived there to find it still a desert 
from a literary point of view, and had to cool 
his heels like a rock in a turbulent stream for 
over an hour before the barrow-men began to 
trickle in and display-their wares. 

He watched cautiously for his man, but 
kept at a distance and worked slowly down 
the other stalls towards him, all a-flutter with 
anxiety lest some other keen-eyed prowler 
should have swooped down upon his prey. 

He got there at last and swept the stall 
with eyes like newly-pointed gimlets. There 
they were, both volumes, and as like the 
ones in Piccadilly—on the outside, at all 
events—as books could be. 

But he was much too clever to jump at 

- them at once. He spent quite 

( a long time turning over the 
pages of a Hebrew dictionary, 

and seriously weighed the 


* * TWO*AND-SIX THE LOT,’ SAID SCARF.” 
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advisability of investing in a battered Greek 
Testament, and priced them both, and raised 
the hopes of the man in the red worsted scarf, 
only to dash them rudely. But the man in 
the red worsted scarf was used to that. His 
life was made up of disappointments and 
compromises, and he showed no resentment. 

Finally, Mr. Pook laid a trembling hand 
on one of the vellum books and opened it 
casually, with his heart going eighty to the 
minute. 

“How much for this?” he asked, in a 
voice that sounded to himself like someone 
else’s. 

“Two of ’em. Two-and-six the lot,” said 
Scarf. “ Good.’uns, they are. I were asking 
five bob, and as a matter of fact I sold ’em at 
that, but he hadn’t the money on him and he 
never come back. They’re a bargain at two- 
and-six—a fair knock-out.” 

“H’m!” said cunning Phil. 
six! Say eighteenpence and 
about it.” 

“ Eighteen——! Tell you what—seeing 
as you're a reg’lar customer ”—he had never 
bought a book there in his life, but he had 
turned over a good many and the man knew 
his face—“ and just to start the day, say we 
split the difference and call it two bob. 
That’s fair, guv’nor! They're a bargain, I 
swear. But I’ve had ’em some time, and 
other chap don’t look like coming back, and 
business ain’t over brisk.” 

And presently, with the precious volumes 
carefully done up in a bit of old newspaper, 
Mr. Pook was hurrying westward. 

He stopped on the way and bought a 
sheet of brown paper, and then turned into a 
small restaurant and ordered a cup of coffee 
to brace his jangled nerves. He had brought 
a bit of indiarubber with him, and with this 
he went carefully over the volumes and 
removed any undesirable blemishes he could 
find, and then set out to consummate the 
adventure and gather in the spoil. 

He betook himself, not to the shop which 
already possessed a copy of his find, but to a 
rival almost alongside, slowly displayed the 
contents of his parcel to the young man at 
the counter, and asked, in the voice that was 
strange to him, “ Can you give me an idea of 
the value of these books ?” 

The young man picked them up and 
looked them over indifferently, and then, 
without a word, carried them away into a 
back office. 

He came back presently and said, “ Will 
you come in and speak to Mr. Vorles him- 


self?” and Mr. Pook followed him. 
Vol. xxv..—65. 
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Mr. Vorles was a thin, white-haired old 
gentleman sitting at a table littered with 
papers, and he had one of Mr. Pook’s books 
in his thin, white hands. 

“Do you wish to dispose 
volumes ?” he asked, quietly. 

“T came to—er—learn what they were 
worth, sir. But I should have no objection 
to disposing of them at a price.” 

*“* What price ?” 

“Might I ask what you would be inclined 
to give, sir? I have an idea of their value, 
but I may be wrong.” 

“And what do 
value ?” 

“ About five pounds or so, I should say,” 
said Mr. Pook, boldly, but with inward 
trepidation. 

“How did they come into your pos- 
session ?” 

“‘ Er—is that material to the—er—to the 
question ?” stammered Mr. Pook. “ They 
are——” 

“Only that we like to know with whom we 
are dealing. Books of this character are not 
picked up out of the street, you know.” 

Mr. Pook knew better, but did not think 
it wise to say so. 

“Oh, I can satisfy you amply as to my 
character,” he said. “I have held one 
situation for over forty years. With Mr. 
Blore, of Crump Street. Why, sir,” with 
sudden recollection, “it never struck me. 
We had a Mr. Vorles on our books 
there——” 

The old gentleman nodded. 

“Ten dozen of the ’51 port every year, if 
I recollect rightly,” said Theophilus, eagerly, 
feeling his foot on its native heath, so to 
speak. 

“Quite right,” said the old gentleman, 
“since the ’47 was finished. The ’51 is not 
up to it.” 

“There never was anything like the ’47, 
sir, and I suppose there never will be now.” 

“You and I will never see it, anyway. 
And so poor old Blore’s gone? What made 
him go that way ?” 

“Worry, sir. Some people, most people 
I might say, are very thoughtless as regards 
their accounts, and in our class of trade it 
was impossible to press them. I was witb 
Mr. Blore for over forty years and found him 
a good master.” 

** And what are you doing now ?” 

“T’m still on the look-out for a place, sir,” 
said Mr. Pook, forlornly, “and——” and he 
glanced at the books. 

“ And living on some old favourites,” said 
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Mr. Vorles. “Well, just put down your 
name and address on a slip there for my 
satisfaction. Suppose I offered you three 
guineas for these two, what would you say ?” 

“T think I should be inclined to take it, 
sir. You see—it’s a question of waiting till 
a place turns up—and, to tell the truth, I 
haven’t dared to tell them at home that I’m 
out. It would upset them so. And it’s over 
a month since - 

“ And who is there at home ?” 

“Only Brother Matt — he’s paralyzed 
through an accident—and Tabby.” 

“Who's Tabby? The cat?” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, sir. 
Tabitha.” 

“T see, Mr. »” and he glanced at the 
name on the slip. “Why, is that your 
writing ? I’ve _ known that writing for 
yes, as you say, for forty years, and wondered 
at it and at its continuance for so long. Sit 
down a moment, Mr. Pook, and let me 
think. 

“ How old are you ?” he asked, presently. 

“ Fifty-five, sir, in actual years, but in 
energy and——” He was beginning on his 


My sister 


circular letter again. 

“ Now, tell me, where did you lay hands 
on these books ?” 

“T bought them in Farringdon Street this 


morning for two shillings, sir,” said Mr. 
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Pook, and Mr. Vorles laughed out with 
enjoyment. ; 

“ That writing of yours is exquisite. Are 
you diligent in the performance of your 
duties ? ” 

Mr. Pook was quite too much overcome 
with a sudden flood of hope to dare to open 
his mouth. His lips twisted spasmodically 
in the vain attempt to keep straight. His 
eyes were very bright, but he did not see 
through them quite so well as usual at the 
moment. He wrestled one hand fiercely 
into his breast-pocket and thrust one of his 
letters in the direction of the misty Mr. 
Vorles, who took it and read it very delibe- 
rately. ‘There was an occasional flicker of 
amusement in the corners of his mouth as 
he read ; but Mr. Pook’s vision was still too 
much obscured to notice it. 

* A man who can write like that, and who 
can snap up bargains in books like this,” said 
Mr. Vorles, “ought not to be wandering 
about looking for a place. What did old 
Blore give you, Mr. Pook ?” 

“Two pounds a week, sir,” 
Pook, through his clenched teeth. 

“And you’d be willing to go on again at 
that—to begin with, at all events ?” 

“ Willing, sir? Oh, Heaven!” and Mr. 
Pook dropped his long, lean face into his 
trembling hands and sobbed silently. 


jerked Mr. 














The Making of Stars. 


By A. SaratH Kumar GuosH, F.R.A.S. 


NE of the greatest triumphs of 
astronomy in recent years has 
been to establish the wonderful 
fact that the creation of the 
world is not yet completed. 
Far from being worn-out and 
effete, the created world, taken as a whole, 
has countless ages yet to live. Astronomy 
has proved beyond a doubt that even now 
stars are in the actual process of formation: 
And since from each star a dozen planets 
may be born, and from each planet several 
moons, groups of heavenly bodies, each like 
our own solar system, 
may even now be 
coming into exist- 
ence. 

The probable 
method of the world’s 
creation was first 
enunciated more 
than a century ago 
by Laplace, a distin- 
guished French as- 
tronomer; but he 
could offer no visible 
proof of his theory. 
Now that visible 
proof Aas been sup- 
plied. According to 
his theory, the whole 
of our system at its 
beginning was filled 
with a _ cloud - like, 
light-giving sub- 
stance, which for the 
want of a better name 

called nebula. 
Under the force of 
gravitation — that is, 
mutual attraction of its particles—the 
nebula began to shrink. Now, as the external 
shape of the nebula was irregular, and like- 
se its internal density, the rate of shrinkage 
1s different in the various parts. Hence this 
equality in the forces of concentration 
nparted to the nebula a twisting motion 

hich under continued shrinkage became a 

omplete rotation, faster and faster as the 

rinkage went on. The rotation caused a 

ries of rings to be thrown off from the 

iter edge of the nebula. Some of these 
ngs broke up and formed independent 
Each independent mass in turn 
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Fic. 1.—Nesuta tn Canes VENATICI. 
The nebula is throwing off a mass from the main body. The 
cast-off mass, in the course of time, will become a new star. 


began to shrink, to rotate, and then to cast 
off portions from its own surface ; these, in 
turn, other smaller masses. Thus, from the 
original cast-off portions, systems of planets 
and satellites were formed — the original 
central body becoming the sun. Similarly 
other stellar systems, with their own planets 
and satellites. 

This, in brief, was Laplace’s theory- 
though, owing to the scarcity of powerful 
telescopes in those days, he could offer no 
direct proof of it. Certain cloud-like bodies 
were, indeed, seen in the heavens, but it was 
doubtful whether 
they were very dis- 
tant clusters of stars 


or objects of the 
nature of his sup- 
posed nebula. Then 


the spectroscope in 
the hands of Sir 
William Huggins 
effected a wonderful 
advance in our know- 
ledge. It proved 
beyond a doubt what 
had been only sus- 
pected before 
namely, that these 
objects were really 
huge masses of glow- 
ing gas. Finally, 
when in recent years 
the photographic 
camera was fitted to 
the telescope, the still 
more wonderful fact 
was established that 
some of these nebulz 
had forms or shapes 
irresistibly suggesting that they were really 
in a state of rotation, and actually throwing 
off rings of matter ! 

One of the best examples of such a nebula 
is shown in Fig. 1. It is distinctly spiral in 
shape, like a Catherine-wheel, and _instinc- 
tively suggests a rotary motion. The portion 
at the lower end is in the act of separation 
from the main body. In the course of time 
it will be completely sundered, and then will 
become the nucleus of a new star. How 
many thousand or million years it will take 
that star to come to full maturity is beyond 
human knowledge ; it is sufficient that the 
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human mind can 
see that maturity 
and realize its full 
brilliancy even 
by anticipation. 
This much at 
least seems 
reasonable: the 
nebula is so 
peculiarly de- 
fined that it will 
be possible to 
observe changes 
in it in the life- 
time of many of 
our readers. The 
astronomical 
photographer of 
the year 1950 will 
have fresh tidings 
to give us of this 
unborn star! 

For in the 
observation of 
nebule photo- 
graphy is of 
supreme value. 
Some of the most 
significant fea- 
tures in nebulz are invisible to the human 
eye, even when aided by the most powerful 
telescope. The human eye can catch impres- 
sions of an object only instant by instant; 
even then it soon gets tired, and the im- 
pression it has already received gets feebler 
and feebler with continued observation. If 
you stare at a distant object your first impres- 
sion will be the best ; after that it will appear 
to be fainter and less distinct. 

Not so a highly sensitive dry-plate (the 
old-fashioned wet - plate 
was useless, as it soon lost 
its sensitiveness). The 
dry-plate keeps sensitive 
for any length of time and 
never gets tired. The 
impression it receives 
each second is added to 
that it receives the next, 
and so on with each 
second of exposure. 
Placed in a camera fitted 
to a telescope, the dry- 
plate can be expesed to 
any spot in the sky for 
several hours at a stretch ; 
then the cap can be put 
on, and the next fine night Fic. 3. 
the plate exposed again ; 


Fic. 2. 


taneously. 
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NEBULA IN THE Great Bear. 
A beautifully formed spiral, showing several 





NEBULA IN Pisces. 
Viewed by us at a slight angle, one side being a 
little nearer to us than the other. 
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thus for many fine 
nights in succes- 


sion—till the 
plate is able to 
catch an object 
too faint to be 
seen by the 
human eye even 
through the most 
powerful tele 
scope. 

In Fig. 2 we 
see a further 
phase: several 
masses are being 
flung off from the 
nebula simul- 
taneously; at 
least three dis- 
tinctly — one at 
the top left-hand 
corner and two 
on the right. 


This nebula, 

situated in the 

Great Bear, is 

most fortunately 

masses thrown off simul- . i, 

The nebula is viewed by us perpendicularly. placed with re 
gard to us; our 

earth is in such a position that we are 


enabled to view it quite perpendicularly. 
Scattered at random all over the sky, it 
was to be expected that the various nebulze 
would be seen by us at different angles. 
This one, perhaps the most beautiful speci- 
men yet obtained by celestial photography, is 
happily seen with its full surface turned 
towards us. In Fig. 1 the nebula was inclined 
at a slight angle, one side being a little nearer 
to us than the other. In like manner Fig. 3, 
representing the nebula 
in Pisces. 

The oblique angle of 
our view is far more 
marked in Fig. 4. This 
nebula, situated in Andro 
meda, is of peculiar inter 
est. First, it is sufficiently 
large and bright in the sky 
to be seen even by the 
naked eye. Secondly, it 
shows two masses com 
pletely separated from it, 
and already far advanced 
in the process of star 
formation. A stage farther 

a little more concentra 
tion of matter under their 
own gravitation—and they 
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We now come to the anomalies 
among nebulz. Just as there are 
“freaks ” among human progeny, so 
among the children of the sky. 
Fig. 6, which shows the nebula in 
Cygni, seems to be like an ascend- 
ing spiral. What peculiar, and per- 
haps conflicting, causes have com- 
bined to produce this shape is at 
present beyond human knowledge. 
Here, again, must we wait the flight 
of time, except that the form is 
so uncommon that perhaps a far 
shorter period of waiting will reveal 
to us distinct changes. Then the 
accumulation of many evidences, 
gathered from various parts of the 
heavens, may, perhaps, enable us to 
deduce a law of nebular progress. 

The shape in Fig. 7 is also singu- 
lar: the whole of the nebula has 
gone to form a complete ring 
around a central body. In its pre- 
sent state its relationship to the 
central body seems to be much the 
same as that of a ring of Saturn to 





Fic. 4.—Nesuca in ANDROMEDA, 
Visible to the naked eye. This nebula has thrown off two masses, one above 
and one below, which are already far advanced in star-formation. 


will flash forth upon the world as _ full- 
born stars. Already the one on the upper 
side of the nebula shows a definition of out- 
line that is almost star-like ; and though this 
definition is now lacking in the one on the 
lower side, the future photographer will have 
to report to us what progress it has made in 
attaining full maturity. What exact length 
of time must elapse before that can happen 
none can tell ; for this particular branch of 
astronomy is still in its infancy. 

Fig. 5 is of importance because of a 
different reason. The spiral nebula in it is 
viewed in much the same degree of oblique- 
ness as the one in the former figure. But 
there is a second nebula in it (at the top 
left-hand corner) that looks like a mere bar 
of luminous matter. What does it represent ? 
Let us reason fora moment. A silver plate 
stuck against a wall and viewed perpen- 
dicularly will appear circular in outline ; 
but if it be seen obliquely its outline will 
appear to be oval in shape. Thirdly, if it be 
seen edgeways, it will seem to be a mere bar 
of silver. Now, applying the reasoning to 
the various nebulz, we conclude that whereas 
the one in Fig. 2 was seen perpendicularly— 
and the spiral nebula in this present Fig. 5 
viewed at an oblique angle—the mere bar of 





Fic. 5.—A Parr or Nesut# in THE Great BEAR. 
. : This photo. is of singular interest : it shows two nebula—the 
nebula in the same photo. is really another _ lower one, a spiral, is viewed by us obliquely ; the upper one (at 
= the top left-hand corner) is seen completely edgeways, and thus 
spiral, but seen completely edgeways. appears as a mere luminous bar. 
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Fic. 6.—Nesvuta in CyGnt. 


Note the extraordinary shape taken by this nebula. It looks 
like an ascending spiral. A fresh photo., taken at the middle 
or end of this century, might reveal distinct changes 


that planet. But there is a difference: where- 
as the rings of Saturn are likely to remain 
unaltered in. shape, in the case of this nebula 
an alteration is probable—perhaps hastened 
or intensified by the presence of an outside 
body (seen on the right 
of the nebula). In time 
the ring may break up ; 
and that in itself will 
hasten its progress in 
star-formation. 

In one sense astro- 
nomy is specially a 
science of prediction 
whether the prediction 
be of eclipses, tides, or 
sun-spots. But of all 
the discoveries of astro- 
nomy in recent years 
there are few that form 
a better subject for 
such a prediction than 
the nebula in Fig. 8. 
It is called the “Dumb- 
bell Nebula” — from 
its elongation up and 


Fic. 7.—Rin@ Nesuta in Lyra. 
At present it forms a complete ring round the central body 
(like a ring of Saturn), but in time it may break up and 
become a star by itself. 
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down, with a distinct head at each end. The 
inference is that this elongation will increase 

till the joining bar will get thinner and 
the two heads larger. Then the latter 
will begin to rotate round each other—much 
in the same way that two men may hold a 
stick and spin over the ground—till suddenly 
the bar will break and the two heads become 
separate bodies ; yet owing to their initial 
rotation they will still revolve round each 
other. Thus this “ Dumb-bell Nebula” wed// 
ultimately become a double star. 

The after-history of stars, once fully born, 
is also of great interest ; they all have to pass 
through various stages—infancy, childhood, 
youth, full maturity, decline, death. Among 


Fic. 8.—‘‘ Dums-nELL Nesuca” tn VULPECULA. 
Already it is elongated up and down, with a distinct head at 


each end. In time the elongation will increase, the bar become 
thinner, and the heads larger. Then the bar will break off, and 
the nebula become a double-star. 


the many stars ob 
served by us some are 
red, some white, others 
violet. We know the 
difference between red 
heat and white heat. 
Can it then be that the 
white stars are much 
hotter than the red? 
It must be so. Those 
stars that have just 
begun to shrink are 
not very hot ; but those 
in which the shrinkage 
has continued further 
are much hotter 

because more heat is 
squeezed out of them 
from their interior to 
wards their surface. If 
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you dip a sponge in a bucket of water, and 
then lifting up the sponge start squeezing it, 
gently, gradually, the water will begin to run 
out at the surface; and if you gradually 
increase the pressure the larger will be the 
quantity of water running out at the surface. 
The same thing happens with a star. As the 
shrinkage continues faster and faster, more 
and more heat is given out at the surface. 
As its upper layers come nearer the centre, 
heat is mechani- 
cally evolved by 
the terrific pres- 
sure and gradually 
imparted to the 
surface—in some 
cases the internal 
glowing matter 
actually breaking 
out in violent 
eruption through 
innumerable 
“craters” at the 
surface. But 
when the star can 
shrink no more it 
can give out no 
further heat. 
Then the star will 
begin to cool by 
losing its heat to 
the surrounding 
space—just as the 
sponge, after the 
squeezing is fini- 
shed, gets dry in 
the surrounding Fic. 
alr. Then the Photo. taken on 20th Sept., 1901. 
star will be in its 
decline, its old 


age. Thus a 
red star is one that is either in its infancy 
or in its dotage. And when aé// the 


heat has been given out it will be dead. 
For of the actual existence of dead stars 
there can be no doubt, though we cannot see 
them. The regularly variable light of the 
star Algol can only be accounted for on the 
supposition that it has a dead and invisible 
companion, which revolves round it and at 
fixed intervals comes in front of it and 
partially obscures it from our view. 

Finally, even as we know of dead and 
dying stars, so also are we sometimes gifted 
with the vision of the very birth of a new 
star. There has been no greater sensation in 
the history of astronomy than that which 
iccompanied the birth of the “ New Star of 
the New Century” (Fig. 9). It blazed out 
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to the right between two stars (the circle does not belong to the photo., and is mere 
indicate the required place). 
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into sight in the early morning of February 
22nd, 1go1. Its rise was so rapid that, on the 
night of February 23rd, it reigned supreme as 
the dominant star of the northern hemisphere 

having a brilliancy much greater than that 
of a star of the first magnitude. At that 
point it was a white star, having reached 
an intrinsic splendour eight thousand times 
that of our sun. Then as suddenly it began 
to decline ; in a few days it became a red 





—Tue New Srar in Perseus. 

The star is in the middle at the cross (the cross being merely due 
to the telescopic adjustment). The nebula all around the star is dead, but was made visible by the 
light of the star. In the place indicated by the circle there is a portion of the nebula proje ting out 


y inserted to 


star, and red it remained for several months 

spasmodically fluttering to regain its lost 
brilliancy, then gradually fading away. After 
a brief notoriety, “one crowded hoyr of 
glorious life,” it sank back to its former 
obscurity. 

How it had come into existence none can 
tell. Perhaps it was already there as an 
unborn star ; then some sudden catastrophe 
caused a tremendous shrinkage and outburst 
of heat and light—some terrific eruption 
(like that of our own volcanoes) breaking 
up its surface and revealing the fiery gulf 
beneath. Or perchance it was a dying star, 
its surface grown cold and dark, its interior 
still glowing—even as our own sun will 
become in the course of ages. Then some 
wandering body, caught up by its attraction, 
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began to fall towards it—reached it, ripped 
open its surface. Thus was the sudden blaze 
of heat and light evolved. 

Not satisfied with dominating the heavens 
for a time, this new star in Perseus heralded 
a new discovery in astro 
nomy. A set of photos., 
taken after the birth of the 
star, revealed the presence 
of a nebula all around it. 
But the same region had 
been carefully photo- 
graphed defore the birth of 
the star and no nebula 
had been detected. The 
deduction obvious. 
The nebula always 
there, but it was dead. It 
had lost its own light ; for 
some reason it had failed 
to become a star—in fact, 
was stillborn. Then the 
reflected light of the new 
star reached it and enabled 
us to see it. Thus the 
existence of dead nebulze 
was established beyond a 
doubt even as that of 
dead stars had been. 

Wonder upon wonder ! 
This consideration led to am. oe 
a stupendous revelation. 
The photo. showing the 
nebula (Fig. 9) had been 
taken on September 2oth, 1901. Fifty-four 
days later, on November 13th, another 
photo. was taken (Fig. 10). Extraordinary 
changes had occurred in the nebula! The 
wisps on the upper regions had vanished ! 
On the other hand, a mass noticed in Fig. 9 
had visibly shifted in Fig. 10 ; for, looking at 
the top of Fig. 9, on the right-hand side 
(where a circle is drawn around the part in- 
dicated) a little portion of the nebula will be 
noticed just projecting out between two stars. 
In the corresponding place in Fig. 10 the 
nebula has already cleared the stars. 

The conclusion is inevitable. Could the 
nebula travel at the enormous rate of two 
hundred thousand miles per second? Im- 
But “ght could (to be exact, at 


was 
was 


pe »ssible ! 
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Observatory, Yerkes Observatory, Dr. Isaac Roberts, F.R.A.S., 
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the rate of one hundred and eighty-seven 
thousand miles per second). Imagine a row 
of snow-clad peaks successively lit up by the 
rising sun. The peaks do not move, but the 
illumination passes on from peak to peak. 


Tue New STAR PHOTOGRAPHED FIFTY-FOUR DAYS LATER (13TH NOV.). 
The little bit of nebula indicated by the circle has travelled farther to the right, and is 
now clear of the stars—the length of movement in that seeming bit of nebula being about 


800,000,000,000 miles ! 

In the same manner with the nebula: the 
light of the new star reached it and made it 
visible to us. The illumination passed along 
the nebula from region to region, and as the 
original blaze died out so also the first-lit 
regions vanished first. In Fig. 10 the illumi- 
nation has just reached the elongating mass 
indicated by the circle. 

Final marvel! Measuring the plates and 
taking the velocity of light into account 
also the exact dates of these photos.—we 
come to the conclusion that, although this 
star was seen by us in 1901, it really flashed 
upon the universe in 1605, early in the reign 
of James I. The star lived and died three 
centuries ago. We have only just received 
the tidings ! 


For permission to reproduce these photos. the author is indebted to the directors of the Lick 


and Mr. W. E. Wilson, F.R.A.S. 




















The Head of the Firm. 


By GEORGE MAKGILL. 


ES, the war dissolved the only 
partnership to which I ever 
belonged. What do I mean? 
Fill up again and I'll tell you. 

In those early days of the 
fighting many of us could not 
there would really be serious warfare ; 
and when it did come it rather took our 
breath away. We had plenty of warning, too, 
had we been anything but blind. I suppose, 
though, it is always easy to see things after 
wards. 

On the day before the outbreak I remem- 
ber seeing fires upon the ranges—not irregular 
bush-burns, but small, well-defined smokes, 





believe 


sometimes one, sometimes two or three 
together. In those days I did not know 
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enough to recognise a native telegraph at 

ork ; but I recollect thinking it strange, and 
noticing something peculiar in the eye of 
the old Maori woman, who had brought a kit 


of peaches, when she caught sight of those 
66. 
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Neverthe- 
There had 
been an unusual stir among the natives of the 
Fa (fortified village), too, and once or twice, 
while riding through the tea-trees on the Flat, 


same quick columns of smoke. 
less, I suspected no treachery. 


I heard voices, and the sound 
of natives passing stealthily. 

Some of the older settlers had sent their 
wives and families down-country ; others had 
carried themselves and all their portable 
goods into rough blockhouses for safety. 
But we youngsters laughed at them for a 
pack cf old women and stayed where we 
were. 

We paid dear for our foolhardiness. 

It came on a Sunday night. ‘There were 
Bob Longman, chap, who was my 


of parties 


pe or 


R, BOB? ASKED BLAIR 


partner, Big David Blair, who had the next 
place to ours, and myself—the three of us 
playing crib in our little two-room house. 
Bob was holding good cards and the luck ; 
but he didn’t look happy. He seemed un- 
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easy and queer that night, and somehow his 
manner infected me to some extent. I don’t 
pretend to explain what it was—whether we 
had any presentiment of what was coming 
or not. But I know it was an unpleasant 
sensation. 

“What’s the matter, Bob?” asked Blair, 
who was always cheery, noticing my partner’s 
depression ; “you look as if you were just 
going to be tomahawked ! ” 

A strange look crossed Longman’s face 
and then he laughed. 

“Tf I got tomahawked it would be rough 
on Jim,” he said, “to lose the ead of the 
firm |” 

He was quick at an answer and had a lot 
of dry humour in him, had poor old Bob. 

Just as he said that Blair’s dog, which was 
lying on the veranda outside, gave a low 
growl. 

““What’s the matter, boy ?” asked he, and 
the dog whined and came and stood in the 
doorway looking in at us. 

“ Lie down, Scamp !” said his master. 

The dog obeyed and we went on playing. 

About ten minutes afterwards the dog 
began growling again and went snuffing along 
the veranda with his nose up. 

“What's the matter with old Scamp?” I 
asked. “There must be somebody about.” 

“He does that sometimes when he hears a 
strange dog bark,” replied Blair. “ He’s all 
right ; come here, Scamp !” 

The dog came in and lay down at his 
master’s feet. He became quiet, but. some- 
how I was not satisfied. I rose and went to 
the window. There was a bright moon. 
The house stood on a small rising ground, 
and the paddoek in front fell away clear to the 
road on the edge of the swamp. The road 
wound along the low ground and disappeared 
into the bush on a ridge half a mile away. 
Not a soul was in sight on paddock or track ; 
but a mob of sheep near the house were 
standing in a knot, with all heads lifted 
towards the distant bush. 

“The sheep are frightened,” I said, as I sat 
down at the table again. “There must be a 
strange dog about.” 

For some time the game went on quietly, 
and even Longman was becoming cheerful, 
when on a sudden Scamp, from his place at 
his master’s feet, growled again and raised his 
head with ears pricked. 

He listened a moment ; then ran on to the 
veranda barking furiously. 

“ Confound that brute !” 
ing up. “What can be the 
him ?” 


said Bob, jump- 
matter with 
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He looked out. 

“T can see nothing,” he said. 

And play was once more resumed. 

Still the dog kept barking, running up and 
down excitedly ; and at last I got up and 
went out to quiet him. The night was still— 
almost unnaturally so, it seemed to me. A 
very faint air was stirring, and the clouds 
drifted slowly from the west. In the pad 
dock towards the swamp was no sign of living 
thing, and I walked round to the back of the 
house. Before me trotted the dog, growling 
still. On that side the ground was covered 
with fern-clumps as high as a man, and 
sloped upwards to the hills and the thick 
bush. Everything appeared quiet, yet the 
dog continued restless, and ran up and down 
with his hair bristling. In the shadow of the 
house I must have been invisible from the 
open ground, and, as I stood there, suddenly 
a dark fern-clump seemed to stir. I was 
perfectly still. A patch of shadow behind a 
bush of bracken moved, then glided swiftly 
on to the next. And at that across the fern- 
dotted clearing flitted one dark shape after 
another, passing silently from clump to clump 
The night became filled with soft movement. 
A dry fern-stick cracked ; then all was still. 
I turned back into the house. 

I suppose my face told 
dropped his cards and said, “ Halloa! 
thing up?” 

Big Blair rose and went to the window, 
stood a moment looking, then turned to me. 

“Have you any guns in the place?” he 
asked, perfectly coolly. 

We had one old double-barrel, and it was 
loaded, but not another atom of ammunition 
did we possess. I handed the gun to Blair 
He gave a glance at the caps, then blew out 
the light. 

“Things look ugly,” said he, “but they 
may mean no harm. I'll just go out and see.” 

“They are trying to surround the house,’ 
cried Bob, who had been looking from the 
window. 

Big Blair made no reply, but walked as 
calmly as could be straight into the veranda, 
and stood there in the full light of the moon. 
There was a report. A _ bullet strutk the 
veranda post and sent the splinters flying 
about his ears. He came back into the 
house. 

“They seem to mean business,” said he, 
grimly, wiping the blood from a slight cut in 
his cheek. “No use staying here without 
ammunition. We must make a dash for tt 
before they are ready. Out by the back way 
we shall get some cover among the fern.” 


tales, for Bob 
any- 

















Outside there was dead silence. 

I looked out of the door and could hardly 
believe there was danger in that peaceful 
moonlight calm. Yet I knew well we were 
in desperate case. I made one step out ; 
then I confess my heart failed me. Had we 
been actually under fire at the moment it 
would have been easier; but it looked so 
homelike and safe in the familiar room, and 
outside were those grim, silent shadows. As 
I looked the moonlight glinted on a gun- 
barrel. I had never been under fire, and, to 





tell the truth, was horribly afraid 
l'o be shot at with any pleasure 
is a game requiring practice ; and 
novice does not realize how 
very seldom a bullet really does 
iny damage. So I hung back. 
'hen Blair pushed past me, gun 

hand, and I envied him his 
coolness and felt ashamed of my we 
own lack of courage. 

“Come on, boys !” he said, and rushed out. 

[ caught up an axe from the corner and 
lollowed. As we emerged from the shadow 
of the house into the moonlight half-a-dozen 

rn-clumps flashed fire. The bullets came 

rackling against the wooden walls of the 

use behind us, but no one was hit. I 
ducked my head and ran. 

lhe Maoris’ set up a wild yell and came 
tumbling after us, firing as they came. I 


the 


HAD RUN STRAIGHT INTO AN 
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heard the bullets go ping! ping! past my 
ears, and the thuds as they struck the 
ground all about us. We headed uphill. 
Our only hope was in reaching the bush, 
where was some chance of eluding our 
attackers. Blair was leading; Bob next ; 
and I brought up the rear. We were all fair 
runners, but against the half-naked enemy 
had little chance. I heard the drum of 
their heavy tread behind me, and the thud of 
bare feet draw out from the crowded sound 
and come nearer. Then suddenly Blair 








¥Y OF THE ENEMY.’ 


ITHER PART 


turned, dropped on one knee, and, as I shot 
past him, fired. I heard a yell behind ; and 
up he came, caught and passed me in a few 
yards, and was soon at the side of Bob again. 
The sounds of pursuit grew fainter. We 
had nearly reached the bush, and I was 
beginning to think we had shaken off our 
assailants, when in a moment the fern all 
about us sprang into dark life. We had run 
straight into another party of the enemy. 
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I have only the vaguest idea of what 
happened. I saw Blair fire full in the face 
of the nearest Maori and in an instant fell 
another with the butt. I heard Bob say, 
“Oh, Heaven!” Then a big Maori came 
towering over me ; and I felt the axe I held 
go crunch into something. A black mass 
pitched headlong towards me, wrenching the 
axe-haft from my grip, and rolled at my feet. 
Then I turned and ran for life down the hill 
to my right. The natives followed hot-foot. 
In pushing through the high fern a heavy 
dew had soaked my clothes, and while I was 
clogged by their weight the Maoris were 
almost naked, and ran barefoot. They were 
armed, too, and even my axe was gone. My 
wind began to fail me. I heard their tread 
come up on me and their heavy breathing 
was in my ears. I began to wonder how 
a tomahawk in one’s brain felt and 
whether it hurt much. A cloud came up 
over the moon. I recollect being struck by 
the beauty of the sky effects. 

The thud of naked feet was close upon 
me; then, suddenly, I crashed through a 
fringe of fern and fell head-first into an open 
drain. Although dazed by the shock I was 
not much hurt. I had turned over as I fell 


and had landed on the broad of my back, 
and as I lay there looking up a big, dark mass 


flew across the narrow strip of sky above me. 
I held my breath. Another dark figure 
bounded over the drain, and another and 
another. In the darkness the natives had 
not seen me fall, and thought I was still 
ahead of them. I was just blessing my luck 
and beginning to wonder how Big Blair had 
fared when my piece of sky was suddenly 
obscured, and with a guttural grunt a great 
Maori came down face-first on top of me. 

hen began a strange fight. The man 
had a tomahawk in his right hand, but so 
narrow was the drain that he could not get 
his arm back to strike. In spite of his huge 
size and strength and of my being under 
him I had the advantage. For I was slim 
and could use my arms to some purpose, 
while his great shoulders were jammed in 
the drain. 

I caught his wrist with my left hand, and 
with my right groped for his windpipe. He 
threw back his head and tried to rise, but I 
got my legs about his and held on. If he 
gave a cry I was done for. I found his 
throat, got a good grip, and hung on. He 
struggled and tried to wrench his tomahawk 
free ; but I stuck to him with all my might, 
and presently felt his wrist slacken, felt him 
weaken and sag forward upon me. Still I 
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held on, for I dared not let go. The smallest 
sound might tell the other natives where I 
lay, and my life depended on my grip. 

How long I lay there I do not know. But 
I had at last relaxed my stiffened fingers from 
the man’s throat, and had set to work 
cautiously to drag myself from under him, 
when a smell of burning caught my nostrils. 
Then smoke began to roll in dark coils 
across the sky above. I heard the crackle of 
advancing flames, and realized that the enemy 
had fired the fern, hoping to drive me into 
the open. The roar of the fire drew nearer 
and nearer. The smoke clouds overhead 
grew ruddy and throbbed to the leap of the 
flames. The air came in fiery whirls through 
the narrow space where I lay, and the heat 
grew intolerable. 

At length I could endure it no longer. It 
seemed better to die in the open than to 
be burned alive in that hole. I dragged 
myself from under the dead man, seized the 
tomahawk from his hand, and stood up. As 
I did so the flames came licking through the 
ferny covering of the drain. I gasped as I 
drew in the red breath of the fire ; and the 
hair frizzled upon my head as I turned and 
ran along the drain. 

That was a wild race. At the place where 
I had fallen into it the ditch was about five 
feet deep; but I knew it shallowed to a 
foot or two at the end to which the fire was 
driving me. Behind were the long marching 
ranks of flame, in front the watching 
enemy. But I had not time to realize the 
difficulties of my position. The fire flew 
before a rising wind, and I could do no more 
than just keep ahead of it. 

And then another glare and smoke broke 
out in front of me. For a moment I thought 
that they had lighted the fern in that direction 
also, in order to have me _ between the two. 
But, no—they had set the house on fire. 

Strange as it may seem to say so, that gave 
me comfort. Not four miles away was 
camped a party of the Mounted Rifles, and, 
although the fern-fire might attract little 
attention, the sight of a burning house must 
be noticed. Even in my extremity I almost 
laughed as I thought how the Maoris had 
themselves given the alarm. 

But I was in a pretty strait. The drain 
was shallowing every foot. Already I had to 
bend nearly double to keep my head below 
the ground-level, and at every stride conceal 
ment became less possible. I dared not 
stop, for the fire was behind. It drove me 
on yard by yard. The drain scarcely 
covered me to the waist. I went down 
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and crawled upon hands and knees, with 
my head among the fern, and heard the 
fire roar behind me as it gained. 

Then, when the ditch was no more than 
two feet deep, I suddenly found myself in 
open ground, with the glare of the burning 
house full on my face. And at the same 
moment I heard the sound of voices talk- 
ing in Maori, and apparently not twenty 
yards away. 

I threw myself flat on my face. At least I 
was safe from the fire there, and for some 
moments lay with pulses drumming in my 
ears, and all about me the roar of flames, the 
crackle of burning fern, and the wandering 
voices of the natives searching the scrub for 
me. I suppose I had lain there 
five minutes—though it seemed 
an hour—when the tail of the 
fire coming up close behind 
drove me on. I dared not raise 
my head, but wriggled along 
the bottom of the ditch on my 
stomach, stopping at every yard 
or two to listen intently for 
any sound of the enemy. But 
save for the noise of the fire 
not a sound broke the mid- 
night silence. I began to 
think the natives had given up 
the chase and gone, and had 
cautiously raised my head to 
look about me, when at my 
back came an outburst of loud 
laughter. I turned. And there, 
looking down at me, were half-a- 


dozen great, strapping young 
warriors, stripped to the skin 
and painted with red ochre, 


which glowed like blood in the 
lurid glare of the blazing house. 

They had been following me 
quietly, amusing themselves with 
watching my elaborately cautious 
movements. 

Fight was hopeless ; they were 
six to one, all with firearms. 
scape was just as impossible. 
At the first start of my surprise 
I had leapt to my feet, toma- 
hawk in hand, with some desperate instinct 
of fight—only to find myself covered by a 
row of grim muzzles. 

There is a point beyond which fear itself 
cannot go. The very hopelessness of my 
position seemed to dull my nerves. What 
prompted me to do so I know not, but 
there, under the very muzzles of their 
sat down on the side of the 


muskets, I 
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drain and began to fill my pipe, as many an 
old smoker does when thinking out some 
puzzle. I suppose the natives were surprised, 
for they lowered their gun butts and stood 
looking down at me for a moment. 

That second or two saved me. 

Even as I sat in the dull apathy of despair, 
pressing down the tobacco into the bowl, I 
heard a sudden stir and a murmur among my 
captors, and, looking up, saw that all were 
gazing toward the bush beyond the house. 

A single shot cracked. And then the 
whole black front of the forest spat fire, 
and a volley of bullets came pattering like 
hailstones about my ears. There was a yell 
from the knot of Maoris, and two out of 


‘THEY HAD BEEN FOLLOWING ME QUIETLY.” 


the six rolled over. Three wheeled and ran, 
but another of them fell before he had made 
a yard. The last one, cooler than the rest, 
turned upon me. 

I shall not readily forget the seconds that 
followed. In dreams that picture comes 
back to me across the peace of thirty years. 
Behind me was the blazing house ; before 
me the burning fern-ridge ; and against the 
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glare towered up the huge bulk of the Maori, 
in his right hand a long tomahawk raised to 
strike, in his left a dark rounded thing, which 
I was to recognise later. The light from the 
flaming house, mingled with moonlight, fell 
full on his face, and never shall I lose the 
fiendish expression of it—the tattooed skin 
like brown carved wood, the white rows of 
teeth, the fierce glare of the wide, glittering 
eyes. He came at me with a howl of fury, 
swinging his tomahawk. Standing knee-deep 
in the ditch, I saw the axe-blade flash as he 
struck, ducked to the left, and as I did so 
instinctively, with a left-handed swing of the 
tomahawk in my hand, aimed full at his legs. 
Down he came headlong with a screech that 
mingled in my 
ears with a 
ringing British 
cheer andarattle 
of musketry. 
Something flew 
from the man’s 
hand as he fell 
and struck me 
on the chest. 


I seized it as I 
rolled over with 
his axe 
in my 


broken 
right 
shoulder-blade. 
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The next thing I remember is finding 
myself sitting on the side of the ditch in the 
midst of a ring of white faces. Big Blair 
was supporting me, and I was staring stupidly 
at an object that I held upon my knees. 

And then suddenly my eyes seemed to 
clear, and I saw the pallid, wide-eyed face of 
poor old Bob looking blindly up at me. At 
my feet lay the body of the Maori who had 
killed him, my tomahawk buried in his thigh, 
and—well, the troopers did not always give 
quarter in those days. 

Do you see that group of pine trees on 
the ridge there? To the left is a little pile 
of grass-grown bricks that marks the spot 
where the old house stood, and just at 

the back of the 
plantation you'll 
find a white 
stone, and un- 
der it lies the 
“Head of the 
Firm.” 

Ah, well, 
well! How the 
old days come 
back when one 
starts yarning ! 
And it was 
thirty years 
ago ! 

















N one of the few warm days 
of the past summer Mr. 
Justice Phillimore, one of His 

Majesty’s judges of the King’s 
Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice, with the as- 
sistance of his valet and his private secretary, 
attired himself with historic scrupulosity in 
his official robes, summoned a four-wheeled 
cab, and appeared in all the majesty of scarlet 
and ermine, sash, sable cap, stole, and full- 
bottomed wig before eight-and-forty young 
ladies at a school in York. When the 
astonishment of the fair pupils had partially 
subsided, the learned judge explained that he 
had not appeared thus amongst them, instead 
of in a frock-coat and top-hat, for the purpose 
of creating a sensation. “ Judges’ robes,” 
he said, solemnly, “are never worn for the 
sake of dressing up, but to impress both him- 
self and others with the awe and majesty of 
the law.” 

Albeit he may not have suspected it, Sir 
Walter Phillimore was only repeating in this 
instance the sentiment of a certain cleric of 
the Middle Ages who, when a foreigner, 
struck by the parti-coloured raiment of our 
serjeants-at-law, asked why they should 
“resemble King’s jesters abroad, one-half 
blue and the other half yellow,” replied that 
it was done “to command respect for the 
majesty of the law.” 
And no doubt in those 
days of florid and even 
grotesque civil attire 
a uniform of alterna- 
ted blue and mustard- 
colour was sufficiently 
simple, sober, and 
imposing. Colours, 
indeed, continued to 
be worn by the gentle- 
men of the long robe 
down to 1714. In 
that year the whole 
Bar went into mourn- 
ing'for Her Majesty 
Queen Anne and— 
never came out, but 
continue to mourn to 
the present day ! 

Few subjects of 
such a _ nature are 








more fascinating than 
the origins of our 
official dress. 





By the 


An English Judge's Dress. 





courtesy of a distinguished light in the legal 
world, who has made an entertaining col- 
lection of old prints and MSS., we are 
able herewith to point out to our readers, 
item by item, the evolution of that judicial 
costume of which the English Bench is so 


proud. 
“Unhappy are the people,” once re- 
marked Mr. Gladstone, “who cut them- 


selves off from their past.” And what a 
lengthy and interesting past is symbolized 
in our judges’ dress! It goes back to 
the Dark Ages. “The judges’ robes,” as 
Sir Walter Phillimore reminds us, “ were 
originally priests’ garments, the priests of 
early days being the only men of sufficient 
learning to act as judges in cases too difficult 
for the great barons.” We have an illustra- 
tion of this in an old illumination of an 
abbot and St. Augustine (1). The saint is here 
depicted in closed cope, chasuble, dalmatic, 
stole, tunic, and alb—all articles of eccle- 
siastical attire, together with the girdle, or 
cincture. Yet take away the nimbus from 
behind the saint’s head and replace it by the 
full-bottomed wig which Charles II. brought 
into vogue, and we have something more than 
a suggestion of a Chief Justice of to-day. 
Indeed, the closed cope has remained faithful 
to the Bench, or the Bench faithful to the 
cope, through all vicissitudes and revolutions. 














BOT ELFNOTH AND ST. AUGUSTINE ; SHOWING THE RESEMBLANCE OF THE ANTIQUE 
PRIESTLY GARMENTS TO MODERN JUDICIAL DRESS. 
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Whatever 
colour and texture it may 
have suffered, its general 
resemblance to the priestly 
cope remains unimpaired. 
The earliest representa 
tion we have of the officia! 
costume of the Bench is in 
the seal of Robert Grim- 
bald, a justice of the time 
of Henry II. He is depic- 
ted in a long tunic and 
mantle, with a round cap 
on his head and a sword 
in each hand. There is 
little doubt that these 
robes were already scarlet, 
although the exact period 
when the Bench had 
adopted scarlet in _ its 
official dress is not known 
to us. It has, it is true, 
been suggested that they 
wore green in the reign of 
Edward III., but this was 
only in virtue of their being 
likewise knights, green bein 
the badge of knighthood. 
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in leu of the chasuble. 
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Even at that early 
period the robes seem to have consisted of 
a long tunic or colobrium reaching to the 
ankles, surmounted by a cope. 
was originally a cloak with a hood to it worn 
by the clergy, still worn on certain occasions 
In the fourteenth 





2.— TUDOR BISHOP IN THE COPE FROM WHICH 


THE PRESENT JUDICIAL COPE IS DERIVED, 


This latter trimmed 


jeants, officers of 
and others represented with great exactness. 
There are two. judges in 
with 
one of whom is uncovered and _ tonsured, 
as becomes a priest, the other, the Lord 
Chancellor and a layman 








to be the distinctive dress 
of the judges. 


The earliest notice of 
the robes of the judges 
occurs in a Close roll 
dated 1292, where the 


keeper of the Great Ward- 
robe is ordered to deliver 
to the King’s judges, “ for 
their summer vestments for 
the present year, half a 
short cloth and one piece 
of fine linen silk, and for 
the winter season another 
half of a cloth colour curt, 


with a hood and _ three 
pieces of fur of white 
budge.” “Colour curt” 


here merely means, accord- 
ing to one authority, 
“colour short,” but no 
other explanation is forth- 
coming. 

In an illumination of the 
time of Henry VI. we see 
the parti- coloured gowns 
and clothing of the ser- 
the Court of Chancery, 


scarlet robes 


white badger or lambskin, 


perhaps the first 
layman who had held 





century the cowled 
frock of the friar was 
called a cope. In 


an illumination of the 
fifteenth century re 
presenting the coro 
nation of Henry IV. 
(2) all the bishops 
are arrayed in copes 
instead of chasubles, 
but that the cope was 
not wholly restricted 
to the clergy and the 
judiciary we see in an 
engraving depicting 
the funeral of Eliza 
beth (3), where certain 
courtiers are 
in “magnificently 
embroidered copes 

a strange mixture of 
Popish, Protestant, 
and secular 
tumes.” Gradually 


shown 


cos 








that office—wearing 
on his head a kind of 
brown cap. This 
suggests the very 
natural query, When 
did judges and law 
yers first think it 
necessary to cover up 
their heads during 
professional hours ? 
It probably coincided 
with the evolution of 
the lawyer from 
priest or deacon to 
layman, and was 
originally designed to 
conceal his character, 
which would have 
been revealed by the 
tonsured scalp, from 
the litigants and 
spectators. The 
general head - covet 








the closed cope came 


>} THE COPE IN ELIZABETH 5 REIGN, 


ing before the days 
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4 COURT OF CHANCERY, 1520; 
DEPICTING THE COSTUMES OF THE 
BENCH AND BAR. 


of wigs was the coif, 
which, like the periwig of 
later times, enjoyed a 
vogue amongst laymen in 
the thirteenth century. 
When they abandoned it 
it was continued by the 
priests and lawyers. It 
was originally of white 
linen, and tied under the 
chin like a child’s night 
cap. In the fifteenth 
century picture given 
above (4) its resemblance 
to a modern wig on the 
heads of the three ser 
jeants at the bar is very 
striking. The judge’s 
coif was naturally of 
Vol. xxvi.—67 
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heavier material—in this case it appears 
to be of dark brown fur—but the use of 
the white coif succeeded the heavier judge’s 
coif, taking the shape of a dark skull-cap, 
which became black in Elizabeth’s reign. 
Over it on occasions of great ceremony 
the hood was drawn, until in time it 

















5.—LORD CHIEF BARON OF THE COURT OF EXCHEQUER, 
UNDEK HENRY VIL 5; SHOWING SIZE OF CAP, 


became detached and developed into a 
large full bonnet (5). ‘The coif appears to 
have undergone little alteration until the 

advent of wigs at the Re 











storation. ‘Then, as we 
shall see, it suddenly 
dwindled in size until to 
day it is represented by 
an absurd black patch on 
the crown of the wig. A 
good example of the judi- 
cial coif, as tied under the 
chin, is furnished by the 
effigy of Sir John Spel- 
man in Narburgh Church, 
Norfolk (6). 

When we reach the 
time of Charles I. we have 
more precise information 
of the judge’s costume, 
including his head-dress. 
It is curious that mourn- 
ing for James I. had 
caused the introduction 


— 











6.—JUDGE IN COIF, FROM TOMB OF SIR JOHN SPEL- 
REPRESENTED BY THE 
THE WiG, 


MAN—THIS COIF IS NOW 
LINING OF 


of black or violet robes 
for the judges. 
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SIR JOHN HOLT } SHOWING THE BLACK PERIWIG, 


Photo, by Watker & Cockerell. From the Painting by 
Richard Von Bleeck 


“The judges in term times,” runs an 
order of 1635, “‘are to sit at Westminster 
in their black or violet gowns, whither 
they will, and a hood of the same colour 
put over their heads, and their mantles 
above all, the end of their hood hanging 
over behind, wearing their velvet caps 
and coiffes of lawn, and cornered caps. 
The facing of their gowns, hoods, and 
mantles is with changeable taffeta, which 
they must begin to wear upon Ascension 
Day, being the last ‘Thursday in Easter 
‘Term, and continue those robes until the 
Feast of Simon and Jude; and upon 
Simon and Jude’s Day the judges begin 
to wear their robes of white minever, and 
so continue that facing until Ascension 
Day again. Upon all holy days which 
fall in the term and on all hall days, the 
judges sit in scarlet faced with taffeta 
when taffeta facing is to be worn and 
furs or minever when furs and 
minever are to be worn. When the 
judges go to church,” it is added, “ they 
ought to go in scarlet gowns, hoods and 


with 
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mantles, and sit in their caps.” From all 
which we see that the gown or tunic, whether 
black, violet, or scarlet, was on all occasions 
of ceremony covered with the mantle or 
cope of scarlet. 

Although periwigs were worn in England 
before the time of Charles II., yet it was 
not till they had been adopted by the “ Merry 
Monarch” and his Court that they became 
“an indispensable adjunct to the attire of an 
Englishman of fashion.” At first they were 
not adopted by either Bench, or Bar, or 
clergy, either in or out of professional hours ; 
nor is it known whether Judge Jeffreys or 
Sir George Treby first took his seat on the 
Bench with a full-bottomed wig in lieu of 
the coif and cap. But the change was in 
evitable when the full-bottomed wig, as dis- 
tinct from the more frivolous kinds, became 
associated with learning and gravity. Far 
quhar, in his comedy of “Love and a 
Bottle ” (1698), says that “a full wig is im- 
agined to be as infallible a token of wit as 
the laurel.” The head of old Sir John Holt 
(7), the Chief Justice to William IIL. in 
particular was celebrated for the size and 
stateliness of its periwig, although the 
colour continued black, or deep brown, until 
the close of that reign. The light grey judi- 
cial wig is seen in the portrait of Lord Ten- 
terden (8). Yet it must not be supposed that 
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-—LORD TENTERDEN IN GREY FULL-sOTTOMED WIG. 
by Walker & Cockerell. From the Painting by John Hollins, A.R.A 
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because the periwig was adopted both by 
Bench and Bar that the ancient sable 
summit or pinnacle of the dome of legal 
learning altogether vanished from the courts 
of law. Over the wig—vast and imposing 
as it grew to be 


the coif and cap, 
both in theory and 
practice, still sur- 


vived. Gradually, 
however, owing to 
the heat and discom- 


fort occasioned by 
the wig, the black 
cap was much re 


duced in size, until it 
assumed the dimen- 
sions of a large black 
patch on the hinder 
parts of the perru- 
quiers creation. 
Thus the reader 
may see a represen- 
tation of the Court 
of Chancery in 
1730, wherein both 
Bench and Bar are 
accurately depicted 


(9). The serjeants 
and King’s counsel 
may readily be dis- 
tinguished by the 
black patch on the 
rear of their wigs, 
an interesting  sur- 
vival of the white 
coifs of the four- 


teenth century, which 
changed to black on 
the death of Queen 
Anne. As for the 
judges who are facing 
the Court, naturally 
the black patch is not visible, but in order to 
guard against any show of disrespect either 
to the Bar or to the traditions of the nation, 
it was usual for the occupants of the Bench 
to provide themselves with sable head-cover- 
ings of more generous dimensions, which 
they deposited beside them ostentatiously 
at the opening of the Court and kept in full 
view during the whole of the proceedings. 
The reason these were not worn, we are told, 
was on account of the great heat and dis- 
comfort of the wigs; but if the business of 
the day happened to be of a ceremonious 
nature or one demanding greater dignity and 
formality, the cap would be assumed over 
the wig and the remnant of the coif 
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beneath. Gradually the occasions for this 
formal covering grew rarer, until at last they 
became narrowed down to two only: the 
solemn sentencing of a condemned prisoner 
to death or when meeting the Lord Mayor of 





9.—THE COURT OF CHANCERY, 1730. 
Photo. by Walker & Cockerell 


From the Painting by B. Ferres 


London. After the Revolution, it may be 
added, it was considered derogatory to the 
independence of the judges to exhibit 
unwonted formality in the presence of 
the Sovereign or of Royalty, and so.the 
assumption of the cap came to be dropped. 
But the wig — although its dooi was 
prophesied — remained, for the simple 
reason that it “lent a certain stateliness and 
dignity to even the meanest countenance.” 
Fashions in wigs succeeded one another 
rapidly during the reign of Queen Anne and 
the first two Georges. We hear of black 
riding-wigs, bag-wigs, and nightcap-wigs. The 
celebrated Battle of Ramillies introduced the 
Ramillies wig, tied with a great bow at the top 
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and a smaller one at 
the bottom, and in 
1736 a Royal order 
went forth that there 
after military officers 
were to don Ramillies 
periwigs. ‘Then came 
tie-wigs, pigtail-wigs, 
and_ bob-wigs, each 
smaller than the 
other, until, with the 
ascent of George III. 
to the throne, the fate 
of the wig with lay- 
men was sealed. But 
Bench and Bar, hav- 
ing once adopted the 
peruke, were much 
too conservative to 
follow any changes of 
fashion. ‘The Church, 
too, continued faith- 
ful to this Carolean 
head-dress, and it was 
not till well on in 
Victoria’s reign that the last Anglican bishop 
laid aside his ecclesiastical wig. Yet more 


10.-—-SIR EDWARD COKE 
Photo. by Walker & Cockerell 


faithful were and are two other personages 
than the legal and judicial, the coachmen to 
the Sovereign and the Lord Mayor of London. 


We cannot fail to note, however, a marked 


tendency to diminution of size in the wigs of 


both judges and barristers within the last two 
or three decades, until many have expressed 
the fear that they 
may finally come, by 
the process of evo- 
lution, to disappear 
altogether. 

The white neck- 
band worn by our 
judges and barristers 
to-day is all that is 
left of the mighty 
ruffs of Elizabeth’s 
reign. 

His linen collar labyrin- 
thian set, 

Whose thousand double 
turnings never met. 

It is singular to 
note that the bishops 
and the judges, who 
were the last to suc- 
cumb to the fashion 
of ruff-wearing, were 
also the last to lay it 
aside. ‘The long hair 
and periwigs of the 





it EARLY DEACON IN DAL 
MATIC AND STOLE; STILL RE- 
TAINED BY ENGLISH JUDGES. 


IN BLACK CAP AND RUFF. 
From the Painting by C. J. Van Ceulen 
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reign of Charles II. 
made it impossible to 
wear ruffs, but before 
they had been cast 
aside by the Bench 
His Majesty’s judges, 
as may be seen by the 
portraits of contem- 
porary Chief Justices, 
had gone as far as any 
of the laity in the ex 
tent and intricacy of 
the ruff. As has been 
seen in the case of 
the periwig, the larger 
the ruff the greater 
the dignity. This may 
be seen in the accom- 
panying portrait of 
Sir Edward Coke(10). 
As the tunic be 
neath the cope of the 
English judge was 
originally the  dal- 
matic of the priest, 
so our judicial dignitary still retains another 
interesting fragment of clerical attire in the 
deacon’s stole. This is an embroidered band, 
or scarf, worn about the neck, the ends of 
which are visible beneath the dalmatic in 
nearly all re- 
presentations 
ofearly priests 
(11). Besides 
the stole our 
judges still re- 
tain in the 
black girdle, 
or sash, the 
ancient cinc- 
ture of the 
clergy, which 
was a prescri- 
bed portion 
of the ecclesi- 
astical attire 
duringchurch 
service. A 
bishop wore 
a double sash, 
but this is 2.— ANCIENT SS. COLLAK FROM WHICH 
DERIVED THE PRI NT COLLAR OF 
now only THE JUDGE. 
worn by the 
Pope. Although laymen girt themselves with 
all manner of cinctures, even gold and silver, 
and the Serjeant-at-law in Chaucer’s “ Can- 
terbury Tales” is described as wearing 4 
girdle of silk, barred or striped with different 
colours, the black girdle gradually became 
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reserved to the judges, and so continues to 
our own day. 

There is still another indispensable and 
attractive adjunct to the costume of our 
higher judicial personages, which we have not 
yet adverted to. It is fully as ancient as the 
textile portion of the “C.J.’s” official attire. 
No one has yet correctly ascertained the 
origin of the collar of the SS. or Esses, but it 
probably appeared first in the reign of Henry 
IV. The earliest description we have is in 
a wardrobe account of 1391, in which there 
is an entry of one collar of gold with seventeen 
letters of S made in the shape of feathers, 
with inscriptions on them. In the south 
aisle of Southwell Minster there is a piece 
of sculpture of the fourteenth or early fifteenth 
century showing aregal personage wearing 
a collar of the 
SS. (12), and in 
a window of 
old St. Paul’s 
Church _ there 
was formerly a 
representation 
of such a col- 
lar, accom- 
panying the 
arms of John 
of Gaunt, Duke 
of Lancaster. 
A drawing of it 
is now in the 
British Mu- 
seum. The col- 
lar, which is 


now bestowed 
by the Sove- 
reign, was 


anciently de- 
scribed as “‘the 
collar of SS. 
in England, 
wherewith 
esquires be 
made.” The 
letters S are, as 
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dress of an English judge without alluding to 
a prevalent disposition on the part of one or 
two occupants of the Bench, aided and 
abetted perhaps by those irreverent members 
of the Bar to whom ancient custom and 
historic continuity of dress mean little, to 
sweep aside wig and robes as archaic encum- 
brances. The surviving remnants of cope 
and colobrium, coif, priest’s cincture and 
deacon’s stole, the stately perukes of Hard- 
wicke and Mansfield, are not, however, 
lightly to be swept away. ‘Too much history 
is concentrated in them, and the best testi- 
mony in favour of the traditional costume 
has been furnished by foreigners, and particu- 
larly by American jurists. Daniel Webster, 
Judah P. Benjamin, and Rufus Choate (uncle 
of the present American Ambassador) have 
each rendered 
their tribute to 
wig and gown. 
A modern 
American law 
yer has openly 
stated, “1 con 
sider the ad 
vantages aris 
ing from the 
use of a distinc 
tive costume 
by judges and 
counsel, in its 
effect on the 
public who are 
in court, and 
the feeling of 
responsibility 
it produces in 
the wearers, to 
far outweigh its 
disadvantages, 
if it have any, 
in the shape of 
personal dis 
comfort.” 

So that we 
may take it that 


will be seen by amongst the 
the portrait of institutions 
Sir Edw ard THE LATE LORD CHIEF JUSTICE RUSSELL IN FULL JUDICIAL DRESS. Ww h 1c ho t h © 
( oke, linked From a Photo. by Barraud A merican 
together by Bench and 


knots and terminate with two portcullises and 
a pendent rose. It may be added that this 
identical collar of Coke’s was in the posses- 
sion of and worn by the late Lord Coleridge 
on the bench. 

We cannot close this article on the modern 


Bar would most willingly import (free of 
duty), along with English legal precedents 
and decisions, is that “ distinctive costume ” 
with which Mr. Justice Phillimore lately 
startled the eight-and-forty young ladies of 
the school at York. 








By FRANK T. 


)L. THOUGH in the previous 
article under this heading I 
was dealing with the more or 
familiar whale of the 
Arctic regions almost exclu- 
sively, I could not help feeling, 
when I had reached the limit of my allotted 
space, how much of mystery still remained 
enveloping even timid and easily 
investigated mammals. After all the cen- 
turies close acquaintance with them 
enjoyed (or otherwise) by an immense 
number of intelligent seamen, there are still 


less 








those 


of 


many things about them which are as 
unknown to naturalists as if they were 


denizens of another planet. The average age 
to which they live, their rate of growth, what 
they do with themselves in the winter when 
their chosen waters are congealed for a depth 
of many feet: all these are points needing, 
and likely to need, elucidation for all of us. 
But if this be so with regard to such an 
accessible sea-citizen as the Greenland whale, 
how immensely is it intensified in the case of 
the spermaceti whale, the cachalot, or pott- 
fisch, according as you speak of him in 
English, French, or German! Here the 
difficulty of the study is increased so greatly 
that it is doubtful if we shall ever know 
more about him than we do now, and that 
is by no means imposing in amount. Un 
fortunately, with but three or four except:ons, 
those who might be considered best qualified 
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to teach from personal acquaintance with the 
subject cannot be said to have done much 
else but add to the confusion already 
existing. 

That the sperm whale, as a distinct and 
dangerous, if valuable, species of whale, was 
unknown to the early whalemen, and only 
caught at rare intervals by some fortunate 
accident, may be abundantly proved from all 
ancient writings upon the subject. It was 
reserved for a new nation—that is to say, a 
remnant of an ancient people founding a new 
nation in a newly-discovered continent—to 
begin a calling which demanded in its turn 
quite as great an accession of courage as did 
the primitive operations of the Biscayans and 
Norwegians alluded to in the former article. 

Driven by religious persecution from his 
home in Massachusetts, whither he had 
emigrated from England in 1640, Thomas 
Macy settled in the Island of Nantucket in 
1659, where he and a few others established 
farms and fought doggedly with the sterv 
climate for daily bread. Like their proto- 
types long before on the shores of [urope, 
they found the harvest of the sea far mot 
generous and dependable than that of the 
land, and aided by the friendly Indians they 
gradually established a lucrative fishery in 
those prolific waters, under very similar 
circumstances to the Biscayans of several 
centuries before. But they had the 
advantage in that the use of iron and 
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steel was well known, and accordingly it is 
told of them that they invented harpoons 
and lances, with which they successfully 
attacked and killed whales. So lucrative did 
this new industry become that it easily swal- 
lowed up all others, until it might truly be 
said that the sole interest of the inhabitants 
of that coast was whale-fishing. For a long 
time, however, their operations were con- 
fined to the immediate vicinity of the land 
and to the well- 
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green pasture where our children’s grand- 
children will go for bread.” 

History contains the name of the doughty 
champion who first attacked and killed the 
monarch of the deep, the terrible sperm 
whale. Christopher Hussey was the warrior’s 


homely title, but if high courage and un- 
daunted perseverance be prime factors in the 
making of a hero, then surely he might claim 
the highest honours. 


This was in 1712. 





known members 
of the mysti- 
cetz, or tooth 
less whale family. 
They worked 
methodically 
and carefully, so 
much so, indeed, 
that it is re- 
corded that for 
seventy years, 
during which 
the industry was 
growing, not a 
single white man 
killed or 
drowned. Then 
there came a 
day, during the 
year 1712, when 
a whale of extra- 
ordinary shape 
and terrific 
aspect was found 


was 


stranded and 
dead upon the 
south-west shore of Nantucket Island. It 


caused the utmost excitement among those 
shrewd sea-hunters, for they were but a very 
brief time in discovering how valuable its oil 
was as compared with that of the whales 
with which they had hitherto dealt. It was 
a sperm whale of medium size, and it needs 
no very vivid imagination to picture the 
sensation it must have caused among the 
whalers. We do not read, though, that they 
evinced any fear at the prospect of encoun- 
tering so terrible a foe as it appeared to be. 
Rather did they become stimulated in their 
previously arrived at determination to seek 
their prey farther off shore in vessels able to 
keep the sea for days at atime. They felt 
that in doing this they would be realizing 
the fulfilment of a prophecy made by one 
Ichabod Paddock in 1690, who, looking 
seaward from the top of Folly House Hill, 
ind seeing the whales spouting and sporting 
with each other, had said: “There is a 





‘A WHALE OF EXTRAORDINARY SHAPE AND TERRIFIC ASPECT WAS FOUND DEAD UPON THE SHORE.” 








It has been settled satisfactorily that the 
sperm whale’s favourite haunts are as 
follows : 

New Guinea and parts adjacent. 

Off any part of the King’s Mill Group. 

On the Equator between the meridian of 168deg. 
to 175deg. East. 

Off Ellis’s group of islands. 

Off Rotumah. 

Off the eastern coast of Australia from 25deg. to 
34deg. South and along the north-west coast. 

All round New Zealand. 

Practically the whole of Polynesian waters. 

From Fanning’s to Christmas Island, North Pacific. 

Off the whole west coast of North and South 
America from 50deg. South to §5odeg. North and for 
a thousand miles to the eastward. 

Practically the whole of the Indian Ocean and the 
waters of the East Indian Archipelago. 

The coast of Japan and the vicinity of the Bonin 
Isles. 

China Sea. 

Red Sea. 

Persian Gulf. 

So that it will at once be seen how small a 
part of the oceanic surface of the world is 
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left that does not form a resort for the sperm 
whale. ‘This wonderful range of habitat of 
so vast a creature cannot fail to impress 
even the most careless student of Natural 
History, while at the same time it puzzles 
the most careful and well-read. For 
why, one naturally asks, has this great 
mammal so thick a covering of blubber all 
over his body? The reason of such a pro- 
tecting envelope of fat in the Greenland 
whale is at once apparent—a warm-blooded 
mammal must needs be well clad to keep up 
his circulation in so bitterly cold an element 
as is the Arctic Ocean. But the sperm whale, 
whether his route lie among the scented isles 
of the South Sea or the tepid waters of the 
Persian Gulf, is just as warmly clad, his 
blubber or outer layer of fat being from 
twenty inches thick on the neck to nine 
inches on the belly and six inches on the 
“small.” The enormous reservoir of fluid 
spermaceti in the head is easier to under- 
stand, something of the kind being needed 
to bring the leviathan speedily to the surface 
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when he ceases to swim 
downward after his prey ; 
but why an all-embracing 
coating of such warmth 
should be needed for an 
animal that usually shuns 
all cold must, I suppose, 
ever remain a_ profound 
mystery. Not more 
however, than many other 
things connected with him, 
as, for instance, the tiny 
orifice behind the eye 
which does duty for an 
ear. It is really too small 
to admit an ordinary lead 
pencil, and the aural tube 
is non-existent. ‘There is 
a huge ear-shaped piece 
of bone, it is true, lying 
immediately inside the ex 
ternal opening, but that 
has evidently nothing to 
do with the power of hear- 
ing, the communication 
with the brain being ab 
sent. It would really seem 
—perhaps I ought rather 
to say it is certain—that, 
finding the sense of hear- 


SO. 
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ing of little value to him, 
the powers that develop 


and evolve the various 

characteristics of animals 

have allowed it to fall into 
desuetude ; it has atrophied and has quite 
disappeared. In its place there has arisen a 
sense of keenest receptivity of vibration either 
of air or water, which doubtless stands the 
cachalot in excellent stead of the sense both 
of hearing and seeing. ‘The rattle of an oar 
upon the gunwale of a boat on a calm day is 
amply sufficient to startle a cachalot at a dis 
tance of two miles ; the throb of a propeller 
would, I should imagine, do the same thing 
at a distance of fifteen. And the agitation 
set up by a suddenly-attacked whale will 
be communicated simultaneously to his or 
her fellows over an area so vast as to be 
almost incredible except to those who have 
witnessed it. Then, again, the eyes. That 
such a monstrous animal should have an eye 
no larger than that of an ox, and that, owing 
to its position, z.¢., just above and behind the 
angle of the mouth, be only usable in a most 
restricted manner, seems ludicrously out of 
all proportion—would seem so, indeed, if the 
creature were always in the upper daylight. 
But spending, as he does, so large a propor- 
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tion of his time far below the surface of the 
sea, where the light rays are so feeble that 
nearly all the denizens are noticeable for their 
greatly enlarged pupils, enabling them to 
utilize even the weakest glimmer, it is im- 
possible to understand of what use his 
rudimentary eyes are to him at all. 

It might reasonably be suggested that 
perhaps his sense of smell is very keen, and 
thus he is enabled to do without seeing while 
engaged in that greatest business of all 
animal life—the pursuit of food. But the 
suggestion would be without the faintest 
shadow of basis. ‘There is no evidence that 
he possesses any sense of smell at all. He 
has but one nostril, or what in the absence of 
anything else of the kind must be called a 
nostril, and through it he does all his 
breathing. It is only in use while at 
the surface; when he is beneath the 
water it is closed by a_ beautifully-fitted 
valve, closed so tightly that not even the 
pressure of about 1,400lb. to the square inch, 
to which he is subjected at the greatest 
depth to which he goes, can force it open. 
Being thus tightly plugged, smelling by that 
nostril becomes an impossible function, even 
if it were possible when the nostril was open. 
So, then, purblind, deaf, and without smell, 
the poor cachalot would seem to us to lead 


but a very incomplete sort of an existence. 
And as if to crown the sum of his deficiencies 


he is astonishingly wanting in brains. The 
enormous bulge of the head, giving one the 
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idea of water on the brain in its highest ex- 
pression, is doubtless, as before hinted at, for 
the purpose of bringing the vast body swiftly 
to the surface in an upright position, or so 
that the spout-hole may first come in contact 
with the air, but it has nothing whatever 
to do with the size of the brain. It is 
filled with spermaceti, a bland oily substance 
which, while the creature is alive, is exactly 
like very clear oil, but as soon as he becomes 
cold in death it solidifies into a white wax. 
Hidden underneath and behind the great 
tank which contains the spermaceti is a 
modest little corner hollowed out of the 
skull, and in it nestle the brains—such a 
tiny quantity, very slightly larger in amount 
than that possessed by an ox, and yet the 
bulk of one hundred and fifty large oxen 
are comprised within the carcass of a full- 
grown sperm whale. ‘There is a like curious 
disproportion between the size of an 
elephant’s brain and that of its body, 
although not so great. What makes the 
matter deeply interesting is that no one 
knowing anything of the animals would 
hesitate for one moment to say that both 
whale and elephant were vastly more 
intelligent than any ox. ‘The elephant, 
indeed, is often credited with being the 
wisest of all the brute creation. Perhaps 
both whale and elephant, being gifted with an 
immense quantity of spinal marrow, utilize 
that, as well as the exiguous quantity of 
cerebral substance they carry in their heads, 














“IN ORDER TO CLUSE THE LOWER JAW THE GREAT ANIMAL MUST TURN COMPLETELY OVER.” 


Vol. xxvi.—6§. 
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for the service of their intelligence depart- 
ment. 

The foregoing list does not, however, 
exhaust the disabilities, or seeming disabili- 
ties, under which the sperm whale labours. 
One would think that with so small a pro- 
portion of the usual faculties granted him it 
would be difficult for him to get a living, 
even if he were not hampered by a body 
running up to seventy feet in length and so 
unwieldy in front as to be comparable to 
nothing else but a railway-car. Yet, in addi- 
tion to that, the shape of his mouth is so 
peculiar as to demand attention at once. 
The lower jaw is a slender shaft of bone, say 
a foot square at its thickest, and it lies 
almost hidden in a groove of the immense 
upper jaw when it is closed—which is, one 
may say, never. Never, 
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indeed, how the water is kept out of the 
stomach at all—is another mystery, and one 
that will probably never be solved. 

Of the principal food of the sperm whale, 
the food that he alone of all the sea-denizens 
seems able to deal with, I cannot say much 
here, having dealt with the matter so fully in 
another paper. Just in passing, however, it 
may be permitted to notice that in spite of 
all his admitted drawbacks and disabilities, 
when it comes to dealing with the gigantic 
squid or cuttle-fish, the sperm whale rises to 
the occasion nobly and at once takes his 
unassailable position as the monarch of the 
deep. 

Normally, in time of peace, the sperm 
whales collect in what are technically known 
as “ pods,” or small schools of about a dozen, 





that is, for more than a 
minute at a time. And in 
order to close it the great 
animal must turn com- 
pletely over, when the 
long white mandible 
comes into its groove with 
crushing force. Even 
then, as if it should not 
be too formidable, it finds 
no teeth in the upper jaw 
to oppose those sparsely 
arranged in the lower. 
They fit each into a socket 
like a carpenter’s dowels, 
and being several inches 
apart it requires some 
thinking before one can 
realize what service they 
can be to the animal at all. 

So the whale swims 
along under water with 
this long, slender lower 
jaw hanging down at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees, disclosing 
a gaping cavern of a mouth lined with a 
pearly white skin that gleams brilliantly in 
the half light of the depths where he prowls. 
The vast body behind that palely glowing 
grotto looks shadowy, impalpable; it is a 
mouth and nothing more. And there is no 
shade of doubt that fish of many kinds do 
genially find entrance therein, swimming 
down between those shining walls with all 
ease and confidence, since their presence in 
the stomach of recently killed whales sets 
the matter beyond controversy. They must 
swim down his throat, for in no other way 
could he catch them. How they pass or are 
passed into the stomach without the water— 











““ THE SPERM WHALES COLLECT IN ‘ pops.’”” 


whereof the leader is an elderly bull of great 
size and long—who knows how long ?— ex 
perience. He is the guide, philosopher, and 
friend, as well as husband and father, of the 
party. For the other members consist of 
cows and young bulls who have grown up 
from calfhood, and who will presently, after 
making a determined effort to usurp the 
leader’s place, go off by themselves to join 
one of the immense bands of bulls that 
are occasionally met with, or else will 
form harems of their own. In the disparity 
of size between the sexes the sperm whale 
is unique amongst the cetacea. All othe! 
whales have the difference, where any 
exists, slightly in favour of the cow; but 
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among the cachalots the female adult is less 
than half the size of the male and is timid, 
almost as timid as a right whale. They are 
very affectionate towards their mates, the 
chosen sultana of a pod accompanying the 
leader wherever he goes so closely that they 
can hardly be distinguished apart at a little 
distance. Nor does their companionship 
abruptly cease when man comes on the 
scene. Such a pair will refuse to be parted 
except by death. Although one may be left 
entirely free to go whither he or she likes 
while the other is being done to death, the 
old instinct of self-preservation seems for 
the time to be in abeyance, to have given 
place to an overmastering desire to be near 
the loved one, a desire that overtops all 
natural fear. So that all through the combat, 
the whirl and flurry of the hunting, the 
whale-fishers will be closely beset by the 
“loose” whale, and it often happens that 
such an attendant is killed simply because it 
will zo¢ go away, and not at all because it 
can be dealt with at such a time. 

Yet, strange to say, they seem to be without 
natural affection for their young. Every other 
kind of whale will guard its young with its own 
life, and if the little one be accidentally killed 
will run amok, doing terrible deeds in a wild 
effort at revenge. But the cow cachalot does 
not seem to consider her young at all. Ina 
moment of panic she will leave it—a helpless 
calf of a few days old—to fall a most easy 
prey to the first prowling gang of sharks 
that happen along. This also is quite 
unexplainable, more especially when the 
undoubted affection of the adults for one 
another is remembered. 

As among mammals everywhere— with, 
perhaps, the sole exception of the unwieldy 
right whale of the Arctic seas—the male 
cachalots fight furiously among themselves 
for supremacy. The flanks of the largest 
bulls are seamed and scored with lengthy 
scars where they have withstood the attacks 
of savage rivals, holding their own proudly 
at the head of their harem for generations, 
until the inevitable day comes when a 
stronger aspirant for the leadership puts in 
his claim and, after a battle that often lasts 
throughout the twenty-four hours, succeeds 
in making it good, driving his rival forth 
irom the school and proudly taking his place 
with all honours and emoluments attaching 
thereunto. Henceforth the defeated one 
roams solitary, never again joining himself 
unto his kind, holding proudly and sul- 
lenly aloof for the rest of his career, 
lasting no one knows how long. These 
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“lone” bulls grow to an enormous bulk, one 
that we killed at the entrance to Foveaux 
Straits startling everyone on board by the 
magnificence of his proportions when, lying 
quietly alongside, we were able to get a fair 
view of them. It has been a source of 
lasting regret to me that I was not able to 
get some accurate measurements made of 
this, by far the largest whale ever seen by 
any of our ship’s company. ‘The only 
definite thing that I can say about his pro- 
portions is, unhappily, most indefinite to 
shore-folks, but such as it is I must give it. 
The lower block of the cutting-in tackle 
when at its highest limit brought the edge of 
the strip of blubber being mpped from the 
round of the body up to about six feet below 
the main-yard, which would give a generous 
twenty feet drift between it and the edge of 
the next cut. Three lifts like that only 
rolled the body completely round once, thus 
making the girth of our prize at least sixty 
feet. I deleve it was not less than seventy, 
but I know of a certainty that it was well 
over sixty. Sixty feet in girth is indeed 
heroic size. Another peculiarity of this same 
prize was the number of weapons that were 
buried in his blubber in various places. 
Following an invariable custom pursued in 
American whale-ships, we did not examine 
these pieces of iron closely, lest we should 
find stamped upon them the name of the 
ship from which they originally came. For 
if we Anew that a certain ship had been fast 
to a whale subsequently captured by us, we 
were legally bound to report the matter and 
hand over a certain portion of the proceeds. 
Therefore, to avoid all trouble, any strange 
iron found embedded in a whale’s blubber 
was cut out and dropped overboard at once 
without examination. This was a great pity, 
for by observing such things a fairly good 
idea might have been obtained as to the 
length of a whale’s life. 

Another thing more noticeable about this 
gigantic whale than any other that I have 
ever seen was the number and mass of 
parasites with which he was laden. Hanging 
down from the lower jaw was a fringe of 
barnacles quite two feet in length, many 
of which had their bases actually planted 
between the teeth, as if they grew upon an 
inanimate thing. As he swam leisurely 
about during his slaying—for at no time did 
he appear capable of making any vigorous 
exertion—this quaint beard of barnacles waved 
to and fro, the long gelatinous stems and the 
glistening white shells at their ends glittering 
in the water like jewels. And all along the 
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belly of the monster were barnacles, which, 
though they were shorter, grew in large num- 
bers, while in between them clung limpets, 
hummocky shells as large as a horse’s hoof, 
and adhering so firmly that they appeared to 
be part of the creature himself. Here and 
there a remora, or sucker-fish, clung tena- 
ciously to the universal host, and in other 
places there were weedy growths such as you 
find upon the 
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V-shaped arch, with the great jaws down- 
hanging between, the blows of the enormous 
flukes that, like flexible Nasmyth hammers, 
essay to crush the foe beneath their strokes, 
and the wary manceuvring beneath the surface 
when one of the combatants seeks to grip the 
other by the jaw. This latter move is often 
successful, for it is not at all uncommon to 
catch a sperm whale with the lower jaw 
wrenched round 





bottom of slowly 
crawling ships 
after a long pas- 


sage. Among 
these things 
crabs darted 


busily to and fro 
and small white, 
many-legged 
things—like ex- 
aggerated wood 
lice in shape 
wandered. = All 
this attendant 
world of life 
attached to one 
living animal, 
who was, let it be 
remembered, fat 
with an abound- 
ing richness of 
blubber, but who 
looked like some 
Rip Van Winkle 
of the whale 
tribe that had 
thus been taken 
possession of 
and overgrown 
while sleeping 
away a genera- 
tion or so in 
some cosy ocean 
cave. 

But I have lingered over-long with my 
champion whale, and must pass on to re- 
mark that, while the battles of men and sperm 
whales have a grandeur, a spice of primitive 
derring-do, about them such as I believe 
attaches to no other sport whatever, the battles 
of sperm whales with one another have a dread 
fascination for all who witness them much as 
might cling to a conflict of the Titans: the 
sudden implacable rush along the surface to 
meet one another, the collision of the two 
stupendous masses of flesh and blood with a 
violence that hurls them both half out of 
the water, so that they form for a moment a 
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at right angles to 
its normal direc 
tion, to be for 
the rest of the 
animal’s life a 
curse to him in 


all his goings. 
How such 
maimed whales 


succeed in ob 
taining food at 
all is another 
mystery—a mys- 
tery no less pro- 
found than the 
former ones 
quoted, since 
they must be 
totally unable to 
grapple with 4a 
big squid at all, 
and must depend 
upon such for 
tuitous contri- 
butions as those 
I have already 
alluded to as 
swimming down 
the pearly white 
cavern of the 
throat in quest 
ing innocence. 
Finally, and 
with the utmost 
brevity, since the subject does not lend itself 
to popular literature, ambergris. This pro 
duct, once essential in all magical operations, 
and even to-day credited by Easterns with 
mystical powers, is secreted only by the sperm 
whale. Not by every whale, and even when 
present never found but by accident. This 
uncertainty keeps the price up, assisted by its 
undoubted value in chemistry. Its properties 
and its chemical components are, however, 
no longer a mystery, any more than is its 
place of origin. But a passing mention of it 
seems to be the most fitting close to a paper 
unon the mysterious sperm whale, 






















S]HREE years ago 
there was held in 
Paris a most inter- 
esting gathering of 
foreign journalists, 
at which the writer was pre- 
sent. Not the least notable 
feature of the occasion 
was that it brought together 
for the first time several 
eminent comic draughtsmen 
and political _caricaturists, 
amongst whom may be men- 
tioned “Caran d’Ache,” of 
the Figaro, Mr. F. Graetz, an 
Austrian, and Mr. Jan Braak- 
ensiek, a Dutch cartoonist. 
In the course of the evening, 
and with the advent of coffee 
and cigars, a most diverting 
conversation took place on 
the subject of international 
amenities as interpreted in 
international caricature. 
Someone — an English jour- 








nalist—inquired of M. Poiré (as the talented 
“Caran d’Ache ” is called in private life) why 
it was that the emblematic figure of John 


Bull was represented in 
his cartoons in such fluc- 
tuating and manifold 
guises : sometimes fat, 
sometimes thin, mild and 
stern, flattering and re- 
pulsive. 

“ Because,” was the 
reply, “I haven’t made 
up my mind about your 
John Bull. There are 
times when I do not 
think he represents the 
genius of /a race Anglaise. 
And so, at such times, 
though I am grateful for 
having the invention of 
your Gillray and Row- 
landson ready to hand, I 
prefer to follow my own 
bent.” ¢ 

It was, nevertheless, 
generally agreed that 


John Bull Through Foreign Spectacles. 


By SERGE NELIDOFF. 





THE ENGLISH NOTION OF JOHN BULL. 


From a Sketch by the Author 





BULL AS A HIGHLANDER. 
FROM A DRAWING BY CHAM IN “ CHARIVARI,” 1863. 


the figure of John Bull as 
imagined by Gillray, in spite 
of deviations and adaptations, 
was almost the only national 
prototype accepted to-day by 
the Press and people of all 
European countries. A/most, 
we say, for Uncle Sam is 
another emblematic figure 
upon which modern inter- 
national caricaturists appear 
agreed. France, Germany, 
Russia, Italy, Spain, and 
Holland are each and all 
diversely represented, although 
a generation or two ago 
“Cham’s” famous Zouave in 
the pages of Charivari seemed 
destined to immortality as 
typical of the Gallic nation. 
But although John Bull 
has, with certain exceptions, 
been adopted by most foreign 
caricaturists as representing 
England, or rather Great 


Britain, yet it must be confessed it would 
prove rather a sorry task for any future 
antiquary to attempt to decipher his original 


lineaments from the mass 
of evidence tendered by 
Continental journals. 
Indeed, it may be said 
that as each nation has 
its own idea of England 
and English institutions, 
so each nation’s carica- 
turists have their own 
notion of John Bull. In 
England itself one has 
only to turn over the 
pages of Punch from the 
days of Leech to those 
of Tenniel and Sam- 
bourne, the caricatures of 
Messrs. Gould, Proctor, 
and Bryan, in order to 
perceive instantly what a 
noble, dignified figure Mr. 
Bull cuts at home. And 
if one is to believe the 
testimony of numerous 
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English writers there is no 
consistency here, for it is 
at home that the virtues 
of the nation most shine. 
But, speaking as a friendly 
and yet impartial observer, 
it is not to be expected 
that foreigners would in- 
stantly fasten on those 
traits which are so notice- 
able on the domestic 
hearth. Besides, satire 
would be pointless were it 
not tipped with malice. 
To begin with the 
French caricaturists and 
their presentments of 





ANOTHER GROTESQUE FRENCH EXAMPLE. 


FYROM “LA SILHOURTTE. 


John Bull, it 
deserves to be 
noted that Mr. 
Bull is by no 
means an an- 
cient institution 
on the French 
side of the 
Channel. 
Thirty years 
ago he was all 
but unknown. 
The famous 
“Cham ” repre- 
sented England 
invariably as a 
Scotchman! 
The towering 
Glengarry bon- 
net, kilt, spor 
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THE GROTESQUE FRENCH IDEA, 
“LE GRELOT 


FROM 


AS A BEARDED FIKE-EATER 


BY FERTOM IN “LE PILORI. 











ran, and bare legs took the 
popular fancy, and it was 
thought no_ incongruity 
that this Highland private 
should be sporting a pair 
of opulent whiskers of Dun- 
dreary pattern. It was to 
Gavarni that the famous 
favoris rouge — without 
which even to-day no 
stage representation of an 
Englishman is complete in 
France—owe their origin ; 
and to the same hand Con- 
tinental caricature is in- 
debted for the generous 
dental equipment which 


WO WIDELY-DIFFERING CONCEPTIONS OF JOHN BULL. 


BY CARAN D ACHE IN 


FROM 


‘ 





A GAVARNI TRADITION. 
“LA SILHOUETTE, 





** FIGARO.” 


soon afterwards 
became a fea- 
ture of the John 
Bull of Conti- 
nental manu- 
facture. Caran 
d’Ache has 
made several 
valiant attempts 
to break away, 
not merely from 


this particular 
tradition, but 
also from the 


original type of 
John Bull, but 
he always re 
turns to it. In 
the accompany 
ing sketch will 
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be found two 
totally dissimilar 
prototypes of 
England; but 
although the 
whiskers are re- 
tained in the 
improved edi- 
tion, there are 
others from the 
same hand in 
which thelegend- 
ary side-whiskers 
are replaced by 
a moustache and 
even by a beard. 
But these are 
only temporary 
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divagations — 
Caran d’Ache is 
merely coquet- 


ting ; not even his genius is likely permanently 
to withstand so standard and sterling a 





BULL'S PRETENDED SLUMBER. 
FROM “* KLADDERADATSCH.’ 


national prototype as has been built up by 
the combined efforts of a century of British 


Several French 
including M. 


caricaturists. 
draughtsmen, 


Fertom, dessinateur attitré of 


Le Pilori, have tilted for some 
years at the traditional John 
Bull, essaying to represent 
England by a curious semi- 
military figure with full beard 
and moustache, as in the 
drawing shown opposite, but 
with indifferent success. There 
is NO permanence in it; such 
beards have not been worn in 
Albion since the time when 
“Quida’s” heroes first burst 


A GERMAN CONCEPTION. 


FROM “ ULK,” BERLIN. 


FROM 


upon the scene, 
whereas in 
France _ beard- 
wearing has be- 
come a prevalent 
fashion. 

To gaze’ upon 
the designs of 
Pépin in Le 
Grelot \eads un- 
alterably to the 
conviction that 
John Bull’s amia- 
ble qualities, as 
they occur to 
Messrs. Tenniel, 
Sambourne, and 
Gould, have not 











BULL AS HE SEES HIMSELF. 
FROM “* KLADDERADATSCH.” 


A GROTESQUE ELF. 
FROM “ ULK,” 





SLY JOHANN BULL. crossed th e 
~ ULK," BERLIN. Channel. Yet it 
must be con- 


fessed that Pépin is one of the most sardonic 
of all draughtsmen, and depicts all countries, 
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BULL'S SERENADE. 
FROM “‘ UNSER GESELLSCHAFT. 


especially Russia, in the most hideous guise. 
Two things will not fail to be observed in the 


French caricatures of John 
Bull: the prominent—nay, the 
Gargantuan —teeth (a Gallic 
invention, as we have already 
seen) and the tendency to 
equip him with any kind of 
head - gear — the forage -cap 
being a favourite—rather than 
the regulation square - topped 
beaver. A pith helmet is the 
favourite device of many, in- 
cluding “ Stop,” of the Chart- 
vari, who also endows John 
Bull with a baggy tweed 
knickerbocker suit ; while it is 











BULL AS SEEN IN VIENNA. 


FROM “DER FLOH 


certain that the forage-caps of 


Willette, Pépin, and others are 


of a character utterly unknown 
to the British military authori 
ties. 

When we cross the frontier 
into Germany and scan the 
German newspapers we fin. 
John Bull more closely approxi 
mate the British idea—as may 
be seen from the examples on 
page 543—save that he is a 
far sharper and shrewder per 
sonage than Cruikshank or 
Leech would have given him 
credit for. One may add that 
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BULL'S FATUOUS SMILF. 
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THE AUSTRIAN IDEA, 


FROM “ WITZRLAD.” 


on the other side of the Rhine 
he invariably wears a tall white 
hat. He is no longer uncouth 
and ferocious ; his ferocity he 
has sacrificed with his long 
Dundreary whiskers, and _ is 
now only a monster of cunning. 
The great value of caricature 
is its ability to seize hold of the 
salient traits of a person or a 
nation, and represent these in 
a broad, convincing fashion. 
To Englishmen, and, indeed, 
to impartial observers of any 
race, sharpness and dissimu- 
lation are the last qualities for 
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THE SWISS ANGLOPHILE BULL. 
FRomM “LE CARILLON,” GENEVA. 
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infantryman of the Empire, although no 
longer fierce and truculent.” 

Austria, which will be found represented on 
page 544, presents us with an altogether 
different conception of John Bull. The 
caricaturists of Vienna have borrowed the 
prominent teeth of the Gallic cartoons, but 
they are no longer revealed in a sinister 
expression. Whether in the character of 
soldier, sailor, or tourist, the Austrian idea of 
John Bull is that of a highly good-natured, 
somewhat fatuous personage. His physical 
proportions, too, have notably dwindled. 
Perhaps the: presence of a large body of 
Scotchmen in the dominions of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph explains an invariable Scotch 
cast of countenance, not to mention the 
Tam o’ Shanter and other articles more 
commonly found north of the Tweed. The 
Ilitsblad_ caricature is’ by 
Mr. Graetz, one of the most 





which they can justly be dis- 


tinguished. The late Max 
O’Rell one of the most 
candid of friends—said that 


the English were the frankest 
and most good-humoured of 
races—even if he did add that 
there was a dash of stupidity 
in the national character. But 
in Germany no one appa- 
rently can convince the cari- 
caturists that John Bull is 
not personified guile. He is 
always going about, in the 
columns of - KX/adderadatsch, 
the U7k, and Lustige Blatter, 
with a grin of complacent, 
and even pompous, dissimu- 








famous of Vienna artists in 
black and white. A common 
way of depicting John Bull in 
Austria is as a meddlesome 
physician, who is for ever pre 
scribing his nostrums to un- 
willing patients, but always 
with a bland, disinterested 
air, as if he were doing it for 
their own good. Hungary 
has her own notion of John 


Bull—there he is almost in- 
variably a sailor (see the 
centre illustration on page 


544); on the whole, a not 
: unnatural conception on the 
+ part of an inland people, 
even though the repre- 








lation. A favourite inscrip- 
tion beneath these repre- 
sentations is, “John Bull up to his tricks 
gain.” A German caricaturist—who after- 
wards became famous on the other side of 
the Atlantic—Mr. Joseph Keppler, once con- 
fessed to me that the German idea of John 
Bull was not believed in by its followers as 
typical of the British national character, but 
that they could not represent him in any 
ther way. “There is to us no other way 
of accounting for Lngland’s success,” he 
aid, “at least in the eyes of the average 
German, except that he overreaches every- 
ody. So we have turned the English John 
Bull into a sly old fox, and thus he will pro- 
ably remain until our Deutscher Michel is 
ible to triumph over John Bull. But it 

hard to get away from a fixed type ; 
France is still represented by Germans as an 
-69. 
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Vol. xxvi. 


ANOTHER SWISS CONCEPTION. 
‘““NEBELSPALTER,” ZURICH. 








CREATION, 
**LE COURRIER,” Zi/RICH. 


A GERMAN-SWISS 
FROM 
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sentation be not always flattering to the 
original. 

As will readily be seen from the next carica- 
tures (reproduced on page 544), taken from the 
three leading Italian comic papers, Italy has 
also a quite distinct notion of 
the physical appearance of 
England’s national prototype. 

The natives of the peninsula 

being a comparatively diminu- ," 
tive race, the Englishman’s 
stature impresses them, and 
so John Bull is usually tall, 


and, what is more, slender, in - 
his Italian portraits. Another fF { 
feature not commonly found 


in excessive proportions in 
the caricatures of other coun- 
tries is his which in 
Italy is unduly large and 
aquiline. Compare the nose 
of the Italian John Bull with 
the snubbed proboscis of the &&= z 
Austrian - Hungarian delinea- aa 
tions ! 

I'he Russian caricaturists—many of them 
able and gifted draughtsmen, but unluckily 
restricted by the fear of the Imperial Censor 

in their rare cartoons dealing with inter- 
national politics usually depict England as a 
mariner with drooping whiskers or Krugerian 


nose, 








bearing little resemblance to John 
Bull as we of other countries have come to 


know him. 


beard, 


As befits a country of such mixed 
race as Switzerland, we must expect to 
find England’s prototype variously  dis- 
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played (as will be seen by a glance at 
page 545). In the Anglophile Carid/on, of 
Geneva, he appears as a tall and imposing 
dragoon, who might, perchance, be John 
Bull, Junior, but has small likeness to the 
old gentleman himself, who, 
historians of caricature tell 
us, was compounded of 
George III., Squire Western, 
and Charles James Fox, with 
an added touch of the bluff 
Sailor King, William IV. For 
a blend of these qualities, plus 
the malicious exaggeration of 
the foreigner’s pencil, we 
should go to a paper like th 
Nebelspalter, of Ziirich, where 
we see John Bull, a monster 
of choler, strength, and ob 
stinacy, confronting us. No 
English artist would dare to 
draw him so, and yet there is 
no mistaking the figure - 
even with the hands and 
attitude of the common or 
bear - garden bruiser. 

(Quite another Swiss type, but very popular 
withal in the German cantons—is_ the 
dwarfish, elfish John Bull, with head preter 
naturally large and limbs preternaturally 
small—a laughable, ogling, prying figure in a 





HE WORLD IS MINE 


*“ WEEKBLAD. 


footman’s hat, with cockade in front, and 
footman’s garb. This pictorial worthy neve! 
opens his mouth save in order to display si\ 
gigantic teeth. His customary walk is 

prowl. But it would be a mistake to infer 
from these, as from other caricatures of a no 
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very complimentary order, 
that they are incited by 
Anglophobia, for the 
simple reason that in these 
same prints other coun- 
tries are represented in 
similar vein. Exaggeration 
runs riot in the domain of 
caricature, but yet through 
all these abnormal mani- 
festations there can still 
be detected the essence of 
truth—in other words, the 
conception of England by 
this or that nation. To 
the French-speaking Swiss 
John Bull is young and 
stalwart, even chivalrous ; 
to the German - speaking 
he is eccentric—Quixotic ; FROM “ LIFE," 
but to the Cantons at 

large he is pugnacious J. Bull, master of a 
third of the universe. And it is this latter 
conception, as we shall see, which pre- 
vails in the majority of the comic prints 
of America, and is also beginning to re- 
place the more unconventional prototypes 
current in European countries. 

Spain, for example, which used to represent 
England in the Gavarni fashion, has now 
generally adopted the familiar corpulent 
figure, whose countenance, however, has 
never a shade of humour and who never 
unbends by a smile: as shown in the 
example on page 546. But, after all, there 
is excellent warrant for this heavy, taciturn 
mien, which the reader may see throughout 
all the caricatures of John 
Bull in the Spanish Press. 
John Bull rarely smiles in 
his own home—in the pages 
of Punch. There he is often 
indignant, benevolent, 
astonished, complacent— 
but I cannot remember his 
laughter. Even more taci- 
turnity, if possible, than in the 
Spanish marks him in the 
Portuguese journals. 

The Dutch John Bull, who 
is portrayed in two caricatures 
yiven on the opposite page, 
very much resembles the 











English type—save that he 
| is much more energetic. 
| He is for ever striking an 

attitude — probably as a 
protest on the part of the 
more phlegmatic Holland- 
ers against the unnatural 
| English activity. 

Englishmen are too 
familiar with American 
delineations of John Bull 
to need to have the pecu- 
liarities of the latter ex- 
plained. There is this to 
be said: John Bull was 
an entity from the first 
days of American carica- 
ture, but has undergone 
eee aieeenretn many transformations to 
adapt himself to the 
national temper. His 
old unwieldy bulkiness, his underhung jaw 
and plebeian visage have gradually given 
place to a new and—save here and there—a 
more courteous type. In noting the evolu- 
tion of John Bull in America, we must 
remember that the founders of Puck, Messrs. 
Keppler and Swarzmann, were Germans. 
With Mr. Bunner, the editor, the writer long 
had a personal acquaintance at a time when 
Puck was a leading factor in American 
politics. He told me that all his influence 
was needed with Keppler, Graetz, Zimmer- 
man, and the rest to keep John Bull in, and 
the Queen and Prince of Wales out of, the 
paper as prototypes of England, and his 
occasional failures he regretted. The chief 
caricaturists of /udge—twenty 
years ago—were Messrs. Gillam 
and Wales, both, I believe, 
Englishmen, so their carica- 
tures approximated to the 
Punch type, but with a trucu- 
lence which will not be found 
in the leading American jour- 
nals since America’s own 
excursions into militarism. 

Of John Bull as he is seen 
by the British Colonists there 
is only room for the appended 
from the Sydney Bulletin, 
which gives a fair sample of 
the comic Australian idea. 
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me) HIS story does not take you 
ps into the glow of the camp fire, 

1 for after that almost incredible 
feat of endurance when he 
marched for six days in the 
burning African sunshine, first 
with the rapidly-moving forces of the Emir, 
and afterwards during his escape alone across 
the desert to catch up with the column 
under Colonel Christopher, T'ammers was 
obliged to leave Africa for a time. 

He had been carried into camp delirious, 
well-nigh dead, by the scouting party who 
found him. I went through an anxious 
time getting him back to Cairo. His iron 
health had given way at last under repeated 
strains, and given way very completely. He 
was invalided, and told in the _plainest 
language that if he wished to live he must 
return at once to England for at least six 
months to recruit. 

A spell of ill-luck seemed to have seized 
upon Tammers. For while we waited at 
Cairo letters reached him with the worst 
possible news about the investment in which 
he had sunk practically the whole of the 
savings gained by fifteen years of hunting 
and ivory-trading. 

“I'd be on the ground, Anson, but for the 
Government money,” he said. I remarked 
that he would not be able to do much 
recruiting on the generous sum of forty 
pounds. I was making my first acquaintance 
with the method in which a_ munificent 
Government deals with the just and the 
unjust, or, in other words, with those who 
have served it well or ill. 

We were hard up, very, both of us. My 
purse, never a heavy one, had been lightened 
by various outlays during my wanderings with 
Tammers. Altogether, by the time we had 
bought civilized outfits for the return voyage 
to England and paid for our tickets, our 
means were at a very low ebb. Even the 


proceeds of the diamonds we had traded on 
our rather memorable trip which culminated 
among the Bahongas 
already written of 


an adventure I have 
had dwindled away. 
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To tell the truth, I was a good deal 
worried about the state of Tammers’ finances, 
far more so than he was himself. Never had 
I admired fim more than at that time. 
Hard-hit in pocket, with his splendid health 
and iron constitution temporarily broken 
cown, it was a moment when, if ever, the 
shallows of most characters would have been 
laid bare. But it was not so with him. He 
faced the situation cheerfully, and seldom 
spoke of it. 

“T'll have to go on another trading trip, 
that’s all,” he would say. 

I reminded him that six months’ rest 
must come first, otherwise the doctors gave 
a disheartening prospect of the future. “It 
is scandalous that the Government won't 
help you,” I added. 

“T’ve had my rights there,” ‘Tammers con- 
tended, stolidly. ‘They kept to their bar- 
gain. I can’t ask more than that, you know, 
Anson.” 

Knowing his record I differed frcm him, 
but I said no more on that subject. But 
when I urged—as any man in my place must 
have done—that any little money I had or 
might earn was as much his as mine, his 
gratitude was almost pathetic. 

“That’s all right, Anson,” he said, and 
solemnly shook hands with me. ‘“ You're a 
good comrade, and I’m proud to know you, 
Anson.” 

But in the bottom of my heart I 
terribly afraid that, once we landed 1 
England, ‘Tammers would be hard put to 1 
before I could bring him to allow me t 
share expenses with him. 

his conversation which I have 
referred to above took place on board the 
Koobian. It was close upon a week since we 
started, and the Mediterranean had treated 
us to wretched weather, a series of chilly, 
rainy days, that on board ship produce a 
quite peculiar discomfort and 
depression. 

l'ammers and I turned out during a break 
in the downpour. The unseen sun was 
setting somewhere beyond the curtain of 
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clouds that seemed to be dropped close upon 
the white tumble of waves ahead. We were 
on the lower promenade deck, where they 


allow the second-class passengers to take 
exercise. It was wet and empty, and litle 
puffs of spindrift lashed in at us as the 


steamer rode stormily over the rising swell. 

Tammers walked up and down beside 
me, his shoulders square, his hands deep 
in his pockets. We had not assimilated 
with our fellow - passengers, chiefly because 
Tammers was out of health and I was out 
of spirits. 

As we paced up and down, down and up, 
I looked at my friend in the dull evening 
light. I could hardly recognise this emaciated 
man as the hardy scout I had known in 
Africa. His even tan of complexion looked 
discoloured, pouches had gathered under his 
eyes, and his corded, square hands stood out 
from lean wrists. 

“Tt will be a good long time before you 
are ready for any trading trip,” I said, in the 
severe tones people are apt to use to spirited 
invalids who wish to forestall recovery. 

Tammers faced me as we turned ; his half- 
smile almost nettled me. 

“The Rothschilds, hot 
on a big European loan, 
aren’t in it with you, 
Anson,” he remarked, 
with elementary direct- 
ness. “I promise I'l 
borrow from you—if I 
want cash.” 

I grunted crossly, and 
implied that it was just 
the one subject on which 
I knew his judgment 
would be at fault. 

“Tl pull round in no 
time. I’ve never been ill 
before in my life.” 

“ That is why you don’t 
inderstand anything 
about it,” I said, conclu 
sively. ** Come, you're 
looking tired. Let’s go 
to the smoking-room.” 

l'ammers looked from 
the darkening sky to the 
swift-running seas. 

“We're spinning,” he 


remarked, with satisfac 
tion; “we'll pass Gib 
to-morrow.” 

lammers hated and 


oathed the imprisonment of sea 
ufe, as do all hunters. 
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It was growing dark and very cold as I 
followed Tammers aft. He swung himself 
up the ladder and opened the smoking-room 
door. The blaze of electric light blinded 
me for the moment ; then I saw that all the 
sofas were occupied, and in a recess to the 
right a group of men were talking excitedly. 
Although the season was mid-January the ship 
was unusually crowded: Christmas tourists 
from Palestine and Egypt, and the usual 
sprinkling of Army men and Australians. 

The fabric of the ship creaked and groaned 
with every roll; the wind was battering at 
woodwork and cordage with the shrill, pas 
sionate scream one hears only at sea. 

“It’s a great idea,” Vandier was saying as 
Tammers dropped into a seat behind him. 
“Oh, for mercy’s sake, close that weather 
door, steward. It’s cold enough, anyway.” 

Vandier was a tall, gaunt man, energetic 
and nervous, quite the leading spirit of the 
second saloon. Whatever his business in 
life may have been, it appeared to take him 
up and down the Mediterranean a dozen 
times a year. He had acquaintances every- 


where and in class of life, most of 


every 
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whom he called by a friendly abbreviation of 
their first names. 

At his order the smoking-room steward 
paused in his accounts and shut the door on 
the blustering night outside. The steamer 
vibrated as she dipped heavily through a 
beam sea. 

“Tt is a great idea,” said another man, 
repeating Vandier’s words assertively. “I’ve 
never put in so slow a time on a voyage 


before. Feel the screw racing? By Jove! 
it seems a month since I came aboard. I tell 
you it is a great idea. It'll kill time. Each 
ticket to include five miles, eh? Say, 


Vandier, what’s your notion of a price for the 
tickets ?” 

“ Five pounds a mile. ‘Twenty-five pounds 
for the ticket,” suggested an American. 

“That's ‘igh for second saloon,” objected 
a pallid, dirty-looking man, with a red muffler 
wound about his throat. 

“Guess we mean square biz! We want 
some excitement for our money. Least, it’s 
what I’ve got a craving for—excitement right 
here.’ 

Vandier looked at the American. 

*'That’s so,” he agreed. “ Five pounds ts 
highish for some of us, but the prize must 
run into three figures. As I was saying, my 
proposal is that the tickets be drawn, not 
sold ; we won’t have them sold. And any 
gentleman who not care to stake 
twenty-five pounds can chip in with others of 
his own weight. Two, three, or five to one 
ticket. If it wins they can divide the prize.” 

“That leaves room for every spook in this 
crowd,” commented a drummer, affably. 
“Tl take two tickets myseif.” 

“One for me!” 

“T’ll go a tenner. 

“Here you are!” 

“Tl put all I’m worth on it but a five- 
pound note,” called out a young officer, who 
was smoking on a distant settee. “But I 


does 


Who'll join in?” 


suppose you will not limit it to second 
saloon, Vandier ?” 
“By no means. The more the merrier. 


But perhaps the bloated millionaires forward 
won't care to take part in a scheme that has 
its inception among the twenty-five-guinea 
fares. They had a sweepstake on yesterday’s 
run. Who Won, steward ?” 

“ First prize was fifty pounds, sir, I heard. 
A lady won it, sir—Mrs. Merrow.” 

* Ah ! widow to Merrow’s Spiced Tongues,” 
remarked someone. “Always the way. 


Money draws money.” 
“Colonel Scales took second, sir,” added 
the steward. 
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“T say, mister, look ’ere.”. The man with 
the red muffler pushed his way to the front 
and stood leaning forward with two dis- 
coloured thumbs hitched on to the edge of 
the table. “I ’aven’t caught the ‘ang of yer 
trick yet. Supposin’ you tell us ’ow it’s 
worked, and see wot present company will 
tune up to on the chawnce. If it’s a good 
thing, let’s keep all we can of it 
where it’s most wanted.” 

“We're none of us as rich as we'd like to 
be, I dare say,” replied Vandier. “Some of us 
are being sent home invalided, and more of 
us aré going home to have a good time as 
long as the money lasts. My idea was that 
if one fellow was to sweep in the lot of our 
surplus cash, it would give him some fun 
anyhow. So I suggested we might get up a 
big sweepstake on to-morrow’s run. The 
winner to scoop in the whole pool. Do you 
see ?” 

“Yer suggestion, as yer calls it, ain’t no 
different to any other gamble, as far as I 
know,” objected the Cockney, in con 
temptuous disappointment. 

“Perhaps you.don’t happen to know that 
very often—mostly, in fact—in these ocean 
gambles on the day’s run, a man chooses his 
fancy figure and buys it; in which case the 
price of a likely mileage is considerably more 
than that of an unlikely one. A poor man, 
like you or me, could only afford a precious 
bad chance. Under my system it is different. 
Every man stands in to win on his own 
luck. Each ticket will cover five miles— 
two hundred and fifty to two hundred and 
fifty-five—the numbers will be written on 
pieces of paper, folded up and put-in the 
hat, and the ticket-holders will draw in turn.” 

“Ow will they draw ?” 

“Tn what order, do you mean ? 
betical order, of course.” 

The pallid man grinned suddenly, and a 
hectic spot blazed out on his cheek. He 
pulled the muffler loose at his throat. 

“’Ooray! That’s one bit of luck for me! 


ere, 


In alpha 


I'll ’ave first draw! ‘Ooray, I say! My 
name’s Habchick—begins with a hay! Put 
me down, mister, for one ticket. And _ will 
any gentleman like to ‘alve it with me? 


Don’t all speak at once!” 

He dropped back panting, and took a seat 
in the background while the talk went on and 
details were discussed. 

“ Now, gentlemen, will you kindly listen ?” 
Vandier spoke again. “ What was to-day’s 
run, steward ?” 

“Three hundred and twenty-five, sir.” 

“ And what is the Aoodian’s record ?” 
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“Three eighty-five, sir.” 

“ All right ; thanks. Now, gentlemen, we 
will head the tickets with the number three 
hundred and eighty-five and run down as 
far as may be necessary. 
irgument, let us’ suppose that thirty tickets 

taken up-at twenty-five pounds each, and 
he man who draws the mileage nearest to 

t to win the Call it 

ndred and fifty pounds. I hope I have 

ide myself clear? It is only the usual 
ttery, but on a higher scale.” 

In a few minutes he was seated with pen 


whole sum. seven 


d paper, taking down the names of those 
sposed to share tickets or to buy whole 
lhree shares for me, Mr. Vandier.” 

‘One for me, sir ; I can’t run to more.” 

\nd so on. Vandier booked the tickets 
thodically. But it took some time to 
tle details, especially in the cases of shared 
kets, as to which of the joint owners was 
be empowered to draw. Abchick shuffled 
s way to the table in his turn. He brought 
wn his thin fist on it and looked round to 


For the sake of 


THAT'S ONE BIT OF LUCK FOR ME! 


see if he caught general attention, before he 
announced: ‘“ Has for me, Mr. Vandier, I’ll 
go one full chawnce on the deal. I wasn’t 
born Habchick for nothink. It’s a natural 
advantage, that’s wot I calls it. And why 
shouldn't I take it?” 

Quite a providential arrangement,” agreed 
Vandier, politely, as he wrote down Abchick’s 
name. Presently in a pause he turned to 
Tammers. 

“We have about cleared out the 
saloon, I think. No use asking you to join 
us, sir?” he said. “I can’t call to mind that 
you have risked a shilling in any of our little 
sweeps on the day’s run since you came 
aboard. Gambling not in your line, perhaps?” 

“Not much,” said Tammers, quietly. 
*“ But as this gamble’s on another level to 
your sweeps of yesterday and the day before, 
I’ll have a ticket.” 

I looked at him, but could not catch his 
eye. I was remorsefully sure that my 
insistence in the matter of needing money 
for a good long spell in England had driven 
him to risk pretty nearly all he had. 
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“One?” asked Vandier, thrusting out his 
under lip. “You are not a born gambler, 
Mr. Tammers.” 

“ No,” replied Tammers, amiably. “ Just 
now I’m a pauper.” 

Vandier gave him a second look. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said. “No 
offence, I hope ?” 

“None to speak of. Pray don’t mention 
it,” replied Tammers, rising 
from his chair. “ There’s that 
poor consump- 
tive chap that 
begins with an 
A shouting at 
you. 

* Look ’ere, 
mister, there’s 
got to bea 
stakeholder.” 

‘“*Present 
company ex 
cepted,’’ 
promptly added 
the drummer. 

Vandier pass 
ed his pencil 
rapidly down 
the paper he 
held in his 
hand. 

“We have 
only taken up 
twelve tickets 
and _ three-quar 
ters among our 
selves here. 
N ow I’! ] £ oO 
along and _ see 
what the first 
saloon people say to it. You'd 
better appoint a stakeholder 
for yourselves, and the first 
saloon can name _ another,” 

Vandier said, as he went down 
the companion. Immediately a loud hubbub 
of talk broke out and the smoking-room 
stewards grinned. If the first saloon took it 
up, it promised to be the biggest gamble the 
old Avodian had seen for many a day. 
l'ammers had made his way to my side, 
and sat down looking very spent. I felt I 
had done mischief enough, and ,in any case 
could not well allude to the matter of the 
ticket he had taken. We exchanged a few 
words, but for the most part listened to the 
talking about us; stories of luck and ill-luck 
predominated. Nearly every man had some 
wonderful instance to relate 
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We had heard a good many of these when 
Tammers turned to me. 

“Tuck is like an old horse, Anson. It 
don’t do to depend on him for any long time, 
but he may serve your turn now and again 
for all that.” Soon after he said he thought 
he’d turn in, and went off to his cabin. 

Vandier, one of whose principal assets in 
life appeared to be, as I have said, a limitless 

acquaintance, easily 
had his sweepstake 
started by a friend 
in the first saloon. 
It is not necessary 
to set down here by 
what subterfuges 
they got round the 
legal difficulties 
which might 
have defeated 
their project. 
It is enough to 
say that the first 
cabin rose mag 
nificently to the 
bait, and the 
subscription 
could have been 
quadrupled in 
less than an 
hour. Later on 
the stakeholders 
were nominated 
and the drawing 
of the lots was 
fixed to take 
place on the 
following morn 
ing in the main 
saloon at ten 
o'clock. 

Most people 
are familiar with 
the sweepstakes 
on the day’s run 
common to all liners—that is, on the distance 
covered between nine o’clock one morning 
and nine o’clock the next morning. Vandier’s 
suggestion only varied the usual procedure, 
and lent to it an added interest. 

lhe next morning dawned bleak, blue, and 
windy, over a stretch of white-lipped seas 
At both breakfast-tables nothing was spoken 
of but the sweepstake. The first saloon 
entered into the thing with zest, and a 
meeting was held in the smoking-room to 
arrange details. 

[here was a head wind and the barometer 
was falling slightly, whereby the opinion of 
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experts spread abroad the rumour that the 
most likely mileage would be three hundred 
and forty to three hundred and forty-five, or 
thereabouts. Consequently, the ticket which 
included these numbers became the one most 
desired. 

To tell the truth, I became far more 
anxious than Tammers as to the results of 
the drawing. He took it as all in the day’s 
work, so to speak. After breakfast he and 


I with the rest went forward to the main 
saloon. It chanced that Abchick stood 
beside us. He was not only excited, but 
elated. 


* You look about as sick as I do myself, 
mister,” he remarked, looking at ‘lammers’ 
hollow face. “But Londoa air and this bit 
of luck’s going to set me on my legs again.” 


“Feel lucky this morning?” asked 
Tammers. 
‘I do that. Luck’s coming my way 


to-day, you see if it don’t! It’s ’ealth and 
strength to me, this is.” 

On his name being called first, he stepped 
forward to the table with a self-confident 
smile. ‘Taking his cap from his 
damp hair, he looked into the row 
of faces, bowed, and cleared his 
throat stridently. 

“ Lydies and gents, I 
feel myself in a proud 
position to-day—at the 
‘ead of this fashionable 
gathering,” he began, in 
a husky voice. 

The stakeholders 
would have silenced 
him, but the first saloon 
laughed and said, 
“Hear, hear.” 

“As I was saying, 
ydies and gents, this is 
the proudest day of my 

fe. My name’s Hab- 
chick, and I tops the 

st. Lord Kitchener 
mself, if ’e "ere, 
ould foller a long way 
hind that. Lydies and 
vents, I ’ave much plea- 
ire in declaring this 
azaar Open.” 

lhe laughter and 
heers that followed this 
delighted him. 
He laughed and imme- 
diately coughed _pain- 
tully, wiping his glisten- 
ng forehead with the 

Vol. xxvi.—70. 
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end of his muffler. Then he put his shaking 
hand into the basket and took out the little 
folded grey-blue slip that meant so much to 
him. The passengers drew closer as he 
opened it—his manifest state of excitement 
was contagious. 

He stared at 
tremble violently. 

“Lord ’Arry! I’ve drorn it!” He raised 
his eyes with a stifled shout, as if demanding 
the sympathy of the crowd. 

There was a second’s hesitation ; then, it 
must be owned, they responded heartily 
enough. 

With blazing hollow eyes he faced them, 
his face contorted between difficulty of 
breathing and an intoxication of hope. 

“Lydies and gents, I call this ’andsome, 
I ” He clapped his hands to his mouth, 
as Tammers sprang forward and almost 
carried him through the people behind. 

We took him aft, while a steward ran for 
the ship’s doctor. 

“Broken a blood The doctor 
looked down at the pinched unconsciousness 
of Abchick’s 
face after he 
had done 


the paper and began to 


vessel. * 
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what he could for his comfort. “ I’m afraid 
he’s going to pay too high for his prize if he 
wins it.” 

They sent for Tammers when his turn to 
draw came. He picked up his slip of grey- 
blue, but did not open it at once. He went 
out and stood in the eye of the wind. There 
he read the numbers chance had dealt out 
to him: two hundred and twenty to two 
hundred and twenty-five. The lowest and— 
under the prevailing conditions or, indeed, 
under almost any conditions—absolutely the 
worst draw in the hat. 

He smiled slightly as he refolded the slip 
into its original creases with unnecessary care. 
He had gone into the matter with a very level 
notion of the smallness of his chance, and 
now characteristically he did not blame him- 
self. He had taken his luck, and it had 
turned out to be bad luck. He dropped the 
ticket into his pocket-book and turned back 
into the saloon where the drawing was still 
going on. 

A well-dressed young woman with a 
piquant face stood at the door. She had 
singularly pretty eyebrows and hazel eyes. 

“Guess you've selected the wrong 
numbers,” she said, both voice and accent 
proclaiming her nationality. 

Tammers looked round at 
American who stood at his elbow. 

“IT don’t know about selecting, but I’ve 
got ’em anyhow, ma’am,” he answered, good- 
humouredly. 

“]’m real sorry for you. 
she asked. 

“About as bad as it can be—it’s the 
lowest of the lot: two hundred and twenty to 
two hundred and twenty-five.” 

“Tt don’t seem as if your luck amounted 
to much this quarter, anyhow,” she remarked, 
glancing at his face. ‘“ Been very sick, too ? 
I’ve had Indian fever myself touring round.” 

“Fever here, too,” said Tammers ; “ no- 
thing to speak of, though.” 

* Well, I’m real sorry for you. Guess I’m 
all right with my ticket. Look here: three 
hundred and forty-five to three hundred and 
fifty. Ill get it, you bet. I’m always lucky. 
I don’t want the money. I suppose that’s 
why it always turns down my corner of the 
road. Isay!” A sudden light came into 
her wonderful hazel eyes as she laid a light 
touch on his arm and led him a little apart 
from the others. “ You look like as if you 


the pretty 


How bad is it?” 


wanted some picking up after that fever of 


yours. Do you want to oblige me right 
here ?” 


“ Just put a name to it, ma’am.” 
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A charming shyness came into her frank 
gaze. 

“I'd like to feel I cared a bit about this 
lottery,” she said. “I don’t now. But if 
you'll oblige me I'll not eat or sleep, I'll be 
so keen till to-morrow to know who’s going 
to scoop in the dollars. Let’s swop tickets. 
I want to see if my luck’s good enough to 
carry me through, even if I have the worst 
chance.” 

Tammers shook his head. 

“It’s very kind of you, ma’am; but I 
couldn’t do it.” 

Mrs. Merrow pouted. Her generous desire 
to give the sick man at her side a chance of 
winning was not easily to be thwarted. She 
tried persuasion, a pretence at anger, and 
finally acknowledged that it would make her 
happier if she knew he had won the sweep- 
stake and could have the money to use in 
England until he got strong again. She had 
heard of him—an officer on board had, in 
fact, told her something of ‘Tammers’ career. 
But Tammers stuck to his point: he “ was 
very grateful, but he couldn’t do it.” 

Soon the story of his ill-luck leaked out, 
and he came in for much entirely unappre- 
ciated sympathy. ‘Tammers told me he felt 
like the smallest boy in a street fight ; nobody 
was jealous of him and everybody hoped he 
would win, because they thought such a 
thing almost beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility. 

In the first flush of feeling, Vandier, who 
had drawn a likely number himself, went so 
far as to offer solace in the form of cham- 
pagne. 

But Tammers would none of it. 

“It isn’t time for the: funeral yet,” he 
remarked. “ You haven’t won and I haven't 
lost—not by a round of the clock.” 

“Talking of funerals, you’re better off 
than the consumptive who drew the first 
favourite in the way of numbers. ‘They say 
he’s very bad, eh, doctor?” turning to the 
ship’s doctor, who had just come in. 

“ Pretty low,” was the answer. 

“ Broke a blood-vessel through excitement 
at his good luck, wasn’t it ?” 

“Yes, something of the sort,” said the 
doctor, passing on. 

By evening the Avodian had made one 
hundred and sixty-nine miles, and nearly 
half the time was over. The favourites were 
still Abchick—who lay unconscious in an 
empty state-rroom—and Mrs. Merrow. ‘The 
weather had improved, which was considered 
by some to give the lady the greater chance, 
for the Koodian was making an eighth of a 




















BY TAMMERS’ 
knot better speed. The sympathy for Tam- 
mers had visibly abated—he and his ill-luck 
were alike forgotten. 

Half the second saloon were going to sit 
up all night, and time after time the cherub 
log was consulted by the light of a lantern. 
[ammers did not trouble himself. At ten 
o'clock he turned in, and was only with 
difficulty persuaded not to sit up with 
Abchick during the small hours that the 
doctor might have some rest. However, I 
managed to settle the matter to his satisfac- 
tion by arranging to take that part of the 
watching myself. The ship was going easier 
by this time, and I fell into my first sleep 
with the long roar of the water in my ears 
and the tireless pulsation of the screw. 


‘WHAT HAS HAPPENED? 


I awoke with a start in the completeness 
darkness, and for a bewildered minute 
is aware only of something I missed. ' 
The Xoobian was rolling fiercely in the 
ugh of the sea. ‘Then suddenly I almost 
outed I tumbled on my coat and 


as 
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trousers over my pyjamas. I shook up 


Tammers in his berth. There could be no 
mistake about it. The ship was hove to, the 
propeller had ceased to revolve, and in the 
unwonted stillness a distant hubbub reached 
our ears. We ran through the dark passages 
and up the companion into the alley-way. 
The Xoodian lay under a serene sky, rolling 
heavily over a black turmoil of water. 

We felt our way along to the engine-room 
skylight and looked down. Dark figures 
were passing in and out of the glow-worm 


reflection below. Above the decks were 
crowded with terrified people. 
““What has happened? What is it? For 


Is there 
The note of fear, now thin, now 


Heaven’s sake, what is wrong ? 
danger ?” 


WHAT Is IT? 


sharp, was to be heard in the medley of 
voices that struck upwards to the stars. 

A burly figure in oilskins brushed past 
Tammers. Even in the gloom we recognised 
the first officer. He began to descend the 
ladder into the engine-room. 
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“Maybe it’s me you're looking for, Mr. 
Green ?” asked a hoarse whisper from below. 

“Oh, that you, Mr. Roche? The captain 
wants to know what the damage is ?” 

A low-pitched consultation between Mr. 
Green and the chief engineer followed. The 
last question only reached us. 

“How soon do you think?” asked the 
first officer. 

“I'd not like to pledge myself,” slowly 
replied the chief, “ but as soon as I can.” 

“Ts there danger? Must we take to the 
boats ?” a woman’s voice cried out shrilly 
on the cold air. 

The answer came at once. The captain 
was speaking from the bridge :— 

“ There is no danger whatever. Nothing 
has happened but a slight temporary break- 
down in the engine-room, which can be put 
to rights in a short time. I would advise 
you, ladies and gentlemen, to go below at 
once and, for that matter, back to bed. There 
is not the smallest cause for alarm. Mr. 
Roche, I'll be obliged if you will step up 
here.” 

The crowd filtered away by degrees, and 
Tammers felt the chief engineer step out on 
the deck somewhere beside him in the dark. 

“One word, Mr. Roche,” said Tammers. 
“Is there any chance that this delay may 
detain us until after nine o'clock to-morrow 
morning ?” 

The chief muttered something about the 
brazen curiosity of passengers, and was 
moving off when apparently an idea struck 
him. He drewup. “And what might your 
name be, sir? It’s just come to my mind 
that it might be ‘Tammers.” 

“ Yes, I’m Tammers.” 

The chief laughed in the dark. 

“ | thought it might be,” he said. ‘“ Well, 
I'll not undertake to say but what you're 
seemingly a very lucky man.” 

By eight-thirty next morning the screw 
began to vibrate gently, tentatively, as if 
almost afraid of its own vehemence; then, 
gradually gaining confidence as it seemed, 
the motion quickened to the familiar grinding 
plunge. By nine o'clock the mileage was 
something a little over two hundred and ten. 
Tammers had won the sweep. 

Mrs. Merrow met him as he hurried away 
from the first saloon. 

“My luck tore on the cross this time,” she 
said, ‘‘ but yours went slick with the selvedge. 
Guess you're glad you didn’t swop ?” 

Tammers halted in his stride. 

“It was very kind of you, all the same, 
ma’am. I can’t forget that.” 
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Then he passed on to the cabin where 
Abchick still lay insensible. The afternoon was 
growing to dusk, and the sidelights had long 
since been burning, when Tammers turned 
from the sick man’s bunk and spoke to the 
ship’s doctor, who was writing at the table. 

Dr. Malone glanced round at the shaded 
form on the berth. 

“ Recovering consciousness, is he? Hope 
not,” he said. “He'd be sure to ask about 
that confounded sweepstake. He is going 
fast. It would be better if he could die as 
he is, knowing nothing.” 

In the interval that followed a rush of feet 
passed overhead, and the wind dashed a 
spatter of rain against the port. 

Presently the figure in the bunk moved 
ever so slightly. 

*“’Oo are you? Qh, lor, I do feel bad.” 
The weak voice lost itself in a cough. 

Tammers bent down and arranged the 
pillows. 

“ This is Dr. Malone,” he said ; “ I’m only 
one of the passengers. Don’t talk, it will 
only hurt you.” 

“T remember now. I was took sick when 
I drored the favourite. Doctor sitting with 
me? Oh, my! That mean’s I’m going. 
Move the shade till I can see thé faces of 
you.” He strained his gaze upon the two men. 
“That'll do.” Another fit of coughing tore 
him. “That'll do. I’m going!” 

When all that could be done for him was 
done, and he was somewhat at ease, he began 
again :— 

“Tt’s no use telling me to shut up. I must 
speak. I'll never see ‘ome no more. Il 
drored the best chawnce in the pack, I did. 
But I'll not live to see ’oo wins. Mister ”—his 
eyes were raised to Tammers’ face—“ there’s 
something you can do for me.” 

Tammers sat down on the edge of the 
bunk. 

“Go ahead,” he said. 

“Listen! Just you tike that ticket of mine 
and sell *im—auction ‘im. ‘They'll let you 
sell it when they knows I’m so bad. It'll 
fetch a ’undred pounds. ‘They'll buy it fast 
enough. A ‘undred pounds, I tells yer!” 

Abchick was growing visibly weaker ; his 
face gleamed in luminous pallor against the 
greasy red handkerchief under his cheek. 
The ship rolled and the man groaned breath 
lessly. ‘ Auction it,” he repeated, eagerly, 
trying to find his voice, “and send the price 
of it to Mrs. "Ubert Habchick, 9%, Landers 
Road, Acton. “Urry up, or I'll be gorn, 
perhaps, and I’d like to know if I’ve left ’er 
and the kids somethink.” 
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Malone got up and looked down at the 
sick man. It was a pity, but he must be 
told. It was clear that Abchick was entirely 
unconscious of the time that had elapsed 
since he had been taken ill. Tammers kicked 
Malone furtively. 

“ How much should you say your chance 
was worth?” he asked, before the doctor 
could speak. 

“Tt’s worth a ’undred pounds 
more.” 

“In case we shouldn’t be able to auction 
it in a hurry, I’ll give you that amount for it,” 
offered Tammers. 

Abchick’s eyes glistened into cunning. 

“ Something’s ’appened since I was took 
sick, or you wouldn’t be so glib to catch 
me up. Wot’s 
happened? 
I say, wot’s 
happened ?” 
He grew pitia- 
bly excited. 
“Don’t go for 
to cheat a pore 
dying man! 
You’ll be 
cursed if you 
do. Wot’s the 
time ?” 

“ Half - past 
five — almost 
six,” replied 
Malone. 

“’Ow many 
miles ’ave we 
done since 
morning ? ” 

“T have no 


-maybe 


idea.” It was 
Tammers who 
spo ke this «ds warp to pe HERE, MISTER, FUR 
time. 
“Why? ’Aven’t you been looking same 


as I'll bet the rest of ’em has?” he asked, 
suspiciously. “‘ Wot’s wrong with you ?” 

“I drew the worst chance of the lot 
hundred and twenty to two hundred 
twenty-five. See?” 

“Ho, that’s it, is it? You wos soon put 
out of your pain, then,” said Abchick, with a 
ghastly attempt at pleasantry. “Well, ’ere, 
lll make you an offer, old man. Make it a 
‘undred and fifty. It’s dirt cheap at a’undred 
and fifty.” 


two 
and 


Again the ship’s doctor made as if to 
speak, but Tammers stopped him. 

“ All right, I’ll take it at that,” he said. 

“Now we won't be long! Let ’em all 
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They liked to ’ear me talk at ’ome. 
Aw, yes, I always made ’em larf. I was born 
‘umerous, and I’ll die ’umerous. ‘Tell ’em I 
died ’umerous, and they'll say, ‘’Ubert, he 
would ’ave his joke wotever, ’e would,’ they’ll 
say. They'll be sorry, though, when they ’ear 
I’ve crorst the river,” he ended, triumphantly ; 
then, again, “It’s ’ard to die here, mister, fur 
they thinks a lot o’ me at ’ome.” He turned 


come ! 


his face to the wooden partition, murmuring, 
“ They thinks a lot o’ me 2 
Before 


at—— 

he had time to finish the life in 
him flickered 
away. 

The ship’s 
doctor stood 
up. 

“Poor beg- 
gar! 
hard 
often snuff out 
like that,” he 
said. 

“Till hand 
the one hun- 
dred and fifty 
pounds to you, 
Dr. Malone, 
and perhaps 
you'll be good 
enough to see 
that Mrs. Ab- 
chick gets it. 
T’ll look her 
up myself, of 
some 


These 
cases 


course, 
day.” 

Malone 
nodded. 

“But 
bargain of 
yours,” he 
sated. “OE 
course, we cannot let it stand. We'll send 
round the hat for Mrs. Abchick, and you can 
make up the balance to one hundred and 
fifty pounds if you like. This sort of 
people ”—he indicated the bunk—“are in- 
capable of understanding. He thought you 
wanted to cheat him.” 

“Poor chap!” said Tammers, awkwardly, 
for the words were still in his ears, “ They 
thinks a lot o’ me at ome.” “ You'll oblige 
me greatly, sir, if you'll say nothing of my 
bargain with Abchick to the other passengers. 
3ecause, if they knew, it would interfere with 
their giving when we send round the hat for 
his wife, and—and—we’ll do that in any case, 
don’t you know?” 


that 


THEY THINKS A LOT 0’ ME AT ‘OME.” 
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Some Hunting Mishaps. 


By J. Crawrorp-Woop. 


}H, dear! oh, dear! Where 
do they find these dreadful 
places?” once cried Lord 
Wilton during a dinner at 
Egerton Lodge, on hearing 
some of his guests narrate 
their deeds of valour. I do not echo the 
inquiry, for my difficulty in reviewing 
“dreadful places” is somewhat after the 
manner of Cicero’s praise of Pompey—it is 
not where to begin, but to know where to 
end. 

As an observer of fox-hunting it is but 
natural that I mark the predicaments into 
which from time to time my fellow-men fall ; 
and it is little less than marvellous that the 
crowds of horsemen which sweep across the 
country, composed, as they often are, of 
every class of rashness, daring, and ignor- 
ance, should emerge at the end of forty 
minutes with but a few mud-stained coats 
and silk hats crushed beyond all semblance 
of their original shape. 

Still, accidents of a serious nature do 
occur, and I fancy few surgeons in a hunting 
country can complain that they never have 
the opportunity of attending a hunting 
accident. 

We vastly underrate the courage and in- 
telligence of the horse when we arrogate to 
ourselves the credit of safely crossing the 
country in a fast scurry of thirty minutes. 
Let us but retrace our steps and note the 
thousand pitfalls into which a_blundering 
steed might have thrown us. A walk along 
the line you rode yesterday will show you how 
clever the merely average hunter is in sur- 
mounting difficulties and keeping out of 
scrapes. Concerning his courage, I always 
think there can be no greater proof of it than 
the way he faces a bullfinch—the hedge 
peculiar, I believe, to the shires; this 
obstacle may be ten or twelve feet high, the 
lower part is firm as a stone wall, but the upper 
works, consisting as it does of thorn-brake 
more or less thick and dense, the horse can 
jump through it. You can bend your head, 
or even use an arm to guard your eyes, as 
you crash through. The horse has to take 
the thorns where they come. Really one can 








understand the feelings of that foreigner, 
guest of a certain noble sportsman, who, 
having been lent a hunter by way of a treat, 


returned it with the exclamation, “ Morbleu, 
milord, votre chasse est une chasse diabo- 
lique !” 

Every hour of the day has its danger. A 
certain good sportsman was jogging home on 
a moonless night through the driving rain, 
when suddenly his horse, having wandered 
to the side of the road, fell with a crash 
down the steep bank of a rivulet which runs 
under the road ten or twelve feet below. 
The horse “brought up” in the streamlet 
just at the mouth of the low tunnel or 
culvert which carries its waters under the 
embankment along which the road runs, and 
in falling contrived to shoot off his rider into 
the culvert. Having accomplished this feat 
he rested contentedly against the opening, 
regardless of the detail that he was blocking 
his master in. The unfortunate man, dazed 
by such a fall in the dark, first became aware 
that one of his feet was jammed between the 
horse and the stonework, but only when he 
tried to get upon his feet did he discover 
that he was in a tunnel, comparable for 
height and width to the doorway of a large 
dog-kennel. He tried to rouse his horse, 
which, more by feeling than by sight, he 
found was blocking the entrance ; but in the 
narrow space he could not use his whip nor 
bring any persuasion to bear, and the horse, 
having had a long day, seemed perfectly 
satisfied with the situation and declined to 
stir. It was a considerable time before the 
prisoner grasped the important fact that there 
are two ends to every culvert, and when he 
did so he crawled painfully on hands and 
knees in the water right to the farther end of 
the tunnel. 

Of all men who ride to hounds I think the 
soldier stands pre-eminent for pluck or reck- 
less daring. The Iron Duke is popularly 
supposed to have said that hunting was the 
finest education for a soldier. Far be it 
from me to attempt to dispute the veracity 
or to disparage the potency of the statement, 
but it has inspired within the breasts of 
young officers a very laudable feeling that 
riding to hounds is a portion of their duty to 
the State, and fulfils certain requirements 
which, if not found within the Army regula- 
tions, at any rate are implied by the law of 
custom. ‘This conscientiousness involves 
the determination to get over, under, or 
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through any obstacle which Nature or the 
art of man may devise, whether in the shape 
of brook or fence. The quick decision 
necessary for the man who means to ride 
well up with the hounds is, I think, of the 
greatest service in military education ; hence 
the soldier is ever buoyed up by the know- 
ledge that he is combining business with his 
pleasure. 

A little scene I recall which befell two 
officers of Artillery, who were stationed at 
Weedon, rather points the moral of resource- 
fulness, for the ill-success of their daring was 
greatly mitigated by the adroitness with which 
they saved the situation. 

They were hunting with the Pytchley, and 
the hounds were following the fox through the 
village of Floore and along the water meadows 
which border the Nene—a river just swelling 
into fair proportions. The fox thought fit to 
swim across the water, and in due course 
hounds followed him. Now, the Pytchley men 
are not celebrated for their daring when facing 
broad streams—there are few such in the 
country and brook-jumping is seldom neces- 
sary—and on this occasion they made haste 


down the stream to a ford, leaving but two of 
their number considering the possibility of 


crossing an iron footbridge, scant and frail. 
Deeming it feasible to cross the bridge on 
foot, Captain the Hon. George Stanley led his 
horse over and was followed by his subaltern, 
Mr. R. H. Peckham. The latter was but 
half-way over when his horse slipped on the 
smooth plates, and in another second was 
fairly lodged astride the narrow footway. To 
the ordinary mortal such a catastrophe would 
have presented insuperable difficulties, but 
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men versed in the art of hauling guns 
into all manner of inaccessible positions 


solved the problem after taking thought. 
In a word, they hauled and pulled and pushed 
at that horse until the animal was fairly over- 
balanced and fell with a splash into the waters 
below. ‘They lacked neither advice nor en- 
couragement, for their fellow - sportsmen, 
having waded through the ford, forsook the 
chase and returned to watch—and chaff— 
them. What good wit a man in a safe posi- 
tion can ever summon at the expense of the 
unfortunate who lies beneath the buffers of 
fortune! I never see a man on the wrong 
side of a brook, exercising his brain in badi- 
nage for the benefit of one who wallows in 
the stream, without thinking that he who is 
on dry land because he did not try the jump 
cuts a more ridiculous figure than he who 
boldly tried and failed. 

I remember once in the Grafton country 
standing by, I think, Captain Herewald 
Wake, while his horse struggled in the mud 
in the backwater of a mill-race. A group of 
rustics had gathered, as they always do on 
such occasions. It was a bitter winter’s 
day, with the thin ice freezing the edges of 
even running streams. The horse was blown, 
and was fast losing spirit from his un- 
successful attempts to free himself from the 
mud, and we were waiting to let him get his 
wind before the final effort was made, when 
rustic No. 1, after sundry shifting of his 
ponderous feet, said, ‘ He'll die,” whereupon 
his companion rejoined, “ He'll die, sure, for 
he’s got cramp. Mister, shall I fetch a gun, 
for he will die far easier?” The gun was not 
wanted, for eventually, with the help of four 
stirrup - leathers 
buckled together 
and a little assist- 
ance from the 
bystanders, we 





succeeded in 











dragging a very 
dilapidated -look- 


ing animal from 





““ THE HORSE WAS FAIRLY LODGED ASTRIDE THE NAKROW FOOTWAY. 





the slough. 

Not least 
amongst the curi- 
ous accidents of 
the hunting: field 
must I place one 
which befell my- 
self. It is now 
six seasons ago, 
and occurred in 
the Lichborough 
Vale, in the 
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Grafton country. I was riding a young but 
sensible horse, who was a particularly good 
timber jumper, and I think it was an un- 
warrantable trust in his intelligence and 
jumping abilities that led me into the scrape, 
which appears upon cool reflection to be both 
stupid and foolhardy. We were running a 
fox from Stowe Wood, and were close upon 
the lady pack, who were racing away on a hot 
scent over the turf of this vale. 

It became necessary to reach the road 
which runs from Farthingstone to Castle 
Dykes, but there was a difficulty in the shape 
of a “ bottom ”—a deep chasm with an over- 
grown, tangled bullfinch on the far side, 
whose straggling mass reached across the 
brook to my bank. With one’s blood well 
warmed prudence was lacking, and on near- 
ing the bottom I found a narrow, two-plank 
bridge with a 
single hand-rail. 
Now, with a 
clever horse it 
was not impossi- 
ble to cross such 
a bridge, and a 
stile on the far 
side was so low 
that the horse 
could jump it or 
tumble over it, 
whichever he 
listed, for all the 
difference it was 
likely to make to 
his rider. “ The 
devil tempted 
me,” and dis- 
daining even to 
dismount and 
lead the horse 
along the planks 
I rode him on to 
them. He had 
no objection to 
the narrow 
planks and 
crossed over 
readily, but he 
stolidly refused 
to jump the stile ; and there we were, unable 
to turn round, with only a two-inch plank 
between us and the gulf below. 

What had seemed so easy now appeared 
the height of madness. My one thought was 
to get over the stile, and dreading lest the 
horse should put a hind foot off the plank 
I tried, with one fierce dig of the spurs, to 
surprise him into bounding over the stile. 





“I GAVE PERMISSION TO 
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The effect of this was prompt, but not what I 
had hoped. He breasted the hand-rail, 
reared, wheeled round on his hind legs, and, 
with a mighty plunge, bounded into the arms 
of a well-grown ash tree. Luckily, my legs, 
although bruised, were not pinned, but 
scrambling out of the saddle I fell down to 
the depths below, whence I surveyed my 
steed, high and dry some ten feet overhead 
—-not a soul about :— 

— o8 And so I stood alone 

While the merry chase went heedless sweeping by. 

Like vultures who scent the carrion from 
afar, however, numbers of rustics soon came 
hurrying to the scene. On such occasions 
the field hands are always promptly on the 
spot, attracted by the chance of reward, for 
hunting men at such times pay liberally, 
according to the severity of fortune. 

From the first 
moment it was 
evident that 
there were but 
two solutions to 
the problem of 
rescue: one was 
to haul the horse 
up with ropes 
and the other 
was the axe or 
saw. The village 
carpenter very 
kindly and very 
naturally backed 
his weapon 
against all 
comers ; but, as 
I found that in 
sawing the arm 
of the tree he 
was very likely to 
amputate a limb 
of my steed, I 
gave permission 
to the local Her- 
cules to try his 
axe. Presently 
the tree fell with 
a crash, and my 
horse scrambled 
up on the bank, slightiy lame, but most fortu- 
nately without more serious hurt. 

I have .been overwhelmed since with 
advice as to the correct mode of rescuing a 
horse from a tree ; indeed, it would appear, 
from the wealth of practical suggestion, that 
tree-climbing by horses in the Midlands 1s 
sufficiently common to have produced a long 
series of tested recipes for encompassing 
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their safe descent. I have pigeon-holed 
these for future use, but have never succeeded 
in getting a horse into the like position. 
With a horse in pain, the best thing to do is 
to accept the means which the gods may be 
good enough to place at your hand. 

Strange indeed was the scene some four 
seasons ago at Stamford Hall, in the Pytchley 
country, when three hundred horsemen 
crowded around the narrow wooden bridge 
which spans the Avon. How eagerly and 
skilfully each manceuvred his horse into the 
crowd, bent on 
getting forward! fm 
The followers of 
this famous pack 
appear to pride 
themselves upon 
their adroitness in 
passing a_ given 
point in the least 
possible time. 
The old bridge 
has creaked and 
groaned under the 
pressure of many 
a crowd of horse- 
men, uttering 
warnings dis- 
regarded by the 
too eager sports- 
men. It would 
be unfair, even 
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chills in the hunting-field have been averted 
by the timely application of their contents. 
Mr. Leonard Elger was the last to cross 
the bridge in safety; as for the rest of us, 
we were securely cut off from hounds, who 
pursued their way to the distant Hemploe. 
Such aquatic feats were in those days com- 
paratively rare, but now, of course, we may 
witness them any evening at the Hippodrome. 
Indeed, it may be that this little scene fur- 
nished the idea for those stirring acts beneath 
the limelight. None were the worse for the 








discourteous, to 
suggest that the 
weight of the bravest welter of the Midlands 
supplied the last straw ; nevertheless, it was at 
the moment when Sir A——- M——- reached 
the centre of the bridge above the swollen 
waters of the Avon that the crazy old struc- 
ture gave way. Not only did Sir A dive 
into the flood, but Mrs. Burns, a daughter of 
Colonel Anstruther-Thomson, and one of the 
best lady riders to hounds in the country of 
the “White Collars,” followed suit. The 
situation for the moment was serious, for 
the horses were struggling viciously in the 
water, and not until danger had passed and 
the twain separated, the one for the North- 
amptonshire and the other for the Leicester- 
shire shore, was any word uttered but of 
sympathetic encouragement and _ advice. 
Then the audience gave way to peal upon 
peal of merriment. Many a helping hand 
was extended to the aid of the half-drowned 
riderssand quite a host of flasks flashed out 
of their cases. The unanimity with which 
flasks are produced on such occasions would 


horrify an advocate of teetotalism ; but many 
Vol. xxvi.—71. 





“THE HORSES WERE STRUGGLING VICIOUSLY IN THE WATER.” 


accident, and the only words I can recall 
were from the worthy baronet, who said, 
“Thank goodness, I always ride horses of 
quality ; an under-bred one would have 
sulked in the mud for an hour,” before he 
clapped spurs for Dunsmore, to shortly re- 
appear on a fresh horse and in dry raiment. 

Lord Braye has now erected an iron bridge 
across the Avon to replace the ruins of the 
old one. 

You would think from these various stories 
that fox-hunting is all danger. Nervous 
ladies upon reading these lines may entreat 
their husbands not to crawl through drains, 
sway from tree-tops, or endanger their 
lives in turbid floods. Serious accidents do 
occur in the hunting-field, of course, but for 
the most part a little arnica or a mustard- 
plaster puts matters to rights. Maybe it is 
this sense of insecurity which brings so great 
a host of “habits” to the covert-side. One 
lady confessed to me that from four o’clock 
onwards she rang the bell every half-hour 
to know if her husband had returned. I 
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“A GOOD MARE WAS WRAPPED IN THE COILS OF BARBED WIRE.” 


was not cruel enough to comfort her by the 
assurance of how truly undeservihg that same 
husband was of the imputation of rashness. 
He happened to be one of those who never 
take risks. 

That the boldest spirits are quailed by a 


dreadful scene I 
once witnessed 
above Winwick 
Warren, when a 
good mare of Cap- 
tain Pennell Elm- 
hirst’s was wrapped 
in the coils of 
barbed wire. We, 
all helpless to 
wrest her free, 
stood round, im- 
potently waiting 
for “wire-nippers,” 
while she, in the 
madness of pain, 
with terror in her 
eyes and heaving 
flanks bathed in 
sweat, was strug- 
gling in an agony 
of fear. It was a 
sad and wicked 


sight—too sickening to dwell upon. 

The subject of wire reminds me of a lucky 
escape of Molyneux, the huntsman of the 
Burstew for I take it he was never nearer a 
sudccn end than the day when, riding well 
up with his hounds, he noticed wire ahead. 





haunting dread is, { 
alas! the one blot 
in the glories of 
the chase. Wire 

that deadly and 
insidious snare 
which creeps 
through or along 
the quickset hedge 
and twines round 
the binders in the 
vale — stops the 
boldest horseman. 
Men who do not 
know the meaning 
of the word “ fear” 
learn what it is at 
its worst when they 
hear the warning, 
“"Ware wire!” 
And can you 
blame them if you 
have once seen a 
generous steed 
sacrificed, torn 
and maimed by 
the sharp teeth of 
barbed wire ? 

It is all too fresh 
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in my memory, the 





** POOR MOLYNEUX CAME DOWN WITH A CKASH,.” 











SOME HUNTING 


Raising his arm and turning his head he 
shouted a warning to those who followed. 
He was at that moment going a tremendous 
pace; and while his thoughts were wholly 
occupied with the danger in front, his 
horse put his foot in a rabbit-hole and poor 
Molyneux came down with a crash which 
was perfectly appalling. His horse turned 
somersault after somersault, and to this day 
I cannot understand why he was not battered 
to pieces. It was one of the worst falls which 
can possibly come to a man, and if huntsmen 
were made of the same material as other men 
he must certainly have met his death. 

I hesitate to tell the story of the “cat 
hunt,” yet he tells it against himself, and it is 
a littke more cheerful than my past theme. 
He will doubtless forgive the recital, since it 
bears only upon his salad days. Molyneux 
was whipper-in to a certain pack of hounds, 
and in performance of his duty stole “ forrard” 
to get a “view” at the end of a covert. He 
was young then, and his thoughts doubtless 
wandered to some other scene ; but he was 
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suddenly conscious, out of the corner of his 
eye, of some brown fur flitting past a gateway. 
He galloped forward for a further “ view,” 
but the animal had vanished. “A fox fora 
hundred,” said he, and straightway turned 
his head and pealed forth a “view halloa,” 
“Forrard away!” stopped a few leading 
hounds, and then gave his huntsman the 
tip. Up the hedgerow old —— clapped his 
hounds on in a bunch, and they ‘streamed 
away on a very tolerable scent, the field 
meanwhile cramming and craning in the 
rear. It was but a brief scurry, but they ran 
up to their quarry right gallantly, and then— 
and then—“ the cat was out of the bag,” for 
hounds brought up in front of a shepherd’s 
cottage and, looking up a tree, discovered a 
fine tom-cat in the branches, showing every 
hair in his sandy coat to them. An old 
woman emerged during the proceedings and 
was vastly indignant at “they dogs” chasing 
her cat. History is silent of subsequent 


events, and one can but murmur, “ To err is 
human, to forgive divine.” 

















“ SHOWING EVERY HAIR IN HIS SANDY COAT.” 








Conductors and Conducting. 


By HucGu Scort. 


HAT is the most difficult in- 
pA strument in the orchestra ? ” 

q asked a friend once of Dr. 
1 





Richter, who knows and can 
play them all. “ This one,” 
replied immediately Dr. 
Richter, holding up the baton which he 
had in his hand. And without a doubt he 
was right. Yet it is actually within the 
memory of musicians still living that, in 
England at all events, either the conductor 
or the conductor’s baton has become a per- 
manent feature of the orchestra. Spohr, as 
a temporary expedient, first used a stick with 
which to beat time when conducting the 
Philharmonic Society’s orchestra in 1820. 
But the members of the orchestra were 
horrified at the innovation, and it was not till 
twelve years later, namely, in 1832, that the 
practice became finally and permanently 
adopted in connection with the same concerts 
and at the opera. 

Abroad the conductor 
as a distinctive func- 
tionary was known much 
earlier. There is even 
in existence an ancient 
illustration showing 
Heinrich von Meissen, a 
German minnesinger who 
died in 1318, conducting 
with a long baton a choir 
of singers and players. 
Again, in a book pub- 
lished in Nuremberg in 
1719 one reads that “one 
conducts with the 


man 
foot, another with the 
head, a third with the 


hand, some with both 
hands, some again take 
a roll of paper, and others 
a stick” ; and much other 
evidence, both literary 
and pictorial, is available 
to the same effect. In 
France, for instance, it 
was the use of the baton 
which led to Rousseau’s scathing remark : 
“The Opéra in Paris is the only theatre 
in Europe where they beat the time with- 
out keeping it; in all other places they 
keep time without beating it.” But none the 
less the conductor as he is known to us—as 
an interpreter of the work performed, that is, 





RICHARD WAGNER. 
From a Photo, by Elliott & Fry. 





and not merely a time-beater—is a compara- 
tively modern product both at home and 
abroad. 

To-day, of course, the conductor takes 
rank among the most important of all execu- 
tant musicians. His renown vies with that of 
the eminent vocalist, pianist, or violinist ; he 
travels from capital to capital in a blazeof glory, 
and his fame extends unto all lands. It isa 
striking development which has resulted from 
the smallest beginnings. Yet looking back 
it is quite impossible for the modern musician 
to understand how any decent performances 
of such works as Beethoven’s symphonies, or 
even of Mozart’s or Haydn’s, could have been 
obtained under the old conditions. In those 
days the conductor, as a rule, did the best he 
could sitting at a piano or harmonium, now 
gesticulating, now playing, as he thought best, 
but with results which Spohr thought exceed- 
ingly unsatisfactory. And his influence was 
still further lessened by 
the fact that his authority 
was divided more or less 
with that of the leader of 
the orchestra, or chief 
violinist —chef d’attague, 
as he is known nowadays. 

From this illogical 
arrangement absurd 
differences occasionally 
resulted, and a well- 
known story is told of 
one such incident arising 
when Handel was direct- 
ing affairs, an incident 
which might have lost the 
world one of the greatest 
of composers. Handel 
was conducting the opera 
“Cleopatra ” of his friend 
Matheson on the occa- 
sion in question, at Ham- 
burg, the composer him- 
self playing the part of 
Antony. At that point 
in the play where the 
hero dies it had been 
Matheson’s custom to return to the clavecin 
and thence to direct the remainder of the 
performance himself. Handel, however, 
objected to this arrangement, and _ flatly 
refused to resign his place in favour of the 
resuscitated Antony, and the outcome was 
a duel between the two musicians, in 
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the course of which Matheson’s sword was 
only prevented from entering Handel’s body 
by a button on the composer’s coat which 
happily turned it aside. Other times, other 
manners. Musicians nowadays, if they fall 
out, go for one another with their pens. 
Then, again, of Beethoven many stories 
are told in this connection—some, alas ! more 
pathetic than amusing, though not without 
their humorous side. When Beethoven 
conducted he became 
for the time like one 
demented. At the 
pianissimo passages 
he would crouch down 
nearly to the ground. 
As the music grew 
louder he rose higher 
and higher until, when 
it reached the climax, 
he would leap right off 
his feet, while in other 
ways his proceedings 
were eminently uncon- 
ventional. But, un- 
fortunately, in con- 
sequence of his deaf- 
ness, the players too 
often failed to follow 


his beat, and con- 
fusion prevailed. 
Perhaps the real 


father of modern con- 
ducting, as he was the 
originator of that 
other modern institu- 
tion, the analytical 
programme, was 
Richard Wagner. 
He was one of the 
first of the great composers—Spohr and 
Weber were others—to insist upon the 
supreme importance attaching to the manner 
in which the works of the great masters 
were performed, and as conductor at various 
German opera - houses in his younger 
days he carried his principles into practice 
with unlimited enthusiasm. At Beethoven’s 
symphonies especially Wagner laboured, 
and compelled his subordinates to labour, 
in a manner which until that time had 
been absolutely unheard of. Another of 
Wagner’s innovations was conducting without 
score—a practice which called forth, of 
course, much criticism and opposition from 
old-fashioned people, who could not under- 
stand that, as von Biilow used to put it, it is 
better to have the score in your head than 
your head inthe score. So much so, indeed, 
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that when he conducted for the Philharmonic 
Society in London Wagner consented, in 
response to the protests of his critics, to have 
the score in front of him. Whereupon his 
opponents found the performances greatly 
improved until one of them, chancing to 
look at the music in question, was mortified 
to discover that it was not the score of the 
work which had been played at all. 

It was at one of these same concerts that 
Wagner is said to have 
indulged his love of 
satire at the expense 
of Mendelssohn by 
producing a pair of 
white kid gloves and 
pulling them on in 
the presence of the 
audience before con- 
ducting one of that 
composer’s works. 
Now the practice of 
conducting without 
score is common 
enough, and Richter 
directs the perform- 
ances of entire operas 
in this way. At the 
same time, some emi- 
nent conductors — 
Mr. H. J. Wood, for 
instance—still prefer 
to have the score 
before them, even 
when handling the 
most familiar compo- 
sitions. In his later 
years, when he had 
long devoted himself 
almost exclusively to 
composition, Wagner lost to some extent his 
great powers as a conductor, and the per- 
formers used to find themselves less at home 
with him than under the direction of such 
men as Richter, von Biilow, and others of 
his lieutenants. But in the history of con- 
ducting Wagner’s name must always hold a 
distinguished place. 

Of the old school of conductors was 
Jullien, who did some good work in his 
time, though some of his little ways would 
provoke amusement nowadays. All pieces 
by Beethoven, for instance, were conducted 
with a jewelled baton and in a pair of 
clean white kid gloves, which were solemnly 
handed to him on a silver salver by 
a uniformed attendant. In some of his 
famous “ Quadrilles” as many as six military 
bands were added to his immense permanent 
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orchestra, in front of 
which huge body of 
instrumentalists the 
“* Mons ” as Punch 
dubbed him—with coat 
thrown widely open, 
white waistcoat, elabo- 
rately embroidered shirt- 
front, wristbands of ex- 
travagant length turned 
back over his cuffs, a 
wealth of black hair and 
a black moustache—it- 
self a startling novelty in 
those days—wielded his 
baton, encouraged his 
forces, and repressed 
the turbulence of his 
audience with indescrib- 
able gravity and mag- 
nificence, finally sinking 
back exhausted by his 
Titanic labours into his 
gorgeous velvet chair. 
Among modern con- 
ductors the most renowned is, of course, 
Dr. Richter, of whom Manchester is now the 
proud possessor. He is said to have prac- 
tical knowledge of every instrument in the 
orchestra, and on one occasion, it may be 
added, he even appeared on the stage in the 
unexpected absence of a singer, and took 
the part of Kothner in “ Die Meistersinger.” 
Mr. Morrow, the 
famous trumpet-player, 
tells an anecdote of 
Richter which is emi 
nently characteristic. 
Once in the “Flying 
Diftchman ” overture 
he came in a bar too 
soon, but as he touched 
one note only and the 
conductor appeared to 
take no notice, he con- 
gratulated himself that 
his slip had escaped 
attention. During the 
interval, however, he 
felt a hand on his 
shoulder and heard 
Richter ask, “ What hap- 
pened in the ‘ Dutch 
man,’ Mr. Morrow ?” 
“A little carelessness on 
my part, Doctor,” Mr. 
Morrow frankly ack- 
nowledged. Richter, 
whose knowledge of 
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English is not quite 
perfect, shook his head, 
however, at what he 
evidently regarded as a 
miserable subterfuge, 
and replied, ““No! No! 
No! It was a wrong 
note.” Richter’s know- 
ledge of English, by the 
way, has given rise to 
more than one funny 
story. On one occasion, 
for instance, wishing to 
explain that his wife 
was subject to fits of 
giddiness, he astonished 
his hearer by remark- 
ing that “When she’s 
not lying she swindles !” 
“Es schwindelt sie” 
(she becomes _ giddy) 
was, no doubt, the 
German phrase which 
he had in view. He 
used to be fond, too, 
of telling his violinists to play “with the 
meat of their fingers.” 

Another characteristic 
relates how at a rehearsal of 
where the ’celli had a_ passage which 
should be rendered with much warmth, 
he stopped the performers with the 
remark, “ Bravo, ’celli! quite correct; but 
you play like married 
people ; a little more 
like young lovers, 
please.” 

Richter was trained 
by the composer of 
‘* Tristan,’’ whose 
copyist he was in his 
early days, so that of 
Wagner’s works his 
readings are in the 
fullest sense of the 
word authoritative. 

A conductor of the 
first order who had 
the benefit of Wagner's 
training was von Bulow. 
His account of his early 
experiences in Ziirich 
is amusing. He tells 
us that there were two 
bassoonists in the or 
chestra—both amateurs 

who were his special 
anxiety. “If they had 
anything to play I was 


Richter anecdote 
“ Tristan,” 
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in a state of terror that they might come in 
too soon, and I was constantly warning them 
‘not yet,’ but if they really had to come in 
I had not the courage to give them the sign, 
and I warned them 
as before.” An 
amateur kettle-drum 
player, on the con- 
trary, who received 
honourable mention 
by von Bulow must 
have been a perfect 
marvel of a time- 
keeper, for when he 
had long rests he 
used to pay little 
visits to an adjoining 
café without in the 
least endangering the 
ensemble, as he always 
got back to his post in 
time forthenextentry. 

Next to Richter, 
perhaps the most 
famous conductors of 
the present day are 
Nikisch, Weingart- 
ner, and Mottl, all of 
whom have appeared 
more than once in 
London. Mottl 
summed up rather 
neatly, if not very 
helpfully, the secret of conducting in the reply 
which he gave once to a question on the 
point: ‘You go up to the desk, and if you 
can do it—why, you can.” (“Wenn man’s 
kann, kann man’s.”)  Mottl is famous for 
the sledge-hammer character of his style ; he 
revels in large outlines and massive effects. 
Nikisch, on the contrary, is of a more 
mercurial temperament, and in some respects 
is, perhaps, the most remarkable of all con- 
ductors now living. His influence over his 
players is quite extraordinary, so that he has 
been said even to hypnotize them, and 
the result is conveyed through their play- 
ing to the audience. He leaves a good 
deal to the impulse of the moment, and 
in this respect he is not the easiest of 
conductors to follow. But the wonderful 
influence which he wields ensures triumphant 
results. 

Weingartner, in his turn, shines more 
particularly in Beethoven, and no one who 
heard them will ever forget the wonderful 
series of performances which he secured at the 
(Queen’s Hall during the Beethoven Festival 
a few months ago. As a composer, too, he 
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has another string to his bow. Richter, 
when he defintely took to conducting, made 
a bonfire of all his scores, and in a general 
way he will usually be the greatest conductor 
who gives himself 
wholly to the work. 
But Wagner is, of 
course, only one of 
many who, like 
Spohr, Weber, and 
Mendelssohn, have 
done both well. 
Schumann, on the 
other hand, was an 
instance of a com- 
poser who was no 
good at all as a con- 
ductor. His dreamy, 
poetical nature was 
altogether lacking in 
the requisite alertness 
and decision. Even 
to give the tempo 
and start at all was 
repugnant to him 
sometimes, so that 
some enterprising in- 
strumentalist would 
often begin without 
waiting for the signal, 
and thus solve the 
difficulty. 

Among our native 
conductors none is better known, to London- 
ers at least, than Mr. H. J. Wood, who has 
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made such a brilliant 
reputation for himself as 
head of the Queen’s Hall 
orchestra. Another ex- 
cellent practitioner of the 
conductor’s art is Dr. 
Cowen, who directs the 
performances of the Phil- 
harmonic Society and any 
number of concerts in the 
North. Still another who 
has done excellent work 
is Sir A. C. Mackenzie, 
while Sir Joseph Barnby 
and Sir A. Sullivan may 
be named among British 
musicians of the past who 
have wielded the baton 
with good effect. Barnby 
excelled more particularly 
in dealing with the chorus, 
to whom he had the knack 
of saying just the right 
thing. On one occasion 
during a rehearsal of 
“Elijah,” when the choir 
began to sing “‘ Thanks be 
to God ” a trifle sluggishly, 
he stopped them with the observation, “ Ladies 
and gentlemen, you have been without water 
for three years: Now you have to show your 
gratitude.” He could convey his wishes very 
concisely, too. If he wanted a particularly 
powerful effect, for instance, he would call 
out “Slog!” or if it was a smooth, sinister 
passage he would instruct 
them “ Slimily !” 
Conductors differ con- 
siderably in their action 
and manner. Mr. Wood’s 
vigorous gesticulations 
and gyrations are known 
to all. Much more digni- 
fied in all his movements 
is Dr. Richter, in whose 
massive back alone a 
clever scribe once found 


material for a_ brilliant 
sermon on musical 
solidity. It is even Dr. 


Richter’s practice on occa- 
sions to lay down his wand 
of office altogether and, 
ceasing entirely to direct 
affairs, to leave his orches- 
tra to prove how well they 
e can get along when put to 
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it without his help at all. 
In that famous five-four 
movement of Tschai- 
kowsky’s “ Pathetic” sym- 
phony, for instance, he 
seldom fails to pay his 
band this pretty compli- 
ment; although, of 
course, there are always 
humorists ready to express 
surprise on these occa- 
sions that Dr. Richter 
does not know how to 
beat five in a bar. 

If Dr. Richter is digni- 
fied and stately, there is 
something not less im- 
pressive, although in a 
totally different way, about 
the methods of Herr 
Nikisch, whose Slavonic 
temperament comes out 
in the alternate languor 
and energy of his motions. 
At one moment the tip of 
his baton scarcely moves 
a hair’s breadth ; the next 
no gesture seems too 
violent to express his meaning. His left 
hand, too, employed now to check and now 
to encourage, is possessed of an eloquence 
all its own. 

Another figure entirely is Mottl. Big, 
burly, downright, straightforward, going 
direct for what he wants and seeing that 
he gets it, there is nothing 
very subtle or suggestive 
about his methods ; he is 
typically Teutonic. Ger- 
man, too, is Weingartner 
in the directness and un- 
affected simplicity of his 
style, though the amount 
of energy which he dis 
plays is at times almost 
unequalled. And un- 
affected also, though in a 
different way, is Richard 
Strauss. Strauss is the 
Richard Wagner of his 
day, but if anything were 
needed to convince his 
critics that at least he is 
no charlatan or poseur it 
should be the modesty 
and simplicity of his bear 
ing on the platform. 
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The 


New Sculpturing Machine. 


By M. DrinorBEN GRIFFITHS. 


yy FALY—the cradle of Art, and 
also its treasure - house—has 
i awakened to the value of 
the masterpieces, ancient and 
modern, which fill her cities, 
and has learned to guard them 
against the gold-filled hands that covet them. 
Her ghost-world of marble, bronze, and 
stone is free to all to explore, to admire, and 
to envy. 

To day, owing to a new discovery—a mar- 
vellous invention —all who wish may possess 
replicas of these trea- 





colour, wonderfully arranged backgrounds, 
and artistic accessories which assist the 
painter in Azs art are not for the sculptor, 
whose work must stand on its own merit, 
pure, cold, and perfect from all points of 
view. His work Aas nothing, needs nothing, 
but the brain and hand of genius to make 
it immortal. 

The sculptor is so conservative and so 
jealous of innovations of any kind that his 
method of working is almost the same as 
in the days of Phidias. Numerous inven- 
tions from time to 
time have seen the 





sures, which will be as 
perfect in every way oct 
as the originals. 

This invention was 
introduced to England 
by Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle and Mr. W. G. 
Jones, a sculptor who, 
though English born, 
has done most of his 
best work in America, 
and who came to 
England in 1900 to 
execute commissions 
for the late Ameer of 
Afghanistan and his 
Secretary of State, 
and for the Prince 
Harnam Singh of 
India. Sir A. Conan 
Doyle and Mr. W. G. 
Jones have purchased 








light that were in- 
tended to make the 
mere mechanical part 
of sculpture easier 
and more rapid. 
These included com- 
passes, reglets, plumb- 
lines for perimetric 
measurings, and other 
devices calculated to 
help the eye and to 
assist in executing an 
exact reproduction of 
the model. 

More ambitious 
machines were in the 
early part of the last 
century constructed. 
One by Watt for 
busts and __ statues 
and another by Haw- 
kins were much 
spoken of, but no 








the British patent 
rights. 
From the earliest SIGNOR AUGUSTO BONTEMPI, 


times the sculptor’s 
conception has_ had 
to be evolved in a manner as primitive and 
as old as the art itself. Rough blocks of 
stone or marble have to be dug out of the 
bowels of the earth, quarried, and conveyed 
from their mountain home to the workshop. 


There, with hammer and chisel and much 
tedious and heavy labour, the artist’s 
dreams become realities and things of 
beauty, which, from the time of their 


creation and through intervening centuries 

up to the present, have aroused wonder and 

an admiration akin to awe. Sculpture may 

be justly termed a divine art requiring no 

stage trappings to enhance its splendour ; 
Vol. xxvi.—72 
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THE INVENTOR OF THE 


. attested practical re- 
MACHINE, 


sults from either are 
on record. 

The turners’ wheel for portraits met with 
some favour, and several variations and im- 
provements of the latter are still used in the 
Italian and French studios. 

None of these machines were of any real 
use to the sculptor, the reasons being that 
one and all of them were of too complicated 
a nature and too liable to get out of order. 

The problem of mechanical sculpture 
seemed for years too difficult to solve. A 
solid, simple machine, rapid and easy to 
manipulate, was essential for success. Such 
a machine is now an actuality and not an 
experiment. 
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It is the invention of Signor Augusto 
Bontempi, a native of Parma, the first Italian 
that ever competed in this field. At an early 
age he entered the Italian army, where he 
soon attracted the attention of his superiors 
by his inventive and constructive skill. He 
revised the war-maps of Southern Italy and, 
although still quite a young man, has won 
distinction as a clever engineer. 

His latest invention—the AZeccaneg/ofo, or 
sculpturing machine—is of great interest and 
value. It will revolutionize the art world 
and mark an era in artistic and industrial 
history. It cost thirteen years of thought 
and labour to perfect ; but at last it satisfies 
its inventor and all the many sculptors, 
artists, and scientific men who have seen it 
at work. 

It is infinitely simple, exact, and practical, 
without a single 
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predecessors, that there should be a perfectly 
simultaneous movement of the index and 
drills. This assured, the workman only has 
to pass the index over the surface of the 
model to be certain that the drills have 
moved or are moving in exactly the same 
way over the blocks to be carved, consuming 
in their revolving course the intervening 
material. 

If the material to be carved is sufficiently 
soft, such as wood or very soft stone, it 
is quite possible to use an apparatus in 
which the index can be guided by hand, 
overcoming at the same time the resistance 
offered by the material to be cut away by the 
drills. In fact, many wood-carving machines 
are constructed on this principle. 

But the difficulty begins when the medium 
to be operated upon is Carrara marble or 





superfluous part. 
So simple is it 
that it is difficult 
forthe uninitiated 
to believe that it 
can accomplish 
all that is claimed 


“Re, 





for it. With this 
machine the | 





operator, even if 
he knows nothing 
of the plastic art, 
can easily turn 
out complicated 
copies of artistic 
work in fewer 
hours than the 
days it would take 
for the same work 
if done by hand. 

The acting 
tools in all sculp- 
turing machines 
have always been 
a species of drill Ne 
in the form of a oe 
steel rod, with SP 
various 
edges which 
carry away the waste material from the object 
carved both sideways and at the point. 

To regulate the work of these tools a guide- 
point or index similar to the drills, but with 
a perfectly smooth point, is used. The drills 
accomplish their crosswise action by a rotary 
motion obtained by steam, hydraulic, or 
electric power. 

It was necessary, in order that this 
machine should not share the failures of its 
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MACHINE—SHOWING A MODEL AND TWO COPIES. | Photo. 


any other live stone, which offers a resistance 
impossible to overcome by the arm of the 
workman without giving rise to shocks, 
rebounds, and deviations, which would render 
the work laborious and slow, inexact and 
poor. 

Bontempi was convinced that a very impor 
tant element of success was to give perfect 
stability to the drills, so he conceived th 
novel idea of carrying on the manceuvre 0! 
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the index by means of screws set in motion 
by handles and pedals. 

His first model was constructed in such a 
way as to place at the disposal of the work- 
man the gigantic power of the screw, while 
the screws themselves, acting as brakes, hold 
the block in a fixed position impervious to 
any shocks from gouge or drill. 

The index is fixed in front of the model, 
while in front of the blocks to be carved— 
which may be two or any number up to 
twenty—revolve the drills upon an equal 
perfect plane of action. Experiment has 
proved that a workman can readily work the 
machine and turn out products in the pro- 
portion of twenty to one over hand work. 
The index has an independent ceptred 
movement which 


ance, as it prevents any inaccuracy in the 
copy. 

The power used in the machine can be 
increased enormously, allowing also a pro- 
portionate increase in the number of copies 
worked at the same time; the difference to 
its manipulation is only trifling, just what is 
needed to overcome the slight friction of the 
piston and of the minute fulcrums of the 
levers. Another most important element of 
success in the use of the machine is the 
extreme sensitiveness of the index. In the 
case of lack of attention or skill on the part 
of the operator it prevents error by itself. If 
it strikes lightly at any point the surface of 
the model, which may be of any material, 
soft or hard, the whole working is stopped 
automatically 
and instantly. 





can be utilized in 
any and every 
direction within 
a given sphere, 
and the drills 
can only move 
in obedience 
thereto. 

The oscillating 
motion caused 
by the hand of 
the operator 
when guiding 
the index over 
the lines of the 
model uncon- 
sciously dis- 
places by means 
of light and care- 
fully - calculated 
levers three 
small pistons in 
communication 
with three large 
distributing — hy- 
drauliccylinders. "ma 
When the index 
is not touched all the orifices remain closed 
and the machine stops. When the index is 
moved in any direction the corresponding 
orifice in one or other distributor is opened, 
the liquid under pressure acting instantly on 
the hydraulic cylinders, moving the pistons 
up and down in the various parts of the 
machine. They are in direct connection 
with the index and drills, the movement 

mmunicated being perfectly synchronous. 

The fact that the drills cannot move 
vithout the index and that the index 
annot continue to move unless the drills 
ave done their work is of great import- 
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The back move- 
ment produced 
by contact shuts 
off the commu- 
nication between 
the distributors 
and the hydraulic 
cylinders. 

Being perfectly 
mobile the work- 
man can guide 
the index over 
every curve and 
line of the model 
with unsurpassed 
precision and 
speed, while at 
the same time 
the drills follow 
every line and 
motion of the 
pointer without 
shocks, but with 
perfect steadi- 
ness, every rota- 
tion showing the 
fidelity of the copy to the model. 

In the new machine (photo. No. 2) the 
model and blocks stand firm, making only 
an occasional turn on their basis while the 
index and drills move. This will be, with 
the exception of, perhaps, a few improve- 
ments and accessories, suited to special work, 
the model machine that the Sculptrix Com- 
pany will construct. 

The favourable verdict already passed by 
sculptors on the Bontempi machine predicts 
a wonderful success in the near future. It is 
not a lowering of the ancient art, as a few 
croakers maintain, nor can it supersede the 
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sculptor. He has 
always been com 
pelled to resort to 
mechanical first 
aids and appli- 
ances in his work 
to employ chisel- 
lers, and they in 
turn have to resort 
to a slow and 
careful system of 
measurements to 
approximately __re- 
produce a facsimile 
of the model. 
With the most 
skilled workman 
accidents often 


happen: undiscovered flaws, owing to the 


numerous strata of others due to 


defects in blasting, 
technically termed 
“ quarry threads ” ; 
inequalities in the 
strokeof the chisel ; 
over-heating of the 
instruments and 
consequent dete 
rioration of the 
material. These 
are a few out of 
the many trials of 
the sculptor—who 
is by no means a 
happy man. His 
work is costly and 
demands large pre 


liminary outlays, the progress tedious, and 
results not always satisfactory to the artist. 


Bontempi’s 
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invention is a 
boon to the 
sculptor, for 
it guarantees 
him mathe 
matical preci 
sion, rapidity 
of execution, 
delicacy of 
finish, and 
economy. 

He can su 
perintend the 
carrying - out 
of his work 
at the now 
established 
workshops 
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MACHINE STARTING ON THE ROUGH BLOCKS—THE MODEL, AN 
BY LUCA DELLA ROUOBBIA, IS ON THE LEFT, [ Photo. 
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and finally re- 
touch and stamp 
with his own per- 
sonality, after the 
bust or statue has 
been mechanically 
and faultlessly 
finished to within 
a sixteenth part of 
an inch of the size 
of the model. The 
first gouges are 
naturally large 
and_ strong, but 
finer and finer 
tools are used, 
until at the finish 
the drill is only 


the size and thickness of a bodkin. 
wonders of the invention § do 


not cease here. 
It works on any 
material, marble, 
silver, bronze, 
ivory, stone, steel, 
wood, jasper, 
porphyry, alabas 
ter, mother-of 
pearl, and Tus 
can serpentine 
stone. The ma- 
chines run in all 
sizes from fifty 
centimétres up to 
four métres. It can 
carve a tiny cameo 
or a statue ol 


The following branches of 


is ready to 
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cater for: naval 
work in steel, 
constructions 
in metal, 
frescoes, 
sculptures, 
and reproduc 
tions of world 
famed models, 
monumental 
sculpture, 
architectural 
carving, gat 
goyles, carya 
tides, masks, 
cornices, and 
friezes. In 
cabinet work 
its power 1s 
equally great 
for external or 
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NEW 


decora- 
In short, 


internal 
tions. 

for decorative 
carving in all its 
branches its use 


will be invalua- 
ble, and it has 
many other latent 
possibilities. 
The power of 
the machine can 
be so increased 
that twenty 
copies can be 
executed atonce. 
It is nospecialist, 
but a Jack of 
every branch and a master of all. The in- 
ventor himself has hardly as yet gauged the 
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power of Sie ' semen 
iron baby. 
The cost of 


a machine, ac- 
cording tosize, 
ranges from 
£,60 to £500, 
and it is guar- 
anteed a life of 
ten yearsas the 
minimum; but 
it is expected 
to reach the 
mature age of 
fifteen before 
its working 
days are over. 

His Britan- 
nic Majesty’s 
Consul at Naples, the Hon. Neville Rolfe, 
states that the machine “cut marble as if -it 
were cheese, 
and that with 
enormous 
speed”; and 
that it could 
do as much in 
three hours as 
one man could 
doin six 
days. This 
gentleman 
makes 
special men- 
tion of the 
delicacy of the 
workexecuted. 
“Heads and 
statues finish- 
ed to the last 
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flows away in a milky, fluid state. 
fact alone is worthy of consideration. 
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degree of fine- 
ness may be seen 
at the works, 
and the under- 
cutting of such 
things as the 
ears, bits of dra- 
pery, and so on 
leaves nothing 
to be desired.” 
In his presence 
two busts were 
executed in seven 
hours that would 
have required six 
weeks’ work by 
hand. Another 


very important point in favour of the use of this 
machine by souyeas and others is that the 


operator will 
not suffer in 
any way from 
the minute 
flour-like par- 
ticles of dust 
which are 
known tocause 
and aggravate 
pulmonary 
diseases, for 
owing to the 
jets of water 
which continu- 
ously flow over 
the tools and 
material to 
keep them 
cool the refuse 
That 


Signor Au- 
gusto Bon- 
tempi did not 
havearosy 
time of it dur- 
ing the period 
he was experi- 
menting with 
and perfecting 
his invention. 
This speaks 
well for its 
utility—a bun- 
gler is neither 
feared nor 
hated. When 
the signor set 
up his first 
machine at 
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Florence the workmen arose 
in a body against him, 
and so violent did they 


become that they threatened 
his life and the destruc- 
tion of his machine, and he 
had to be guarded by the 
police day and night. He 
finally set up his workshop in 
Naples, where he had only 
to contend against envy and 
jealousy, but had no fear of 
personal violence. Now they 
understand that instead 
depriving them of work it 
creates a new demand, and 
the use of the machine 
welcomed by employer and 
employé. 


of 


is 


The technical working 
of the machine is practi 
cally the same in_ every 


branch of work, but naturally 
the points of the tools differ 
to the size 
material worked 


according 
model and 
upon. 

The inventor anticipates 
that the greater profits will be 
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of 


obtained from architectural 
decoration, the amount of 
work of this kind being 


A FINISHED C€ 
MACHINE 


From a) 


ry 


almost unlimited and the output immense. 
It has been calculated that forty-five yards of 


cornice 1ft. deep could be 
executed by the machine 
in one day. Blocks that 
are very heavy are trans 
ported on rolling trucks 
and placed on the ma 


chine in such a way 
as to be worked on all 
sides. 


In sculpture the record 
equally remarkable. 
I'wo feet of round artistic 

sculpture in marble re 

quires about ten hours of 

work by the machine. A 

statue of human size 

completed in three days, 
while a_ statue 1014ft. 
high would take seven 
days. All work under aft. 
reckoned as if of the 
largest size, for the reason 
that there is less matter 
to get rid of, consequently 
more care in manipulation 
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is needed. Wood, alabaster, 
and all soft materials can be 
worked in half the time taken 
in working marble. 
Important to the sculptor 
is the fact that the machine 
need only proceed as far as 
he desires. He can com- 
mence his own re-touching at 
any stage he wishes. Another 
desirable feature is that his 
blocks of material and his 
model can be worked in the 
company’s workshops under 
his own superintendence, and 
at a very moderate cost com- 
pared with that of employ- 
ing skilled hand labour. 
Then an additional advan- 
tage: when a copy has to be 
enlarged or reduced — by 
hand — the cost is nearly 
double, but by machinery it 
makes no difference whatever. 
The invention occupies a 
field hitherto totally un- 
trodden, being not merely a 
slight improvement on former 
invention, but a radical and 
practical revolution in the art 
of automatic sculpture. The 
scope is unlimited, for it can 


be used not only in original but also in re- 
productions, which will oust common, vulgar 
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OF 


ITALY. 
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so-called ornaments out of 
the market, and bring real 
works of art within the 
reach of everyone. 

The cost of the working 
of duplicate copies be- 
comes less with each one 
executed, the sixth or 
seventh copy amounting 
to little more than the cost 
of material. In the first 
process of the machine— 
outlining the copy from 
the rough block—the sur- 
plus material is cut off so 
clean that in many cases 
the waste can be utilized 
for small statuettes and 
ornaments. The sculptors 
of to-day and of the future 
will consider that the in- 
ventor has been true to 
his name and successfully 
striven to give them a 
good time. 














'H, you do not like the 
sight ?” said the marquesa, 





supercilious coldness in her tone that stung 
the American. “It is the horses, marquesa,” 
he said, briefly. “I can’t stand that.” 

He was sitting in the marquesa’s box in 
the bull-ring, envied of most men, for the 
marquesa was as difficult as she was beautiful, 
and her victims were more in number than 
those of the most celebrated forero. Perhaps 
it was a sort of fellow-feeling that made the 
beautiful woman so fond of her national 
sport. Perfect skill and perfect courage 
night win anything in the ring, and only 
such qualities could find favour in her 
eyes—and both in the bull-ring and in the 
marquesa’s drawing-room it was ve victis! 

The visitor turned to face her with his 





with a flash of her dark 
eyes. “You have no taste 
for our foreros.” 

There was a touch of 





back to the plaza. Out there in the sunshine 
one of Spain’s most distinguished esfadas, 
with the red cloak in one hand and his long, 
straight sword in the other, was coolly luring 
a sullen bull to his death. The marquesa 
put up her fan as if to shut off a view of a 
part of the bull-ring where three horses 
were lying. 

“Oh,” she answered, indolently, “life is 
not long enough to let one dwell on the 
disagreeables. If you look for them,” she 
shut her fan with a click, “you can find 
them in the house as well as out there 
but why look for them?” 

It was rumoured that the lady had learned 
philosophy during the life of the late lamented 
marquis, who had not been a model husband. 

“ But, my friend,” she continued, “ the skill 
and the courage of the man, can you not 
even admire them ? ” 

“Qh, the men, of course,” returned the 
American. “ I’m not saying anything against 
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them. ‘They're all right. Besides, it’s their 


trade, anyway; and I will say they’re real 
smart—quick as cats, and their nerve just 
splendid.” 

“ Well,” she took him up quickly, “ what 
more would you have? What is there more 
admirable than address and courage? And 
where can we see it as in the bull-fight ?” 

A thrill passed through him at the proud 
challenge in her eyes. 

“What would I have?” he answered, 
quickly. “ I’d have them show their courage 
by something better than forcing blindfolded 
plugs only fit for the knacker on to a bull’s 
horns. I’d have them come in on fancy cow- 
ponies and beat the bull at his own game of 
twisting and turning. That’s worth doing, 
and I guess our Texas cowboys could do it, 
too.” 

** Ah, I knew you were right at heart,” she 
smiled, with a look that for the first time 
seemed to admit him to the secret intimacy 
of her soul. “You should have been here 
when our King was crowned. Then the 
proudest nobles in Spain themselves rode 
their best steeds into the ring and met the 
bull with the lance in full career. Ah! that 
was a truly splendid sight ! ” 

“ Did they, by gum?” said the Transatlantic 
millionaire. “ Wal, I'd have given a thousand 
dollars to see that. Wish I’d been here. 
Why, if I’d only known it was on I’d have 
hired Colonel Cody’s best vaqueros to enter 
for the show and keep our end up.” 

“You would not then have ridden in the 
ring yourself?” she said, with a drop of her 
eyelids. “Before the King no one was 
allowed to ride but the nobility—no vaqueros 
could have entered. I suppose you great 
millionaires are the nobles of America?” 
she added, with a tinge of malice. 

He flushed darkly. ‘“ No,” he answered, 
“I’m no nobleman ; we don’t keep a nobility 
in my country. And I don’t brag that I'd 
have ridden in the ring myself. I was raised 
in New York and didn’t get much of a 
chance to ride when I was young. If I'd 
been raised a cowboy out in Texas, it would 
have been different with me. You see, I 
wasn’t born rich, and I didn’t inherit any 
millions. I had to rustle around and make 
them for myself, every solitary cent.” 

“It appears, then,” she insinuated, “that 
in America the men who make the millions 
are too busy to be heroes, and so it is your 
cowboys who have the horsemanship and 
the—how do you call it ?—nerve ?” 


“TI guess in America a man without nerve 
don’t gather many millions,” he retorted. 
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“ And if our city folks don’t ride much they 
kin drive. It takes some nerve to drive a 
two-twenty trotter, and heaps more to drive 
a sixty horse-power motor. Nerve!” he 
laughed, scornfully. “‘ There’s more kinds of 
nerve than one, but they all mean that a 
man’s got grit.” 

“Someone said you had a stable full of 
motors,” she observed. “Do you, then, 
guide them yourself, or sit beside your 
chauffeur and let him steer the teuf-teuf ?” 

“Wal, that’s as may be,” he returned. 
“Sometimes one drives and sometimes the 
other. But if you ask me what I really 
like it’s a sixty horse-power Panhard, a clear 
track, and a mile every fifty-five seconds. 
And I prefer my own hand on the steering- 
wheel every time.” 

He was interrupted by a roar of cheers from 
all round the ring. The gaily-harnessed mule- 
team had already dragged out the carcass 


of the bull whom the esfada had duly 
dispatched and also those of the three 
horses who had fallen in the fray. Was it 


not Théophile Gautier who said of the steeds 
slain in the bull-ring, “ They are not carcasses ; 
they are corpses” ? 

Ringing cheers greeted the advent of a 
second bull, full of fire, who dashed round 
the ring like a tornado, sending the gold- 
bespangled /oreros flying to the barrier. 

“ Ah, what a lively bull!” cried the lady, 
her eyes sparkling. ‘“ He moves like a whirl- 
wind. Even your Texas cowboys might find 
it hard to evade his swift rush—that is, sup 
posing they had the nerve to enter and 
challenge him.” He met her eyes, as hard 
as steel and as bright, and found there a 
challenge to his nation. Was there a per- 
sonal one to himself, too? A sudden in 
spiration darted through his mind. 

“T can rack that little ten horse-power 
Daimler round and turn it on a blanket 
just as good as a cow-pony. And a 
golden key, they say, opens any gate in 
Spain, including even that of the Torii. 
B’gosh, I believe a thousand dollars wadded 
at the man who keeps the door will let me 
inside, and, once in, I guess I can find the 
nerve for the rest of the show. “Twill take 
lightning steering, but I reckon I can show 
her a thing or two, if I am a New Yorker.” 
He was watching the sharp rushes of the 
bull as the foreros called him and _ played 
him with their dexterous turns and twists. 
“ Anyway, there’s no great chance of my 
wheels skidding on that sandy surface, and 
I'll gamble I can do the quick turning 
and dodging as well as those fancy-dressed 

















A MOTOR IN THE BULL- RING. 


He turned to the lady. ‘ Marquesa,” 


fellers.” 
he said, aloud, “ I’ve got to ask you to excuse 


me a few minutes: -See you again soon. 
What’s the pretty phrase you have? ‘ Hasta 
otra vista, and ‘ Beso sus manos.” And like 
a flash he was gone. 

Five bulls had entered one after another 
the floor of that wide amphitheatre, round 
which rose to the sky row upon row of eager 
faces and bright costumes, and after their 
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innovation on the sacred traditions of the 
great national institution of Spain; while 
others yelled “ O% ! Bravo! viva!” (“Well 
done, bravo, hurrah !”) cheering the novelty 
of this entirely unexpected turn given to 
the performance. The puzzled foreros ran 
this way and that, for they were more taken 
aback than the bull. They were used to 
bulls, but not to a wild motor driven by 
a mad American. An enraged éanderillero 


“HIS HOOTER GAVE THREE LOUD, DERISIVE TOOTS.” 


brief madness of rage and desperate fighting 
had in turn sunk on the sand before the 
unerring thrust of the great espada. 

But as the sixth and last bull bounded 
from the darkness of his pen into the bright 
arena and stood there a moment bewildered 
by the light, the circling crowd, and the 
cheering, a new thing happened. Another 
door was hastily half opened and then closed 
again, and through it in that half-second there 
darted in, not a gaily caparisoned /orero 
on horseback, but a very small motor-car 
with a single occupant. The swiftly whirling 
wheels were so low, and the whole machine 
0 tiny, that the man, who held a red flag in 
one hand and the guiding-wheel in the other, 
seemed almost as exposed as if he had 
been on a bicycle. As he rushed past the 
bull his hooter gave three loud, derisive toots, 
the motor swung swiftly round the centre of 
the arena, and then came back full speed 
straight at the astonished beast. A great 
clamour went up from the no less astonished 
iudience, some shouting “ Fuera, fuera” (“Out 
with him” ), indignant at this most unheard-of 

Vol. xxvi.—73. 


made a spurt for the car as if actually 
meaning to plant his barbed darts in the 
bold charioteer ; but avoiding him by a rapid 
swerve the American left him behind as if 
he were standing still, and the yells and cheers 
of the audience changed in a moment into a 
burst of laughter. It tickled the spectators 
to see how the skill of the fovero, trained 
solely to baffle the bull, had been as skil- 
fully baffled in turn by the adroitness of 
the intruder. And now again the laughter 
ceased and the audience held their breath as 
the little motor, heading for the bull, speeded 
straight on to what seemed certain destruction. 
It came close, the red flag shot out at arm’s 
length to the left, the bull charged blindly at 
the flag, and with the least possible swerve to 
the right the motor sped triumphantly past, 
and again swung round in swift obedience to 
the guiding hand of the American, now safe 
in the rear of the outmanceuvred bull. 

Round the edge of the barrier were being 
held hasty and excited conferences of the 
Taken at a disadvantage like this 
The laws of 


toreros. 
they hardly knew what to do. 
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the Spanish bull-ring have come down from 
antiquity as sacred and as inviolable as those 
of cricket in England ; doubtless there may 
indeed have been certain variations tolerated 
in bygone days, such as the use of bulldogs, 
nay, even of the lasso. But this dreadful 
intrusion of the motor-car was a thing utterly 
beyond precedent. What was to be done? 
It was all very well to say, “Arrest the 
intruder,” but to run in between a motor 
going thirty miles an hour and a furious bull 
was like running in between the devil and 
the deep sea. 

But while the hesitated, the 
audience made up its mind. It had been 
used to seeing six bulls killed, in the reguiar 
fashion, once a week from time immemorial, 
and it had seen five so killed to-day Now 


loreros 


there was offered the novel chance of seeing 
an up-to-date motor demolished by a buli. 


and the audience rose to the occasion. 
Shouts of “ Bravo, motorero; brave, motorero,” 
the air. The childish pun in “mo- 
caught their fancy, and their laughter 
was as loud as their cheers. The American 
motorero had succeeded in tickling the 
imagination of the people, and those ten 
thousand shouts spoke their decision in his 


rent 
torero ” 


“THE AMERICAN GAVE HER FULL SPEED AGAIN, ANE 


favour. In Spain, above all places, it is a 
dangerous thing to thwart the fancy of the 
people, and the much and justly irritated 
authorities (authorities are always irritated by 
a change of programme) saw that the people 
must be allowed to have their way. 

As the American swung his “ teuf-teuf ” 
round in a large circle on the far side of the 
arena he divined in a flash the new feeling 
towards him that had come over that great 
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multitude of spectators, and steering for a 
moment with his left hand he took off his hat 
and bowed right and left. The cheers were 
redoubled, and he heard innumerable cries 
of “Otra vez! que se repita!” (“ Encore, 
encore”), while the jesters of the audience 
encouraged his car with the Madrid cab 
man’s cry of “Arre, arre!” (“Gee up!”) 
Never before in his life had Mr. Elihu P 
Hanks performed on the public stage, and 
the effect on him of these cries was curious 
He suddenly was aware that he, by nature 
the most masterful, self-controlled, and inde 
pendent of men, was rapidly becoming the 
mere slave of a crowd. He was conscious 
of an insane desire to obey—yes, te please 
them, te do any mortal thing they wanted. 
Individually he rather despised, or even dis- 
liked them—all but one; as a mass, they 
set alight in his heart a new fire—the love of 
applause ; and he _ half-hated himself for 
feeling it. 

Round swung the car till it once more 
headed straight for the bull and at its highest 
speed. The bull saw it coming, knew his 
enemy, and with a savage roar charged head- 
long ferward to meet it Swiftly the gap 
between them closed up, as the gap might 


A DESPERATE RACE ENSUED.” 


close between two locomotives encountering 
on a single rail: but just before the crash 
came the motor-car slowed up, swerved, and 
curled away to the left. But the bull, not 
hampered this time by the flag in his face, 
turned almost as quickly, and in a moment 
was galloping right at the tail of the little car 
The American, with one hasty glance over his 
shoulder, gave her full speed again, and : 
desperate race ensued. For fifty yards 
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there was nothing in it, and the bull, barely 
two feet behind, was furiously trying to gore 
the petrol tank at the rear. - The little car 
was one of those for only two people, where 
both sit right in front. But inch by inch the 
car drew away and the American signalized 
his success by a volley of derisive toot- 
toot-toots on his hooter. Nearing the barrier 
the car swerved sharp to the right and the 
bull dashed past it and almost into a stately 
but startled municipal guard who, hesitating 
between his duty as a public official and his 
extreme disgust at this monstrous irregularity, 
had ventured inside the barrier. He was 
absolutely grazed by the unexpected swerve 
of the car, but a quick leap aside saved him 
by a hair’s breadth, and springing to the 
barrier he went up it like a lamp-lighter, 
having had quite enough of the unwonted 
combination, while the bull, who had 
suddenly turned after him, roared with 
disappointed rage as he dashed his horns 
against the solid wood just below the 
fugitive. 

At this same instant the bull was astonished 
to find himself spanked from behind with a 
flag. ‘The American had turned instantly to 
succour, if need be, the hunted official, and, 
seeing him already safe, dashed past the 
bull’s heels and flapped him as he went by. 
A round of cheers greeted the neatness of 
the trick, which the American acknowledged 
by another volley of toots; to the bull it 
seemed as if those toots were the challenge 
of a rival, and, forgetful of the municipal 
guard, he sped once more after the motor. 
For a moment it seemed as if he must catch 
the audacious moforero this time. The motor 
Was running in a circular course close to the 
barrier, and the bull, who cut straight across 
ind ran on the inner circle, had the advantage 
of a shorter track, an advantage which 
practically more than equalized their speeds. 
Now, now, he was all but up with the motor, 
which was, as it were, penned between the 
hull and the barrier, when lo! on went the 
brake hard, the car stopped within twice its 
length, the bull shot helplessly past, and the 
car glided gracefully out behind him into 
the middle of the arena. The mosorero 
had scored again. 

Then at last the American ventured to 
take his eyes from the ring and glance up at 
the box where he had been sitting half an 

ur before. The marquesa had risen and 

me forward and was leaning over the edge 
{ the box. He had interested her. She 
would not hint again that American million- 
ires had no nerve. And yet was she pleased ? 
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Was not that look upon her beautiful face 
one of mere expectancy, as if she were wait- 
ing for the real business to begin? Could 
it mean that she was unsatisfied because the 
final business of the espfada, the death of the 
bull, was lacking? Did she expect him to 
produce a weapon and thrust home with it 
to win her favour? If so, he would be no 
matador—she might expect. 

But while he thus debated in his own 
mind other people were active. The espada 
himself in particular was furious at this in- 
vasion, and his first wrath had fallen upon 
the unlucky wight at the gate, on whom he 
fixed the responsibility of having admitted 
the stranger and whom he trounced soundly 
therefor. Now, followed by his whole 
cuadrilla, he sprang into the ring, determined 
at once to stop the unseemly performance 
and to take ample vengeance for what he 
looked on as an insult to himself and his 
profession. But before he and his men 
could reach the middle of the arena there 
was a startling change. Hanks had started 
off after the bull again and had been waltzing 
round him ina sort of secure ecstasy. He 
had now found out exactly how near he 
could shave a collision without being caught ; 
the car flickered this way and that under his 
sure touch on the steering-wheel, and the 
exhibition of his amazing dexterity brought 
cheer after cheer from the crowd. He had 
skilfully drawn the bull to the far side of 
the arena just below where the marquesa sat, 
and proud of his success glanced up at her 
once more. But just in front of him there 
stood one of the sweepers, those humble 
servants of the arena whose inglorious duty 
it is to rake smooth the sand and hide the 
gory traces left by the last victim. Theirs is 
no fancy gold and velvet costume ; they win 
no plaudits from the excited crowd. They 
only sweep the floor. The man sprang aside 
to avoid the car, and in so doing put himself 
right in the path of the bull. 

In a moment the unhappy victim was 
tossed high in the air, and as he fell the 
furious animal turned, to gore him through 
and through as he lay. Hanks heard the 
stricken man’s cry of despair and, whirling 
his car, took in the situation in a flash. 
The ‘oreros, as he perfectly well understood, 
had entered the arena after him and not after 
the bull, and in any case they were too far 
off to be of any use for a rescue. There 
was only one thing to be done and he did it. 
Without an instant’s hesitation he headed the 
car full speed straight at the bull, and this 
time there was no swerving aside. He had 
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no sword, no lance in his hand; but to save 
the life of the poor chu/o, imperilled by 
the American’s rash action, he would dare 
the uttermost. Right headlong into the bull 
he drove the car full smash, just as the 
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with the presence of the King of Terrors. Was 
he not claiming this rash foreigner as his 
own? One man shook his head, another 
shrugged his shoulders, as they skilfully 
raised the senseless form to bear it out of the 
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terrible horns were within a yard of the 
prostrate sweeper. There was a terrific 
thud as they collided. The bull’s legs were 


knocked clean from under him, and his great 
body crashed heavily down ‘upon the car and 
its occupant. The farce had ended in a 
tragedy. The petrol from the burst tank 
caught fire and a great tongue of flame and 
smoke went up as from a holocaust. 

The foreros darted to the spot, eager 
now not to punish, but to save. Some 
bore away the unconscious sweeper, others 
hastened to put the crippled but struggling 
bull out of his pain with the puntilla or 
dagger before they were able to drag out 
from under him and from under the burn- 
ing wreck of the shattered car a piteous 
figure. 

As they disengaged the stricken man with 
careful swiftness and raised him from the 
ground, his hanging head and nerveless limbs 
filled them with dismay. These men had spent 
their lives in the bull-ring and were familiar 


“It is possible,” said one to the other ; 
“he is tough ; he still breathes ; by a miracle 
he may live. But I do not believe it. Look 
at his face”; for indeed the ghastly pallor 
that overspread it was but too like the ashen 
hue of death. 

The marquesa watching from her box saw 
it, and the ring of admiring young Madrileiios 
who were gazing at her feared for a moment 
that her cheek grew paler. 

Then she furled her fan languidly. 

“T think, on the whole,” she said, “that 
the old fashions please me best. They are 
more artistic.” 

Yet some people ventured to doubt the 
marquesa’s artistic taste when, three months 
later, she petrified society by giving her hand 
to a bridegroom with a cork leg ; but the dis 
appointed gallants finally consoled themselves 
by swearing that she did it for the honour of 
Spain, for no one could doubt that it needed 
more daring to marry a mad Americano than 
even to take a motor into the bull-ring. 


ring. 














7 hreescore 


mere Castle is panelled in 
priceless oak, black with time, 
and the carved roof is studded 
with the shields and arms of 
various branches of the great 
On the walls are portraits of various 
Here is a Holbein, a 





house. 
Earls of Aylesmere. 
figure of virile strength, painted in maroon 
velvet, studded with gems, a man with a 


square chin who might be Calvinist or 
Catholic, but which ever he was assuredly 
that he must have been utterly, and with all 
his soul. By the fireplace a Lely, an Earl 
of less austere type with a weak mouth and 
vaguely handsome face, toying with a spaniel 
and becomingly dressed in black, with high 
brown riding-boots and a wide, white collar. 
Over against that door is a Rubens, an older 
man full of the zest of life. He had been 
an Ambassador and had tried to plunge two 
nations into war to make a scornful beauty 
regret him. The massive sideboard, covered 
with gold plate, is flanked on each side by an 
ancestor depicted by Reynolds and Gains- 
borough. The former is an Earl, weighty with 
years, in a full wig and with the nbbon of 
the Garter over his broad bosom. A two- 
bottle man at dinner, and one who swore by 
Church and King and hated everything 
French except the brandy. The latter is a 
young fellow with wistful eyes and chiselled 
countenance, pure of outline and with the 
majesty of his birth writ large across it. Men 
said that Pitt took counsel of this Earl when 
he was First Minister before he was thirty. 
The Earls of the nineteenth century were 
only two. The elder, a sensualist who had 
made one in the debauches of Byron, had 
sat to Shee. The younger had been painted 
by Millais, as a giant full of athletic vigour, 
a very Esau among men. 

That same Earl sat at the head of his 
table, stiff and erect, despite the fact that he 
had passed the patriarchal. limit of three- 
score years and ten by fourteen hoary winters. 
Yet life was no burden to him. 

Confronting him at dessert, after the ladies 
had left the room, was his heir and grandson, 
a ruddy, healthy lad of fourteen, who had 
completed his first term at Eton. 

“Many changes since I was your age, 
Neville.” 

“T believe you, grandfather.” 
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“Why, look at Eton. To-day you can 
walk down the High Street bold as brass 
and touch your hat to any master you meet. 
Whereas we had to skulk and run into door- 
ways, while a good-natured master suffered 
from sudden ophthalmia and a beast used to 
take our names.” 

“What happened ?” 

“ Swished, of course. ‘The Head used to 
swish forty to fifty boys every day at twelve, 
and it was five shillings each in their bill. 
Why, it was more lucrative to swish than to 
teach.” 

“They don’t do that now.” 

“In my time we did nothing but Latin 
verses and Greek construe. But then we 
fagged ; and fagging was something in those 
days.” 

“It’s not much now.” 

“ More’s the pity. It was a splendid thing 
for an English gentleman to have to black 
another’s boots literally and actually. ‘Taught 
him not to be uppish.” 

“You've seen a lot, grandfather.” 

“T can go back seventy-nine years to 1824 
and remember seeing my mother burst into 
a flood of tears at the news of Byron’s 
death. I can just recollect the tone of my 
father: ‘“‘ Because he sinned in rhyme all 
women will regret him!” And it seems like 
the next day, though it was nearly two years 
later, that the crash of the joint-stock banks 
was brought home to me by the wailing of 
my nurse over the loss of her savings. I 
know I brought her my money-box and asked 
if she had lost more than that, because if not 
she might console herself with it.” 

“That was like a brick, grandfather.” 

“TI remember the Duke of York staying 
here just before he died. He was an atro- 
ciously bad general. And when the column 
was put up to him in Waterloo Place it was 
said he had been stuck at the top to keep 
him out of the way. He could never 
open his mouth without an oath ; but every- 
body swore until the Queen came to the 
throne. She was devoted to Lord Melbourne, 
but even in her presence he could not reply 
without using swear words now and then, 
to which she always retorted, ‘I do not 
understand strange tongues, my lord.’ As for 
the Duke of York, and, still more, William 
IV., they roared oaths as though they were 
shouting to sailors at the masthead.” 
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“What sort of a Johnny was William ?” 
asked Neville, intensely interested. 

“ A heavy lump of a man. When he was 
here he stumbled against my mother’s train, 
and said to her, ‘1 trust, Lady Aylesmere, 
you will have your winding-sheet wound 
tighter round you!’ He played cards by the 
light of wax-candles and always snuffed them 
with his fingers. He hated all his Ministers 
and distrusted everybody. I think he always 
fancied that the Duke of Wellington would 
usurp the throne.” 

“Did you ever see the Duke of Welling- 
ton?” 

“My boy, when you are my age, I hope 
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Foreign Secretary. After all it is not much 
worse than the fact that only now has a 
Colonial Secretary ever been to a colony.” 

“I shall go, grandfather, when I am a 
man.” 

“ Neville, I consider a journey to our chief 
colonies is to-day as imperative for an 
English peer who has a voice in the govern- 
ment of the Empire as the grand tour was 
for a nobleman when I was a boy. Australia 
is to-day more accessible from London than 
Athens was in my boyhood. Journeys were 
no joke, let me tell you, with highwaymen all 
over England. Post-chaises were fairly com- 
fortable, though horribly expensive, but every 
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you will be able to say that you never missed 
an opportunity of meeting a prominent man. 
Of course I saw the victor of Waterloo. 
He stayed here several times, usually in 
winter, when there was a meet, for he rode 
pluckily to hounds. A_ very saturnine 
man, who unbent only to children. He 
would talk freely to me alone, and relapse 
into a cynical silence directly an older person 
came near us. His language was on a par 
with that of the rest. But he could speak 
some French, whereas most men knew none 
in those days. Once there was an English 
Cabinet in which only one individual could 
even understand French, so he had to be 
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peer used to journey in his own chaise. One 
Irish peer having seven children travelled all 
over the Continent with his wife, offspring, 
nurses, and valet to see the world and give 
the little ones a general education. They 
travelled in three carriages half over Europe, 
and the children used to draw lots which 
could avoid sitting in the paternal coach.” 

“Why, I'd be awfully glad of your com 
pany.” 

“ Thank you, Neville "—with a grim smile 
—‘ but the times have changed a good deal 
You have no idea how we had to treat our 
elders. We always stood up when our parents 
entered the room and said ‘sir’ to mj 
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I remember once he sent for me 


father. 
and, muttering ‘So you stole those plums,’ 
knocked me down with a prodigious box of 


I picked myself up very ruefully 
and said, ‘I didn’t, sir.’ Whereupon he sent 
me down on the other side with an even 
bigger buffet, thundering, ‘How dare you 
contradict me?’ After that he proceeded to 
mete out justice. But he was as good a 
father as any other.” 

“ He does not sound like it, anyhow.” 

“You cannot judge. We used all of us 
to be caned or birched for the least offence. 
I remember my aunt telling me that when 
she was having her wedding-dress tried on 
she argued about some detail with her mother, 
who thereupon birched her soundly and said 
she was ashamed to send such a hussy to the 
altar. When I was a lad of eight or nine 
learning to ride, my father used to belabour 
me with his hunting-crop if I did not sit down 
in the saddle. ‘Tutors and governesses were 
as bad.” 

“ Like their cheek,” said the boy. 

“* My sister hated mutton fat. So she left 
a large piece at dinner one day. It was 
brought up for supper and she was told she 
should have nothing else until she ate it. 
She refused and went to bed famished. Up 
the filthy thing came at breakfast, and then 
she succumbed. I often spent a day either 
in a cupboard or in the coal-cellar, and no 
one gave me even a word of condolence. 
You all get a better time now.” 

“T should think so,” with a grin, helping 
himself to some fruit. 

“Sunday in my youth was a terrible day. 
In many households in Scotland, up to only 
thirty years ago, the blinds used never to 
be pulled up between Saturday night and 
Monday morning. That reminds me of the 
mourning of the Queens of Navarre, who 
when they were widows had to lie in bed for 
six weeks in a room lighted only by candles, 
ifter which they resumed life in any way 
they pleased. I remember Mr. Gladstone 
telling me that he thought very badly of a 
man who only went once to church on 
Sunday.” 

“We've to put in two chapels at Eton,” 
said the boy. 

“But I don’t see many attendances at 
worship in the holidays, I am sorry to say,” 
retorted his grandfather. “In my young 
days people did and caused no unnecessary 
work on a Sunday. A walk to the stables 
the home farm in the afternoon was the 
mly decorous diversion.” 

“You should see the crowd on the river 
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in the summer, grandfather ; heaps of them 
playing cards in backwaters, and motors 
toot-tooting on every road.” 

“In my young days we had no motors. 
I remember when I was about your 
going abroad with my brother and a tutor. 
We went down to Dover in our own coach, 
saw it shipped on to a sailing vessel, 
reached Calais next morning, and drove off 
again, posting towards Paris. Why, when 
the first railway engines were started, country 
folk used to stand looking at them and saying 
that they were the work of the Evil One, 
while in the House of Commons itself a 
member said it was tempting Providence to 
try and go twenty miles an hour. In those 
days a young fellow going into the Indian 
Service took leave of his family. If he lived, 
he might come back with a liver and a 
pension in five-and-twenty years’ time. But 
by then he would know no one in England 
except a few cousins and some Indian chums 
on half-pay. He would ally himself to these 
cronies at the Oriental and eat hot curries, 
curse the climate, and play incessant rubbers 
of very bad whist. ‘To-day it seems to me 
young men don’t like the club-life of their 
elders. A club was a home to some of us, 
but these young men belong to three or four, 
into which they leisurely stroll when they 
have nothing else to do. ‘They rarely feed 
there, preferring restaurants, which are a 
purely modern invention.” 

“When Uncle George took me to the 
Savoy I thought it clipping fun,” put in 
Neville. 

“ At the times I best remember, the first of 
chop-houses had sanded floors, and tables 
with coarse, unclean cloths. The waiter 
served you a steak done to a turn, followed 
by a prime piece of cheese. You might have 
beer, though it was vulgar, but if you wanted 
a bottle of good wine you could get it, which 
is more than you can say to-day in many of 
the most expensive establishments. We all 
drank claret and burgundy in those days. 
Champagne was very sweet, and there was 
an air of rapidity about you if you drank it. 
Whisky was unknown.” 

* And a good job, too,” said the boy, 
pouring himself out a second glass of port, an 
action to which his grandfather paid no 
heed. 

“There was more distinction between the 
classes. You'll bea great peer, Neville, when 
you succeed me. It’s your inheritance just as 
it was mine. But you'll have to make yourself 
respected, whereas I was respected because of 
my position. Indeed, a little wickedness was 
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pardoned in a fine nobleman. When you 
read the first novel of the nineteenth century 
you will find that Lord Steyne had everybody 
to Gaunt House, though he was such an cold 
reprobate, and there were more to match him. 
Not that the peerage is immaculate to-day. 
Only then the nobility flaunted their vice, 
whereas now they discreetly conceal it among 
their own set.” 

“What has caused the difference, grand- 
father ?” 

“Women, my boy. 
young days were 
sweet, good, and . [| 
alluring. But they 
were not well 
educated. They 
could be protec- 
ted and = pam- 
pered or be ill- 
treated and neg- 
lected. But they 
were never on 
an equal footing 
with men. Much 
of the emancipa- 
tion was due to 
the Queen; a 
good deal to 
George Eliot, 
who wrote in re- 
probation of 
what she had 
herself done—a 
thing you'll hear 
of later in life.” 

“Ladies were 
different then.” 

“They were 
exotics ; to - day 
they are hardy 
annuals. A girl 
when I was 
young might 
occasionally ride “ar tHe 
and might go out 
with a powdered-headed footman walking two 
paces behind her. But she was generally at 
her mother’s heels, and at the least thing she 
used to swoon in graceful attitudes. I never 
hear of anyone fainting now, and if one did, 
she would be whisked off to a heart specialist 
and then sent to do a cure at Nauheim.” 

“T should think girls have a much better 
time to day.” 

“We don’t yet know if it will make them 
better and mothers. Certainly the 
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children of to-day are dull, spoilt, and in- 
They are loaded with expensive 
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toys which bore them, and are the victims of 
artificial schemes of education from which 
they learn nothing. Children to-day dislike 
sweets and hate dancing. We rarely had 
sweets, and perhaps one evening party a 
year, whereas you go to one every night in 
the Christmas holidays.” 

“Qh, they are not bad fun, don’t you 
know,” returned the boy, “if you can get a 
nice girl with her hair done up to sit out half 
the evening with you.” 

“She'd be packed off to a maiden aunt in 
the country next morning 
in disgrace if she had lived 
seventy years ago, and 
you would not have sat 
down comfortably for 
three weeks.” 

“Jolly hard 
lines,” retorted 
Neville ; “it’s no 
harm.” 

“No harm’ 
t, 1s the cry of to- 
day, just as ‘No 
Popery’ was the 
watchword fifty 
years ago. Then 
a lord was a lord, 
and the riche: 
speculator could 
not elbow his 
way into society. 
The people on 
an estate looked 
up to their land- 
lord in a_patri- 
archal way. 
There were 
abuses, of course, 
but he knew 
about them all ; 
his wife dis 
pensed soup and 
coals in winter, 
while his daugh 
ter visited at every cottage and never entered 
without knocking, but taught in the Sunday 
school, read by sick-beds, and nursed the 
babies. Yes, the old order has changed.” 

“ How did it go, grandfather ?” 

“Well, I think it slipped away with Pro 
tection, and certainly the much-abused 
bribery at elections did put a lot of money 
in poor people’s pockets. Except Georgina 
Duchess of Devonshire, few women meddled 
much at electioneering until Lady Randolph 
Churchill set an example, followed by the 
dames of the Primrose League. In my 
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time a lady served her husband’s party by 
giving dinners to his chiefs and ‘routs’ to 
their following.” 

“ What was a ‘ rout,’ grandfather ?” 

“ A ‘rout’ was an evening party without 
the expensive refreshments now regarded as 
necessaries. Everybody hung about, staring 
at no one in particular, but the men were 
dressed as dandies. That struck Mr. Glad- 
stone most of all, the continuous cheapening 
of fashionable dress so far as men were 
concerned. Women always dressed superbly, 
vying with one another. It is a mistake to 
suppose women dress for men, because the 
jatter never know a fashion until it is out, 
and really prefer simplicity. But they show 
off their frocks against one another.” 

“Yes, I’ve seen that at the Opera.” 

“That has gone on all my life. Always 
the fashion and always the despair of really 
musical people. A few superb singers and 
all the rest excruciating. But it has been a 
lounge, and as silly as the rest of our 
ustoms. Fancy a couple of thousand 
people cooping themselves up for hours in 
fuetid atmosphere on the hottest nights of 
e year.” 

“Seems rummy, does it not ?” 

“You'll do the same, lad ; it’s all custom.” 
“ Ever seen Dickens, grandfather ?” 
“Once I went to one of his readings. 
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countenance. His dress was outrageous 
—a canary-coloured waistcoat with three 
watch-chains, a velvet coat, and a walking- 
cane with a huge knob. Very different was 
the last time I saw him. An old man ina tall 
hat and long black overcoat, leaning.on the 
arm of his devoted friend, Monty Corry. 
Disraeli was supposed to be an enigma, but 
the key was so obvious that it nearly always 
escaped detection.” 

“What was it ?” 

“From start to finish he was a Jew, with a 
marvellous Oriental eye for effect—a marvel- 
lous aptitude for calculating. The Queen 
detested him at first, but at the end she lked 
him better than any Minister of the Crown. 
Why? Because all the others had thought 
of her ‘as Queen. Dizzy alone remembered 
she was a woman.” 

“ Ever seen a man hanged, grandfather ? ” 

“Tt used to be a regular social event for 
the young bucks. We would hire a window 
opposite the gallows and spend the night 
carousing, after we had wrenched off a few 
door - knockers and hustled a few sleepy 
watchmen. It was great sport to creep 
behind a drowsy sentinel at St. James’s 
Palace or the Horse Guards and overturn his 
sentry-box. There he was, helpless on the 
ground, no more able to get the wooden 
thing off his back than a tortoise can rid 
himself of his shell.” 





But neither Dickens nor Thackeray were 
ever in Society. 
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“IT USED TO BE A REGULAR SOCIAL EVENT FOR THE YOUNG BUCKS.” 
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“ But the execution,” persisted the boy. 
“Oh, the execution was a holiday for the 

crowd, who used to shout and sing below the 

gallows. As a rule, the culprit was indifferent 
to his fate. A good many were drunk when 
they came to the gallows, and very few paid 
any attention to the mechanical ministrations 
of the chaplain. The murderer was generally 
given a bunch of flowers, and for the hour 
was a popular hero—the theme of doggerel 
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“Took it as part of his daily business, I 
should think. There is no class of men in 
England who have so enormously improved 
as the clergy —aye, and the dissenting 
ministers too, I believe, for the matter of 
that. The parson in my youth was a 
plethoric, selfish sort of man, who had a 
dozen written sermons, one of which he 
droned off every Sunday. Week-day ser 
vices were unknown, and choirs were always 
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“SERMONS USED TO BE VARIED BY THE RESOUNDING WHACKS OF THE BEADLE’S STICK.” 


ballads, which had a ready sale in the throng. 
The ceremony was brief. 
a hush of absolute silence during the short 
proceedings, and then the broke 
leisurely up, discussing the demeanour of 
the deceased, just as folk talk of the actors 
as they leave a theatre.” 

“Rum go it must have been,” was Neville’s 
appreciative comment. ‘Then he added, 


There was always 


crowd 


“Wonder what the chaplain thought of it?” 


led by the clerk, who gave out the note after 
getting it on a tuning-fork. The sermon was 
always preached by the clergyman in a black 
gown, and the apathy of the congregation 
was something which only Hogarth could 
adequately have depicted. But in those days 
everyone except a rake went to church. We 
all sat in high-backed pews, many of them 
square, above whih our heads just peered 
when we stood up for the Psalms. ‘There 
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was a fireplace in the pew of our family 
chapel, and directly the clergyman had ex- 
ceeded forty minutes in his sermon my 
father used to take up the fire-irons and 
make an unbearable clatter with them until 
the blessing was uttered. Sermons used to 
be punctuated by audible snores from the 
most respectable members of the congrega- 


tion, and varied by the resounding whacks of 


the beadle’s stick coming forcibly upon the 
shoulders of any boys he detected cracking 
nuts or eating sweets.” 

“They never do that to us at Eton, but 
give us poena.” 

“Games have enormously improved since 
I was your age. Cricket has become a fine 
art, a popular source of interest, and also a 
profession, not only for honest professionals, 
but for more lavishly remunerated amateurs. 
I remember Gentlemen v. Players at Lord’s 
when everybody participating wore tall hats, 
ind there were not fifty spectators Football 
was always a iough village amusement, but 

had few rules except brute force. Over 
horses thousands ruined themselves, and the 
history of the Turf in my long life seems to 
me green with the graves of those it brought 
to shame and poverty. Polo was unknown, 
but later on some ladies used to be thought 
very unfeminine because they went in for 
archery.” 

“ Not bad sport, I should think.” 

“ As for the dress of the fair sex, the hoops 
and crinolines were finally cured by the cari- 
catures in Punch. They were amazingly 
uncomfortable and there was no exaggeration 
in saying that a woman swam or glided intoa 
room. Of course to your eyes the fashions 
would be as ugly as the furniture, which was 
solid and most uncomfortable. Easy chairs 
were supposed to be the prerogative of old 
age, and all the family possessed in the way 
of ornamental boxes, woolwork, and other 
atrocities used to be arranged on one big 
round table in the centre of the drawing-room. 
rhe only light was from lamps which smelt 
ind candles which guttered. Gas caused 
nuch alarm at its introduction. As _ for 
laughing gas, which you will associate with 
visits to the dentist, it used to be inhaled as 
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an exhilarating pastime at village fairs, when 
a crowd of bucolics used to explode in loud 
guffaws at the contortions of the victims.” 

“T think it’s a jollier England to-day than 
then.” 

“There are compensations for the losses, 
certainly. Of course, women have gained 
most. Their liberty often surprises me to- 
day, but it is partially due to the greater 
safety and convenience of conveyances. 
You cannot imagine what a filthy old 
vehicle a hackney coach used to be with 
stinking straw at the bottom and a drunken 
jarvey in a huge felt cape, who would 
shout profanity at a lady or fight a male fare 
for an extra sixpence. Omnibuses when 
they came in charged threepence for the 
shortest fare in the vilest discomfort. Penny 
postage and the expansion of the Press are 
the two great agents for modern improve- 
ment, added to the facilities of international 
communication, trains and telegraphs putting 
connecting links with the uttermost parts of 
the earth.” 

“Tt’s a lot to think of,” said Neville. 

“Tf you live to be my age you will sce far 
more startling changes.” 

“In what direction ?” 

“T imagine electricity will render steam 
obsolete, and that we shall travel by flying 
machines. The pressure of existence will 
become so great that there will be a revolt 
against it. Warfare will become a matter of 
mathematical destruction at a mutual distance 
of many miles, and when our strange civili 
zation seems as artificial and as great as 
possible, it is quite probable that the yellow 
race may overrun the West and reduce 
modern Europe to the same state of deserted 
oblivion as the once gorgeous empires of 
Babylon, Nineveh, and Mexico.” 

“Whew |” said the boy, drawing his breath 
hard. 

“ And now let us join the ladies, for we 
have exhausted their patience while I have 
been painting Past as compared with Present. 
But in each age, Neville, England expects 
every man to do his duty, and the obligations 
of nobility become more onerous and more 
valuable.” 
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I were you,* said the 
Phoenix, thoughtfully, “I 
should give that carpet a 
rest. Besides, you'll lose the 
use of your legs if you go 
everywhere by carpet. Can't 
you take me out and explain your ugly city 
to me? 

And the next moment it was perched on 
the window-ledge, opening and shutting its 
radiant wings and flapping out its golden 
feathers in such a flood of glorious sunshine 
as you sometimes have at sunset in autumn 
time. People said afterwards that there had 
not been such sunshine in December for 
years and years and years. 

“And now,” said the 
out into the city and you shail take me to 





bird, “we will go 
see one of my temples.” 

* Your temples ?” 

“] gather from the carpet that I 
many temples in this land.” 

“I don’t see how you cam find anything 
out from it,” said Jane ; “ it never speaks.” 

“All the same, you can pick up things 


have 
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you do it. 
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from a carpet,” said the bird; “I’ve seen 
And I have picked up several 
pieces of information in this way. ‘That 
papyrus on which you showed me my picture, 
I understand that it bears on it the name of 
the street of your city in which my finest 
‘Temple stands, with my image graved in stone 
and in metal over against its portal.” 

“You mean the fire insurance office,” said 


Robert. “It’s not really a Temple, and they 
don’t 

“Excuse me,” said the Phoenix, coldly, 
“you are wholly misinformed. It ss a 
Temple, and they do.” 

“Don’t let’s waste the sunshine,” said 


Anthea ; ““we might argue as we go along, 
to save time.” 

So the Pheenix consented to make itself a 
nest in the breast of Robert’s Norfolk jacket, 
and they all went out into the golden sun 
shine. The best way to the Temple of the 
Phoenix seemed to be to take the tram, and 
on the top of it the children talked, while the 
Phoenix now and then put out a wary beak, 
cocked a cautious eye, and contradicted what 
the children were saying. 

It was a delicious ride, and the children 
felt how lucky they were to have had the 
money to pay for it. They went with the 
tram as far as it went, and when it did not go 
any farther they stopped too, and got off. 
Ihe tram stops at the end of the Gray’s Inn 
Road, and it was Cyril who thought that one 
might well find a short cut to the Phoenix 
Office through the little streets and courts 
that lie tightly packed between Fetter Lane 
and Ludgate Circus. Of course, he was quite 
mistaken, as Robert told him at the time, 
and afterwards did not forbear to remind 
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his brother that he had said so. The streets 
there are small and stuffy and ugly, and 
crowded with printers’ boys and_ binders’ 
girls coming out from work ; and these stared 


so hard at the pretty red coats and caps of 


the sisters that they wished they had gone 
some other way. And the printers and 
binders made very personal remarks, advising 
Jane to get her hair cut, and inquiring 
where Anthea had bought that hat. Jane 
and Anthea scorned to reply, and Cyril and 
Robert found that they were hardly a match 
for the rough crowd. ‘They could think of 
nothing nasty enough to say. ‘They turned 
a corner sharply, and then Anthea pulled 
Jane into an archway and then inside a 
doorway, the boys quickly followed, and the 
jeering crowd passed by without seeing them. 

Anthea drew a long breath. 

“ How awful!” she said. “I didn’t know 
there were such people, except in books.” 

“Tt was a bit thick; but it’s partly you 
girls’ fault coming out in those flashy coats.” 

“We thought we ought to, when we were 
going out with the Pheenix,” said Jane, and 
the bird said, “Quite right, too ”—and in- 
cautiously put out his head to give her a 
wink of encouragement. And at the same 
instant a dirty hand reached through the 
grim balustrade of the staircase beside them 
and clutched the Pheenix, and a _ hoarse 
voice said :— 

“I say, Urb, blowed if this ain’t our Poll 
parrot what we lost. ‘Thank you very much, 
Lidy, for bringin’ ’im home to roost.” 

The four turned swiftly. Two large and 
ragged boys were crouched amid the dark 
shadows of the stairs. They were much 
larger than Robert and Cyril, and one of 
them had snatched the Phoenix away and 
was holding it high above their heads. 

“Give me that bird,” said Cyril, sternly ; 
“it’s ours.” 

“Good arternoon, and thankin’ you,” the 
went on, with maddening mockery. 
‘Sorry I can’t give yer tuppence for yer 
trouble—but I’ve ’ad to spend my fortune 
advertising for my vallyable bird in all the 
newspapers. You can call for the reward 
next year.” 

* Look out, Ike,” said his friend, a little 
anxiously ; “it ’ave a beak on it.” 

“It’s other parties as’ll have the Beak on 
to ’em presently,” said Ike, darkly, “if they 
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come a-trying to lay claims on my Poll 
parrot. You just shut up, Urb. Now, then, 


you four little gells, get out er this.” 
“Little girls!” cried Robert ; “I'll little 
girl you!” He sprang up three stairs and hii 
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out. There was a squawk—the most bird 
like noise anyone had ever heard from the 
Phoenix—and a fluttering, and a laugh in the 
darkness, and Ike said, “There now, you've 
been and gone and strook my Poll parrot 
right in the fevvers.” 

Robert stamped with fury. Cyril felt him- 
self growing pale with rage and with the effort 
of screwing up his brain to make it clever 
enough to think of some way of being even 
with those boys. Anthea and Jane were as 
angry as the boys, but it made them want 
to cry. Yet it was Anthea who said :— 

“Do, please, let us have the bird.” 

“Dew, please, get along and leave us an’ 
our bird alone.” 

“If you don’t,” said Anthea, “I 
fetch the police.” 

“You better!” said he who was named 
Urb. “Say, Ike, you twist the bloomin’ 
pigeon’s neck ; he ain’t wuth tuppence.” 

“Oh, no,” cried Jane, “don’t hurt it. 
Oh, don’t ; it is such a pet.” 

**T won’t hurt it,” said Ike; “I’m ’shamed 
of you, Urb, for to think of such a thing. 
Arf a shiner, miss, and the bird is yours for 
life.” 
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“ Half a what?” asked Anthea. 

“Arf a shiner, quid, thick ‘un — half a 
sov, then.” 

“T haven’t got it—and, besides, it’s our 
bird,” said Anthea. 

“Oh, don’t talk to him,” said Cyril ; and 
then Jane said, suddenly : 

“ Phoenix—dear Phoenix, we can’t do any 
thing. You must 
manage it.” 

“With pleasure,” . 
said the Phoenix 
and Ike nearly 
dropped it in_ his 
amazement. 

“T say, it do talk, 
suthin’ like,” said he. 

“Youths,” said 
the Phoenix, “ sons 
of misfortune, hear 
my words.” 

‘“* My eyes!” 
Ike. 

“ Look out, Ike,” 
said Urb, “you’ll 
throttle the joker 
and I see at wunst 
‘e was wuth ’is weight 
in flimsies.” 

“Hearken, oh, 
Eikonoclastes,  de- 
spiser of sacred 
images — and thou, 
Urbanus, dweller in 
the sordid city. For- 
bear this adventure 


said 








lest a worse thing 
befall.” 

“Luv us!” said 
Ike, “ain’t it been 


taught its schooling, 
just !? 

“Restore me to 
my young acolytes 
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tone. “ Who sneaked the nose-rag out of the 
young gell’s ’and in Bell Court? Who——” 

“ Stow it,” said Ike. “You! ugh! yah!. 
—leave go of me. Bash him off, Urb; ’e'll 
‘ave my bloomin’ eyes outer my ’ed.” 

There were howls, a scuffle, a flutter ; Ike 
and Urb fled up the stairs, and the Phoenix 
swept out through the doorway. The 
children followed 
and the  Pheenix 
settled on Robert, 
“like a butterfly on 
a rose,” as Anthea 
said afterwards, and 
wriggled into the 
breast of his Nor- 
folk jacket, “like an 
eel into mud,” as 
Cyril later said. 

“ Why ever didn’t 
you burn him? You 
could have, couldn’t 
you ?” asked Robert, 


when the hurried 
flight through the 
narrow courts had 
ended in the safe 


wideness of Farring- 
don Street. 

“T could have, of 
course,” said the 
bird, “but I didn't 
think] it would be 
dignified to allow 
myself to get warm 
about a little thing 
like that. The Fates, 
after all, have not 
been illiberal to me. 
I have a good many 
friends among the 
London sparrows, 
and I have a_ beak 
and claws.” 


and escape un- These happenings 
scathed. Retain me had somewhat 
and a 7 shaken the adven- 
“They must ha’ Be / turous temper of the 
got all this up, case eT ee children, and_ the 
the Polly got Phoenix had to exert 


pinched,” said Ike. “ Lor’ lumme, the artful 
ness of them young ‘uns !” 

“TIT say, slosh ’em in the geseech and get 
clear off with the swag’s wot I say,” urged 
Herbert. 

“ Right O,” said Isaac. 

“ Forbear,” repeated the Phcenix, sternly. 
‘Who pinched the click off of the old bloke 
in Aldermanbury ?” it added, in a changed 


its golden self to hearten them up. 

Presently the children came to a great 
house in Lombard Street, and there, on each 
side of the door, was the image of the 
Phoenix carved in stone, and set forth on 
shining brass the words :— 

PHCENIX FIRE OFFICE. 

“One moment,” said the bird. 
For altars, I suppose ?” 


“ Fire ? 
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“J don’t know,” said Robert; he was 
beginning to feel shy, and that always made 
him rather cross. 

“Oh, yes, you do,” Cyril contradicted. 
“ When people’s houses are burnt down the 
Phoenix gives them new houses. Father told 
me ; I asked him.” 

“The house, then, like the Phoenix, rises 
from its ashes? Well have my priests dealt 
with the sons of men!” 

“The sons of men pay, you know,” said 
Anthea ; “ but it’s only a little every year.” 

“That is to maintain my priests,” said the 
golden bird, “ who, in the hour of affliction, 
heal sorrows and rebuild houses. Lead 
on; inquire for the High Priest. I will not 
break upon them too suddenly in all my 
glory. Noble and honour-deserving are they 
who make as nought the evil deeds of the 
lame-footed and unpleasing Hephzestus.” 

“T don’t know what you're talking about, 
and I wish you wouldn’t muddle us with new 
names. Fire just happens. Nobody does 
it—not as a deed, you know,” Cyril explained. 
“If they did the Phoenix wouldn’t help them, 
because it’s a crime to set fire to things. 
Arsenic, or something, they call it, because 
it’s as bad as poisoning people. The Phcenix 
wouldn’t help ¢hem — father told me it 
wouldn’t.” 

“My priests do well,” said the Phoenix. 
* Lead on.” 

“I don’t know what to say,” said Cyril, 
and the others said the same. 

“Ask for the High Priest,” said the Phoenix. 
“Say that you have a secret to unfold that 
concerns my worship, and he will lead you 
to the innermost sanctuary.” 

So the children went in, all four of them, 
though they didn’t like it, and stood in a 
large and beautiful hall adorned with Doulton 
tiles, like a large and beautiful bath with no 
water in it, and stately pillars supporting the 
roof. An unpleasing representation of the 
Phoenix in brown pottery disfigured one wall. 
There were counters and desks of mahogany 
and brass, and clerks bent over the desks 
and walked behind the counters. There was 
4 great clock over an inner doorway. 

“Inquire for the High Priest,” whispered 
the Phoenix. 

An attentive clerk in decent black, who 
controlled his mouth but ‘not his eyebrows, 
now came towards them. He leaned for- 
ward on the counter, and the children 


thought he was going to say, “ What can I 
have the pleasure of showing you?” like in a 
draper’s, instead of which the young man 
said :— 
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“ And what do you want ?” 

“We want to see the High Priest.” 

“Get along with you,” said the young man. 

An elder man, also decent in black coat, 
advanced. 

“Perhaps it’s Mr. Blank” (not for worlds 


would I give the name). “ He’s a Masonic 
High Priest, you know.” 

A porter was sent away to look for Mr. 
Asterisk (I cannot give his name), and the 
children were left there to look on and be 
looked on by all the gentlemen at the 
mahogany desks. Anthea and Jane thought 
that they looked kind. The boys thought 
they stared, and that it was like their cheek. 

The porter returned with, the news that 
Mr. Dot Dash Dot (I dare not reveal his 
name) was out, but that Mr. 

Here a really delightful gentleman appeared. 
He had a beard and a kind and merry eye, 
rand each one of the four knew at once that 
this was a man who had kiddies of his own 
and could understand what you were talking 
about. Yet it was a difficult thing to explain. 

“What is it?” he asked. ‘Mr. ———-”—he 
named the name which I will never reveal— 
“is out. Can I do anything?” 

* Inner sanctuary,” murmured the Phoenix. 

“Tl beg your pardon,” said the nice gentle- 
man, who thought it was Robert who had 
spoken. 

“We have something to tell you,” said 
Cyril, “ but ”—he glanced at the porter, who 
was lingering much nearer than he need have 
done—‘ this is a very public place.” 

The nice gentleman laughed. 

“Come upstairs, then,” he said, and led 
the way up a wide and beautiful staircase. 
Anthea says the stairs were of white marble, 
but Iam not sure. On the corner-post of 
the stairs, at the top, was a beautiful image 
of the Phoenix in dark metal, and on the 
wall at each side was a flat sort of image 
of it. 

The nice gentleman led them into a room 
where the chairs, and even the tables, were 
covered with reddish leather. He looked at 
the children inquiringly. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he said ; “tell me 
exactly what you want.” 

“May I shut the door ?” asked Cyril. 

The gentleman looked surprised, but he 
shut the door. 

“ Now,” said Cyril, firmly, “I know you'll 
be awfully surprised, and you'll think it’s not 
true and we are lunatics, but we aren’t and 
it is. Robert’s got something inside his 
Norfolk — that’s Robert, he’s my young 
brother. Now don’t be upset and have a fit 
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or anything, sir. Of course, I know when you 
called your shop the Phoenix you never 
thought there was one; but there is—and 
Robert’s got it buttoned up against his 
chest !” 

“Tf it’s an old curio in the form of a 
Phoenix, I dare say the Board * said the 
nice gentleman, as Robert began to fumble 
with his buttons. 

“It’s old enough,” 
what it says, but——— 

“* My goodness gracious !” said the gentle- 
man, as the Phcenix, with one last wriggle 
that melted into a flutter, got out of its nest 
in the breast of Robert and 
stood up on the leather- 
covered table. 

“* What an extraordinarily 
fine bird!” he went on. 
“T don’t think I ever saw 
one just like it.” 

“T should think not,” 
said the Phoenix, with par 
donable pride. And the 
gentleman jumped. 

“Oh, it’s been taught to 
speak! Some sort of parrot, 
perhaps ?’ 

“T am,” said the bird, 
simply, “the Head of your i¢ 
House, and I have come | 
to my Temple to receive 
your homage. I am no 
parrot ” — its beak curved 
scornfully—“ I am the one 
and only Phoenix, aad I 
demand the homage of my 
High Priest.” 

“In the absence of our 
manager,” the gentleman 
began, exactly as though 
he were addressing a 
valued customer—‘“ in the 
absence of our manager, I might perhaps be 
able What am I saying?” He turned 
pale, and passed his hand across his brow. 
““My dears,” he said, “the weather is 
unusually warm for the time of year, and I 
don’t feel quite myself. Do you know, for a 
moment I really thought that that remarkabie 
bird of yours had spoken and said it was 
the Phoenix, and, what’s more, that I'd 
believed it.” 

“So it did, sir,” 
you.” 


said Anthea, “ going by 
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“and so did 


said Cyril, 


“Tt really—— Allow me.” A bell was 
rung. A porter appeared. 
“Mackenzie,” said the gentleman, “ you 


see that golden bird ?” 
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‘Ta oo.” 

The other breathed a sigh of relief. 

“Tt zs real, then?” 

“Ves, sir, of course, sir. You take it in 
your hand, sir,” said the porter, sympatheti- 
cally, and reached out his hand to the 
Phoenix, who shrank back on toes curved 
with agitated indignation. 

“ Forbear !” it cried ; “how dare you seek 
to lay hands on me?” 

The porter saluted. “ Beg pardon, sir,” he 
said, “1 thought you was a bird.” 

“T am a bird—¢he bird—the Phoenix.” 

“Of course you are, sir,” said the porter. 
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~ IT CRIED ; 
LAY HANDS 


* FORBEAR!’ ‘HOW DARE VOU SEEK TO 


1N ME? 


“T see that the first minute, directly I got my 
breath, sir 

‘That will do,” said the gentleman. “ Ask 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Sterry to step up here 
for a moment, please.” 

Mr. Sterry and Mr. Wilson were in their 
turn overcome by amazement—dquickly fol 
lowed by conviction. To the surprise of the 
children everyone in the office took the 
Phoenix at its word, and after the first shock 
of surprise it seemed to be perfectly natural 
to everyone that the Phoenix should be alive, 
and that, passing through London, it should 
call at its Temple. 

‘We ought to have some sort of cere- 
mony,” said the nicest gentleman, anxiously. 
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“ There isn’t time to summon the directors 
and shareholders we might do that to- 
morrow, perhaps. Yes, the Board -room 
would be best. I shouldn’t like it to feel we 
hadn’t done everything in our power to show 
our appreciation of its condescension in look- 
ing in on us in this friendly way.” 

The children could hardly believe their 
ears, for they had never thought that anyone 
but themselves would believe in the Phoenix. 
And yet everyone did; all the men in the 
office were brought in by twos and threes, 
and the moment the Phoenix opened its 
beak it convinced the cleverest of them, as 
well as those who were not so clever. Cyril 
wondered how the story would look in the 
papers next day. 

He seemed to 
streets : 


see the posters in the 
PHCENIX FIRE OFFICE. 

THE PHCENIX AT ITS TEMPLE. 
MEETING TO WELCOME IT. 
DELIGHT OF THE MANAGER AND EVERYBODY. 

“Excuse our leaving you a moment,” said 
the nice gentleman, and he went away with 
the others, and through the half-closed door 
the children could hear the sound of many 
boots on stairs, the hum of excited voices 
explaining, suggesting, arguing, the 
thumpy drag of heavy furniture being 
moved about. 

The Phcenix strutted up and down 
the leather-covered table, looking 
over its shoulder atits pretty back. 

“You see what a convincing 
manner I have,” it said, proudly. 

And now .a new gentleman 
came in and said, bowing low :- 

“ Everything is prepared—we 
have done our best at so short 
a notice; the meeting — the 
ceremony—will be in the Board- 
room. Will the Honourable 
Phoenix walk—it is only a few 
steps—or would it like to be 
would it like some sort of con- 
veyance ?” 

“My Robert will bear me to 
the Board-room, if that be the 
unlovely name of my Temple’s inmost 
court,” replied the bird. 

So they all followed the gentleman. 
here was a big table in the Board- 
room, but it had been pushed right 
up under the long windows at one 
side, and chairs were arranged in 
rows across the room—like those 
you have at schools when there is a 
magic lantern on “ Our Eastern 
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Empire” or on “ The Way We Do in the 
Navy.” The doors were of carved wood, 
very beautiful, with a carved Phoenix above. 
Anthea noticed that the chairs in the front 
rows were of the kind that her mother so 
loved to ask the price of in old furniture 
shops, and never could buy, because the 
price was always nearly twenty pounds each. 
On the mantelpiece were some heavy bronze 
candlesticks and a clock, and on the top of 
the clock was another image of the Phoenix. 

“ Remove that effigy,” said the Phoenix to 
the gentlemen who were there, and it was 
hastily taken down. ‘Then the Pheenix 
fluttered to the middle of the mantelpiece 
and stood there, looking more golden than 
ever. Then everyone in the house and the 
office came in—from the cashier to the 
women who cooked the clerks’ dinners in 
the beautiful kitchen at the top of the house. 
And everyone bowed to the Phoenix and then 
sat down in a chair. 

“Gentlemen,” said the nicest gentleman, 
“we have met here to-day ee 

The Phoenix was turning its golden beak 
from side to side. 

“T don’t notice any incense,” it said, with 
an injured sniff. 






“THEN A MATCH WAS APPLIED, 
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A hurried consultation ended in plates 
being fetched from the kitchen. Brown 
sugar, sealing-wax, and tobacco were placed 
on these, and something from a square bottle 
was poured over it all. Then a match was 
applied. It was the only incense that was 
handy in the Phoenix office, and it certainly 
burned very briskly and smoked a great 
deal. 

“We have met here to-day,” said the 
gentleman again, “on an occasion unparal- 
leled in the annals of this office. Our 
respected Phoenix ° 

“ Head of the How: 2,” 
a hollow voice. 

“I was coming to that. Our respected 
Phoenix, the Head of this ancient House, 
has at length done us the honour to come 
among us. I think I may say, gentlemen, 
that we are not insensible to this honour, 
and that we welcome with no uncertain voice 
one whom we have so long desired to see 
in our midst.” 

Several of the younger clerks thought of 
saying “ Hear, hear,” but they feared it might 
seem disrespectful to the bird. 

“1 will not take up your time,” the speaker 
went on, “by recapitulating the advantages 
to be derived from a proper use of our system 
of fire insurance. I know, and you know, 
gentlemen, that our aim has ever been to be 
worthy of that eminent bird whose name we 
bear and who now adorns our mantelpiece 
with his presence. Three cheers, gentlemen, 
for the winged Head of the House !” 

The cheers rose, deafening. When they 
had died away the Phcenix was asked to say 
a few words. 

It expressed in graceful phrases the plea- 
sure it felt in finding itself at last in its own 
Temple. 

“ And,” it went on, “you must not think 
me wanting in appreciation of your very 
hearty and cordial reception when I ask that 
an ode may be recited or a choric song sung. 
It is what I have always been accustomed 
to.” 

The four children, dumb witnesses of this 
wonderful scene, glanced a little nervously 
across the foam of white faces above the sea 
of black coats. It seemed to them that 
the Phoenix was really asking a little too 
much. 

“Time presses,” said the Phoenix, “and 
the original Ode of Invocation is long, as well 
as being Greek, and, besides, it’s no use in- 
voking me when here I am ; but is there not 
a song in your own tongue for a great day 
such as this?” 


said the Phoenix, in 
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Absently the manager began to sing, and 

one by one the rest joined :— 
Absolute security ! 
No liability ! 
All kinds of property 
Insured against fire. 
Terms most favourable, 
Expenses reasonable, 
Moderate rates for annual 

Insurance. 

“That one is zo¢ my favourite,” interrupted 
the Phoenix, “and I think you've forgotten 
part of it.” 

The manager hastily began another :— 

Oh, Golden Pheenix, fairest bird, 
The whole great world has often heard 
Of all the splendid things we do, 
Great Phoenix, just to honour you. 
“ That’s better,” said the bird. 
And everyone sang :— 
Class one, for private dwelling-house, 
For household goods and shops allows ; 
Provided these are built of brick 
Or stone, and tiled and slated thick. 

“Try another verse,” said the Phcenix, 
“farther on.” 

And again arose the voices of all the 
clerks and employés and managers and 
secretaries and cooks :— 

In Scotland our insurance yields 

The price of burnt-up stacks in fields. 
“Skip that verse,” said the Phoenix. 

Thatched dwellings and their whole conten 

We deal with—also with their rents ; 

Oh, glorious Phcenix, look and see 

That these are dealt with in class three. 

The glories of your temple throng 

Too thick to go in any song ; 

And we attend, O, good and wise, 

To ‘‘ days of grace” and merchandise. 

When people’s homes are burned away 

They never have a cent to pay 

If they have done as all should do, 

Oh, Phoenix, and have honoured you. 

So let us raise our voice and sing 

The praises of the Phcenix King. 

In classes one and two and three, 


Oh, trust to him, for kind is he ! 

“I’m sure you're very kind,” said the 
Phoenix ; “and now we must be going. And 
thank you very much for a very pleasant 
time. May you all prosper as you deserve 
to do, for I am sure a nicer, pleasanter- 
spoken lot of Temple attendants I have never 
met, and never wish to meet. I wish you 
all good day !” 

It fluttered to the wrist of Robert and 
drew the four children from the room. ‘The 
whole of the office staff followed down the 
wide stairs and filed into their accustomed 
places, and the two most important officials 
stood on the steps bowing till Robert had 
buttoned the golden bird in his Norfolk 
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bosom, and he and it and the three other 
children were lost in the crowd. 

The two most important gentlemen looked 
at each other earnestly and strangely for a 
moment, and then retreated to those sacred 
inner rooms, where they toil without ceasing 
for the good of the House. 

And the moment they were all in their 
places — managers, secretaries, clerks, and 
porters—they all started, and each looked 
cautiously round to see if anyone was look- 
ing at him. For each thought that he had 
fallen asleep for a few minutes and had 
dreamed a very odd dream about the Phoenix 
and the Board-room. And, of course, no 
one mentioned it to anyone else, because 
going to sleep at your office is a thing you 
simply must not do. 

The extraordinary confusion of the Board- 
room, with the remains of the incense in 
the plates, would have shown them at once 
that the visit of the Phoenix had been no 
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TRY ANOTHER VERSE,’ SAID THE PHCENIX,” 


dream but a radiant reality, but no one went 
into the Board-room again that day; and 
next day, before the office was opened, it was 
all cleaned and put nice and tidy by a lady 
whose business asking questions was not 
part of. That is why Cyril read the papers 
in vain on the next day and the day after 
that ; because no sensible person thinks his 
dreams worth putting in the paper, and no 
one will ever own that he has been asleep in 
the daytime. 

The Phoenix was very pleased, but it 
decided to write an ode for itself. It thought 
the ones it had heard at its Temple had been 
too hastily composed. Its own ode began :— 

For beauty and for modest worth 
The Pheenix has not its equal on earth. 

And when the children went to bed that 
night it was still trying to cut down the last 
line to the proper length without taking out 
any of what it wanted to say. 

This is what makes poetry so difficult. 























IT SAVED A SOLDIER'S LIFE. 

‘* The accompanying photograph is of a Testament 
owned by Mr. J. W. Allen, of Mansfield, Louisiana. 
It was carried by Mr. Allen during the Civil War in 
America, from 1861 to 1865. He _ belonged to 
Company H., 19th Louisiana Regiment, which com- 
posed a part of the brigade commanded by General 
Rk. L. Gibson. At the Battle of Chickamauga, on 
September 29th, 1863, it was struck by the bullet 


_~ - . ated | 





shown in the illustration, which would otherwise 
have penetrated the owner's heart and caused imme- 
diate death. The 
bullet has never been 
removed from its 
lodging - place, and 
after forty years it 1s 
still to be 
curely resting in the 
pe sition shown in the 
illustration.” —Mr. 
J. S. Kendall, the 
Daily Picayune, 326- 
328, Camp Street, 
New Orleans. 
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GOOD FOR HAIR-PIN 
MANUFACTURERS. 

** This photo. is 
not that of a Corona- 
tion bonfire before 
lighting, but of a pile 
of hair-pins picked up 
people on a 
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walk of about five miles, half of which was over fields 
and commons. I may say that they were, picked up 
after a lot of windy weather, which may account for 
the number, which is, as the photo. shows, three 
hundred and twenty-seven. They weigh nine ounces.” 
Mr. R. P. Mugford, 13, Hammelton Road, Bromley, 
Kent. ; 


AN EGG SENT THROUGH THE POST. 

**T send you a photograph of the empty shell of an 
ostrich’s egg, with the necessary Customs declaration 
attached by means of a string tied to a match, and 
inserted in one of the holes. The shell bears the 
addresses of the sender and receiver written in ink, 
and also has the postage-stamps affixed. The novelty 
lies in the fact that it came by the ordinary post from 
Port Elizabeth (S. Africa) to Whitstable, nearly seven 


thousand miles, exactly as seen in the photo.—that is 
to say, with no packing whatever—and arrived in 
a perfectly undamaged condition.” — Mr. W. H. 


Reeves, 5, Gladstone Road, Whitstable. 


























SHE DIED OF TIGHT LACING. 

‘*The evils of tight lacing are fittingly emphasized 
by this pictorial object-lesson. In the old church- 
yard of Springkell, within a few miles of Ecclefechan, 
where lies the ‘ Sage of Chelsea,’ this curious tomb- 
stone is to be found. It is a monument toa young 
woman who died from the effects of tight lacing, and 





as a warning to others her fate is pictorially repre- 
sented in stone. The figure of the horseman is sup- 
posed to represent someone riding in haste for a doctor, 
but, obviously, his services were of no avail.” —Mr. 
\lexander Turner, Buccleuch Street, Dumfries. 

on = 
A ROMANCE IN 

HANDCUFFS. 

‘*This picture 
represents a pair 
of handcuffs em- 
bedded in the 
limb of a tree. 
Some seventy 
years ago a con- 





vict escaped, and freeing himself 
of his handcuffs hid them on what 
was then a small fork of a tree, 
out of sight. They were not 
liscovered until recently, when 
it was found they had become 
embedded in the limb as shown 
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in the photo., 
which has 
been cut down 
and is at pre- 
sent in the 
pc yssession of a 
friend of mine 
in Sydney.” 

Mr. R. H. 
Crimp, 539, 
Elizabeth St. 
South, Syd- 
ney, N.S.W. 


THE LEAF 

INSECT. 

‘** The photo- 
graph which I 
send you 
shows a per- 
fect specimen 
of a leaf in- 
sect. It is a 
native of Cey- 
lon, and ex- 
actly resembles a leaf, some specimens being of 
a brownish colour and others being green. Needless 
to add, this curious resemblance to a leaf acts as an 
excellent means of concealment against the insect’s 
enemies.”—Mr. R. B. Murray, The Cottage, Guils- 
borough, Northampton. 











THE MISSING LINK? 

** My photo. is that of a very peculiar-looking fish 
that was brought aboard the U.S.S. Oregon, among 
a mess of fish for the crew, at Yokohoma last May. 
As none of the crew cared to indulge in a mermaid 
dish, the fish was carried forward on the forecastle 
and laid on the anchor engine hatch, under the two 
forward thirteen-inch guns. Great sport was had 
with the fish, and it was photographed in different 
positions, of which I send you one. One picture 
was spoiled, which would have turned out to be the 
best, as someone stuck a pipe in the fish’s mouth 
and a marine put a cap on its head, giving it a 
ludicrously human appearance. The chin and top 
of the head were soft and flabby. The fish was 
three feet long, and was about one-third head. It 
had a long tongue in its mouth, and the teeth were 
deeply embedded in the mouth. No one could give 
the fish a name, as it seems to belong to an un- 
known species. Perhaps it is the missing link ?”— 
Mr. Thos. Beyer, U.S.S. Ovegon, China Station. 
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A NEST IN A COFFEE TIN. 

‘I have been using Royal coffee for some time, and 
empty tins thereof about. One of them 
was placed on an unused shelf in a stable. On the 
top of it a pair of swallows have built their nest. I 
whole, which makes rather a 
Arthur C. Hoch, Blackshots, 


were left 


photographed the 
curious picture.”—Mr. 
near Orsett, Essex. 


ICE-MAKING IN HONOLULU 
**T send youa photograph showing the size of some 
blocks of ice as made in Hilo, in the Island of Ilawaii. 
The blocks are fourteen feet by seven feet and twelve 
inches thick. The figures are not frozen in the ice, 
but are simply standing at the back of one of the 
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blocks. When required, the block, which weighs 
three and a half tons, is placed upon the floor and 
cut up with a circular saw driven by electricity.” — 
Mr. Frank Davey, Honolulu. 





A PETRIFIED BIRD'S NEST. 

**The photo. I send you (taken by Mr. Arthur 
Filmer) is that of a petrified bird’s nest; it was 
found embedded deep in the mud which was 
being taken out of the bed and sides of the creek (to 
deepen the channel) on which the old town of Milton 
is situated. It is that of some wildfowl, for it con- 
sists largely of seaweed. In the centre are three eggs 
and a mussel shell, and the whole is as hard as stone. 
At the spot where the nest was found several strong 
fresh-water springs were met with. All the surround- 
ing marshes that spread on each side of the creek (in 
reality the River Swale) are plentiful in wildfowl at 
the present day.”--Mr. S. Nicholls, Milton next 
Sittingbourne, Kent. 


A LIVING SKELE- 
rON. 
‘I took this 


photograph the 


other day, and 
should be _inter- 
ested to know if 





any of your readers can tell how 
it was obtained. I may say that 
only one plate was used and 
that it was only once exposed.” 

Mr. W. E. Barnes, 3, Lound 
Street, Kendal, Westmorland. 
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A HORNED ROOSTER. 

‘** Not content with the possession of a magnificent 
pair of spurs, this extraordinary bird also has horns 
on his head. Needless to add he is at once the terror 
and master of his Minnesota farmyard.” Mr. 
E. HI. Brewer, 1029, Lombard Avenue, St. Paul, Min. 
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‘IT’S AN ILL WIND...” 
‘The above photo. of a somewhat 
peculiar grotto may interest some of your 
readers. Between thirty and forty years ago 
a vessel loaded with barrels of cement was 
driven on shore and sank below high water- 
mark near Sheerness-on-Sea during a heavy 
storm, and the whole cargo for all ordinary 
purposes was utterly spoiled by the water. 
Before the vessel could be moved the whole 
of the barrels of cement had to be taken out, 
nd they were allowed to lie about the fore- 
shore for some long time, until the water 
id washed away all the wood of which 
e barrels were made—leaving the solid, 
irrel-shaped blocks of cement. Some time 
fterwards an enterprising Boniface near by 
tained permission to remove them, and 
ith them and a few odd flints he built the 
grotto as a sort of summer annex to his 
stelry.”—Mr. F. S. Mandling, 5, Lawn 
Crescent, Kew Gardens. 


A WALKING LEMON, 
‘*The man in the photograph is dressed up as 
a lemon, and is meant to advertise ‘ Lawson Lemon 

















Syrup.’ The man was dressed in 
{ yellow gauze. He excited a consider- 
' able amount of curiosity about the 
town, where such advertisements had 
never been seen before.”—Mr. E. 
Goodman, 63, Claremont Road, 
Bishopston, Bristol. 


AN ENGLISH-BORN OSTRICH. 

**T send you the portrait of a young 
rhea, or North American ostrich, 
which was hatched by me in one of 
my incubators. The eggs were sup- 
plied by a gentleman living near here 
who has some old birds in his park. 
The photo. also shows the egg from 
which the bird hatched, together 
with an ordinary hen’s egg for com- 
parison.” —Mr. L. Castleman Brown, 
Arnold Hill, Leeds, Maidstone. 
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A GIGANTIC CANDLE. 

** This gigantic candle was found under a sidewalk in front 
of a saloon in the City of Minneapolis, Minnesota. The 
finding of the candle caused a sensation. Workmen were 
excavating under the sidewalk, and had dug down about 
eight feet when they came to a long wooden box fastened 
together with nails, of such ancient pattern that it was easy 
to judge that the box must have been made at least fifty 
years ago, and inside was found the candle. It measured 
seven feet four inches in height, and was eight inches in 
diameter at the base. A half-inch rope run through the wax 
serves as a wick, which, when lighted, would do credit to a 
model cooking stove. Beside 
it is an ordinary candle show- 
ing how the two compare in 
size. How the candle got 
where it was found, or what 
it was used for, will probably 
never be cleared up, as the 
original builders and owners 
of the building in front of 
which the candle was found 
have long since passed away.” 

Mr. G. E. 
Third Avenue South, 
neapolis, Minn. 


Luxton, 3,220, 


Min 


A TIN-ROOFED TREE. 

** A famous tree with his- 
toric associations is carefully 
guarded in the Manheim 
Club grounds of Philadelphia. 
The main trunk divides at 
the root and assumes a slant 
ing growth ; rain water would 
collect in decaying spots in 
the trunks, and was retained 
there by this unusual position, 
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and threatened to rot the tree until this ingenious 
device was arranged for shedding the water. 
The strips of tin cover the entire upper surface 
of the two main trunks, and the novel roofing 
forms a complete watershed.” —Phebe Westcott 
Humphreys, 424, Woodlawn Street, German- 
town, Philadelphia. 
MELTED BY THE SUN. 

An excellent detective story appeared some 
years ago in which a man was discovered in a 
locked room, shot dead—the mystery being finally 
explained by the discovery that a glass bubble in 
the window pane, acting as a lens, had concen 
trated the rays upon the nipple of a gun, which 
had exploded and killed the solitary occupant of 
the chamber. That such a possibility is by no 
means inconceivable is demonstrated by the 
following interesting letter and photo. : ‘* My 
photo. (taken by Mr. A. H. Blatchford) is that 
of an electro-plated tea-pot, and the oval-shaped 
hole shows the marvellous power of the sun 
through common glass. Quite by accident my 





wife left it in the conservatory one morning in 
June. You will notice the molten metal just 
about to run on the chased butterfly. The tea 
pot was standing in this position for about two 
hours, and I cannot account for this extraordinary 
occurrence except by the fact that the sun was 
shining through a spot in the glass which acted 
as a lens.”—Mr. Sidney G. Hatcher, 10, Eldon 
Place, Bournemouth West. 




















‘**HOLMES CLAPPED A PISTOL TO HIS HEAD AND MARTIN SLIPPED 
THE HANDCUFFS OVER HIS WRISTS.” 
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